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ABSTRACT 


These proceedings report the results of a workshop on space telerobotics, 
which was held at the Jet Propulsion Laboratory, January 20-22, 1987. 

Sponsored by the NASA Office of Aeronautics and Space Technology (OAST), the 
workshop reflected NASA’s interest in developing new telerobotics technology 
for automating the space systems planned for the 1990s and beyond. The 
workshop provided a window into NASA telerobotics research, allowing leading 
researchers in telerobotics to exchange ideas on manipulation, control, system 
architectures, artificial intelligence, and machine sensing. One of the 
objectives was to identify important unsolved problems of current interest. 

The workshop consisted of surveys, tutorials, and contributed papers of both 
theoretical and pratical interest. Several sessions were held with the themes 
of sensing and perception, control execution, operator interface, planning and 
reasoning, and system architecture. Discussion periods were also held in each 
of these major topics. 
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I. Abstract 

A useful space telerobot for on-orbit assembly, maintenance, and repair tasks must have a sensing and 
perception subsystem which can provide the locations, orientations, and velocities of all relevant objects in 
the work environment. This function must be accomplished with sufficient speed and accuracy to permit 
effective grappling and manipulation. Appropriate symbolic names must be attached to each object for use 
by higher-level planning algorithms. Sensor data and inferences must be presented to the remote human 
operator in a way that is both comprehensible in ensuring safe autonomous operation and useful for direct 
tcleoperation. Research at JPL toward these objectives is described. 


2. Introduction 


The JPL Robotics Laboratory has been conducting sensing and perception research since the mid 1970’s, when a task was undertakes 
to develop a breadboard Mars rover which could navigate autonomously over unknown terrain. At that time, and continuing to the present, 
the principal sensor modality addressed was machine vision. This arises from the fact that it is essential, both in planetary rover and orbital 
tasks, to sense the environment prior to actual physical contact so that contact forces can be controlled. The available non-contact sensing 
techniques are limited to those based on electromagnetic radiation and those based on sound. Obviously sound is not useful in vacuum and 
of limited use in extremely rarified atmospheres. Electromagnetic sensing can be of an active type, emitting radiation and sensing the 
reflection, or passive, retying on ambient radiation. Active sensing systems can give direct information such as object range, but often 
consume excessive power and involve mechanical scanning devices which are potentially unreliable. Thus passive electromagnetic sensing 
is an attractive means of accomplishing the non-contact sensing function. The only wavelengths for which large amounts of ambiers 
radiation exist in space are those emitted by the Sun, i.e, visible light and near IR. Sensors for these wavelengths are readily available wi& 
very good spatial and temporal resolution and accuracy in the form of solid-state video cameras. This has the further advantage that the 
human operator can easily comprehend the raw data from these sensors using a video display. 


A useful space telerobot for on-orbit assembly, maintenance, and repair tasks must have a sensing and perception subsystem which can 
provide the locations, orientations, and velocities of all relevant objects in the work environment. Current goals of our research are to 
develop technology which will allow visual acquisition and tracking of known but unlabelled objects in space with sufficient speed and 
accuracy to permit effective grappling and manipulation. Examples of the potential uses of such technology are robotic systems for 
capturing satellites which have arbitrary and unknown motion, and robotic systems for construction in space. The vision system currently 
under development includes custom-designed image-processing hardware, and acquisition and tracking software running on a general 
purpose computer (Figure 1). 

The machine vision system at JPL is designed to acquire and track polyhedral objects moving and rotating in space, using two or more 
cameras, programmable image-processing hardware, and a general purpose computer for high-level functions. The image -processing 
hardware is called P1FEX, for 'Programmable Image Feature Extractor,” and is capable of performing a large variety of operations os 
images and on image -like arrays of data. Acquisition utilizes image locations and velocities of features extracted by PIFEX to determine the 
3-dimensional position, orientation, velocity and angular velocity of an object. Acquisition takes several seconds, but is adequate to 
initialize the object tracker. Tracking correlates edges detected in the current image with edge locations predicted from an internal model ctf 
the object and its motion, continually updating velocity information to predict where edges should appear in future frames. Once tracking 
has begun, it processes some 10 frames per second, thus allowing real-time tracking of objects. 


3. PIFEX 


PIFEX is a pipelined-image processor being built in the JPL Robotics Lab. It is a programmable system that will perform elaborate 
computations whose exact nature is not fixed in the hardware, and that can handle multiple images. It thus is more versatile than previous 
pipelined- image processors. It also is a very powerful system. A moderate-sized PIFEX costing less than $100,000 will be able ;o perfona 
about I0 l ° 12-bit elementary operations per second. PIFEX is a powerful, flexible tool for image processing and low-level computer visioa 
It also has applications in other two-dimensional problems such as route planning tor obstacle avoidance and the numerical solution rif 
two-dimensional partial differential equations. 

PIFEX contains three types of programmable operators (Figure 2): convolvers, neighborhood comparison operators, and binary 
functions. The convolvers use a 3-by-3 kernel. Larger kernels can be simulated through, the use of multiple convolvers, although this is 
efficient only in special cases. The neighborhood comparison operators produce a nonlinear function of the pixels in a 3-by-3 
neighborhood. They are useful for such things as finding peaks, ridges, valleys, and zero crossings, as well as for region growing, shrinking, 
and other cellular operations. The binary functions receive two inputs and compute any desired function of their corresponding pixel values, 
by means of table lookup with linear interpolation. PIFEX consists of an array of identical modules, each of which contains two convolvers, 
one binary function, and one neighborhood comparison operator. 

The modules are connected in a regular pattern in which each of two outputs from each module branches to the inputs of severe 
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different modules. The outputs from the modules in each column in the pattern are connected to the inputs of modules in the next column, so 
that the main data flow is considered to be from left to right In this way, synchronism is achieved, since all of the modules in a given 
column (except for the wrap-around of rows discussed below) are processing corresponding pixels at the same time. Different rows of 
modules correspond to parallel data paths, but these different paths can communicate with each other because of the branching of the 
connections from one column to the next 

Each row is considered to wrap around to form a loop. The fanout pattern continues cyclically around these loops, except that after one 
particular column there are switches that can break each connection between the output of a module and the fanout to the next column, so 
that outputs can be extracted here and inputs can be inserted This row wrap-around feature is important for efficient coding of algorithms 
that vary greatly in the width and length of data paths that they require, since an algorithm that requires a long path can wrap around several 
times, using only as many parallel data paths at any point as it needs. The upward bias of the fanout helps in spiraling the paths upwards in 
order to avoid collisions. (Since the pixels have been delayed by different amounts on different times around, ordinarily data from these 
different paths should not be combined with each other.) Also, each column wraps around to form a loop, and the fanout pattern is cycled 
invariantly around the loops. This feature is convenient for algorithms that just barely fit, since crossing the boundary that otherwise would 
exist at the top and bottom may help in making the necessary connections. In particular, the column wrap-around feature makes it practical 
to extract the outputs at the same rows at which the inputs are inserted in cases where row wrap-around is used, so that modules are not 
wasted. 

The two wrap-around features combined cause the the interconnections of the modules in PIFEX to have the topology of a toms. There 
is a cut around the toms at one place to allow inputs (from image buffers or TV cameras) and outputs (to image buffers) to be switched in 
(as stated above), under control of the host computer. 

It is planned that the initial version of PIFEX will have 5 columns and about 24 rows. (Thus it would be possible to code algorithms 
that vary from requiring a data path 24 modules wide and 5 modules long to requiring a data path one module wide and 120 modules long, 
without having to use separate passes through PIFEX on separate frame times.) 

Even though the chosen approach results in a physically larger device (and perhaps greater cost if produced in quantity) than other 
possible approaches, it has the advantages of quicker and less expensive development (because of the need for fewer types of complicated 
custom VLSI chips), ease of computing arbitrary functions (because of the generality of the table-lookup functions), and easy growth to a 
more powerful system (because of the modular concept with the regular interconnection pattern). 

PIFEX has been described in more detail elsewhere. 1,2 
4. Acquisition and Tracking 

The organization of the acquisition and tracking system is shown in Figure 3. Its operation will be described briefly in this section. 

The Feature Tracker detects features in the images from each camera, tracks them as they move over time, smooths their 
two-dimensional positions, and differentiates the positions to obtain their two-dimensional velocities in the image plane. (The features 
currently used correspond to the vertices of a polyhedral object.) Features that are not moving, arc moving too fast, or do not remain 
sufficiently long are rejected. Future versions of the Feature Tracker may also measure other properties of the features in addition to 
position, such as orientation, to aid in stereo matching and in matching to the object model. The Feature Tracker will run primarily in 
PIFEX when it becomes available. 

When enough features are being tracked, the Motion Stereo module uses the information from all of the cameras for some particular 
time to compute the partial three-dimensional information. For a single camera, the object range is completely indeterminate, but the relative 
ranges of the features are determined using the assumption that they are connected to a rigid, moving object. For multiple cameras, the 
absolute ranges of the features in general can be determined. This includes the three-dimensional position of each feature (from any 
camera), an estimate of its position accuracy as given by a 3-by-3 covariance matrix, and estimates of the velocity and angular velocity of 
the object. Ail of this information is based on nominal values of unity for scale factor and zero for bias. In addition, a 2-by-2 covariance 
matrix of the uncertainty in these nominal values of scale factor and bias is estimated. The motion stereo algorithm has been described in 
more detail elsewhere. 3 

The Stereo Matcher refines this information and computes estimates of the scale factor and bias. It uses a general matching process 
based on a probabilistic search. 4 In this process, features from one camera are matched one at a time to features from another camera in 
order to build a search tree. For each combination of trial matches, a least-squares adjustment is done for the scale factor and bias that 
produces the best agreement of the matched features. The discrepancies in the adjusted positions of the matched features compared to their 
accuracies are used to compute a probability for each match combination, and these probabilities are used to prune the search. If there are 
more than two cameras, the current plan is for the Stereo Matcher to use only a specified pair for matching, but more elaborate arrangements 
are posstble. 

The Model Matcher matches the three-dimensional feature positions (and any other feature information available) to those of the object 
model in order to determine the three-dimensional position and orientation of the object, by using a search process similar to that in the 
Stereo Matcher. This information is valid for the time at which the features had these positions. However, time has elapsed since then, 
while the computations in the Motion Stereo module, Stereo Matcher, and Model Matcher were being done. 

Meanwhile, the Feature Tracker, running concurrently with the other modules, still has been tracking the features (those that have 
remained visible). The latest positions of these features, together with the information from the model matcher that indicates which object 
features they match, are used by the Tracking Initializer to update the object position and orientation to the time of this most recent data. 
Also, the two-dimensional velocities from the Feature Tracker are used to compute the three-dimensional velocity and angular velocity of 
the object for this time. The solution for position and orientation in the Tracking Initializer is an iterative nonlinear weighted least-squares 
adjustment The initial approximation for this iterative solution is obtained from the old position and orientation from the Model Matcher, 
extrapolated to the new time by using the velocity and angular velocity from the Motion Stereo module, as corrected by using the scale 
factor and bias estimates from the Stereo Matcher. The accuracy estimates of the solution, in the form of a 12-by-12 covariance matrix of 
position, orientation, velocity, and angular velocity, also are produced. 
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The position, orientation, velocity, angular velocity, and their covariance matrix from the Tracking Initializer arc used as initial 
conditions in the Object Tracker. It rapidly and accurately updates this information. Currently, the features that it looks for in the images 
are the object edges. Using edges produces more complete information than using vertices. Edges can be used easily here, because the 
one-dimensional information from edge elements suffices once the approximate object position and orientation arc known. The edges 
currently are detected by IMFEX , 5 which is a nonprogrammable precursor to PIFEX and computes an approximation to the Sobel operator. 
When PIFEX is available, it will detect the edges and perform a portion of the computation involving them. 

The object tracker works in a loop with the following major steps: prediction of the object position and orientation for the time at which 
a picture is taken by extrapolating from the previously adjusted data (or from acquisition data when starting); detection of features by 
projecting into the picture to find the actual features and to measure their image positions relative to the predictions; and the use of the 
resulting cfcta to adjust the position, orientation, and their time derivatives so that the best estimates for the time of the picture are obtained. 
The object tracker has been described elsewhere . 6 

It is possible for any of these modules to fail because of poor data. A failure in any of them causes the acquisition process to start over. 
As new features become visible, they may contain good enough information for successful acquisition and tracking. (The Object Tracker 
can track through regions of data too poor to allow acquisition to occur. If it fails, the re-acquisition probably will not succeed immediately, 
but eventually the object may move into a region of sufficient visibility for acquisition.) 

Notice that in the Model Matcher, the Tracking Initializer, and the Object Tracker stereo information is used implicitly. That is, stereo 
matching between cameras need not be done for all features used by the Model Matcher and the Tracking Initializer, and it is not done for 
any features in the Object Tracker. Instead, features are matched directly to the object model. (In all three modules, these features can come 
separately from each camera, but in the Model Matcher and Tracking Initializer, those features that have been matched between cameras by 
the Stereo Matcher are used as units.) This process produces accurate stereo depth information even if the same features are not seen by 
different cameras, because of the rigid- body constraint in the object model. 

This approach can be extended directly to multiple object recognition. Since one of the outputs of the model matcher is a probability of 
correct match, several of these matchers working in parallel with different object models could perform the recognition function. However, 
if a large number of different objects need to be recognized, additional modules would need to be created to classify the feature patterns into 
one of several groups before an attempt to make a detailed match. These broad classifications of objects might be made on the basis of the 
presence of cylindrical or spherical surfaces or the number of features of a given type (edge, vertex, etc.). 


5. Camera calibration 

The grappling of a spinning or tumbling satellite requires that the manipulator control system and the machine vision system agree on 
the 3-D positions of objects in the work volume. To achieve this correspondence, a calibration fixture has been fabricated that is used for 
both manipulator calibration 7 and camera calibration. This fixture has an array of dots machined on a black-anodized aluminium plate, 
mounted on a framework which can be affixed to the floor of the research facility in any one of nine pre- measured positions. These 
positions include three different planes for the face of the plate, so that the dots on the array are seen by the cameras at three different 
distances, allowing accurate determination of the camera parameters. 

The first step in camera calibration is to capture images from the various cameras of the calibration fixture in each of the measured 
positions. Manual input consists of the following; the camera number, the position number of the measured fixture position, the 3-D 
coordinates of these positions, the spacing of the dots, the diameter of the dots, the number of rows and columns of dots, the nominal focal 
length of the camera, the nominal pixel spacing, and the approximate 3-D position of the camera. At present, the operator designates the 
comer dots. The result is a set of points, with for each point its 3-D position and its measured 2-D position. 

First, the approximate dot spacing a (in pixels) in the image plane is computed from the designated comer dot positions. Then the 
approximate Gaussian function for filtering is defined so that its standard deviation is half of the average dot spacing. The image is low-pass 
filtered by convolving, with a one-dimensional Gaussian function first along the columns and then along the rows, and the result is subtracted 
from the original image to obtain the high-pass- filtered image. 

A histogram of the high-pass-filtered image b h is computed for the portion of the image which is expected to include ail but the outer 
rows and columns of dots, with buckets for every integer from -255 to 255. This is summed and normalized to produce the cumulative 
distribution c h . The predicted portion of area covered by the dots is computed from the known size and spacing of the dots. Then values 
halfway between this and 0 and l are computed, and the brightness values for which the cumulative histogram is equal to these values are 
found. The average of these two brightness values is used as the threshold. 

Every pixel of the high-pass-filtered image within the expected area of the dots whose value exceeds that of the threshold is tentatively 
assumed to be part of a dot. Every connected (by four- neighbor connection) area of such pixels is examined to see if it forms a good dot Its 
area should be within four pixels plus 10% of the expected value, and the Euclidean distance of its border pixels from the centroid of its 
pixel positions should not vary by more than one pixel plus 5%. The dots that pass these tests are used, and the others are rejected. For each 
dot that passes, the centroid of its pixel positions is used as the 2-D dot position (to suD- pixel accuracy). The 3-D dot position is obtained 
from the known dot spacings, with the individual dots being identified by progressing one dot at a time from a known comer dot according 
to the expected dot image spacing. 

6. Camera Model Adjustment 

The actual camera model adjustment is performed by a least-squares adjustment, which finds the set of camera model parameters that 
minimizes the sum of the squares of the differences btween the predicted postions and measured postilions (in two dimensions) of the dots 
on the calibration fixture. The form of the camera mode! is that described in Yakimovsky and Cummingham 1978 s , although we will 
probably add two terms for lens distortion to the model later. The least-squares adjustment is performed iteratively, since the problem is 
nonlinear. Also, in case the dot finder makes mistakes, automatic editing is done to remove bad dots, using the method described in 
Gennery 1980 and Gen nery 1986. 9 * 3 
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7. Statu » 

A wire-wrapped prototype PIFEX module has been produced and debugged, using a version of the convolver composed of three 
custom VLSI chips (plus the line buffers). A printed circuit layout is being designed for use with a single-chip convolver, leading to 
production of a PIFEX with about 120 modules. A high-level language for programming PIFEX has been designed, and a compiler wifi be 
written for it 

The acquisition and tracking system has been designed, and most of it has been coded in Pascal for the microVAX-IL The Feature 
Tracker, Motion Stereo module and Stereo Matcher have executed successfully. The Model Matcher is still under development and coding 
has begun on the Tracking Initializer. The Object Tracker was running on a different computer from the VAX presently in use; it has been 
translated for use on the VAX but has yet to run on real images there. Once all modules are working, optimization and integration will 
begin. Finally, when a sufficiently large PIFEX is available, appropriate parts of acquisition and tracking, including much of the Feature 
Tracker, will be programmed into PIFEX, thus increasing the speed and robustness of the system. 
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Knowledge-Based Vision for Space Station Object /^ /2 z 
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* * 

Computer vision, especially color image analysis and understanding, fes much to offer in the area of the automation of Space Station 
tasks such as construction, satellite servicing, rendezvous and proximity operations, inspection, experiment monitoring, data management and 
training. Knowledge-based techniques improve the performance of visum algorithms for unstructured environments because of their ability to 
deal with imprecise a priori information or inaccurately estimated feature data and still produce useful results. Conventional techniques using 
statistical and purely model-based approaches lack flexibility in dealing with the variabilities anticipated in the unstructured viewing environment 
of space. k ' - r , j. 

Algorithms developed under NASA sponsorship for Space Station applications to demonstrate the value of a hypothesized architecture 
for a Video Image Processor (VIP) are presented. Approaches to the enhancement of the performance of these algorithms with knowledge- 
based techniques and the potential for deployment of highly-parallei multi-processor systems for these algorithms are discussed. 

1.0 tairjBdactiflq - — 


Honeywell 



* 

A major consideration in the design and deployment of the NASA Space Station is the definition of automation techniques which will 
guarantee the timely and reliable performance of the Space Station's missions. During specification of the initial design of the Space Station, 
NASA has identified three criteria for the justification of the development of an automation technique:* 


l . The automation capability should be of substantial value toward the objective of accomplishing Space Station functions, such as user 
experiment monitoring, user production activities and satellite servicing in a timely and reliable manner. 


2. The safety of the crew must not be compromised. 


3. The Space Station should operate autonomously with as little support from ground-based facilities as possible. 

A Video Image Processor will be a very valuable automation tool on-board the Space Station for several reasons: Image processing, 
specifically the identification of the objects seen in the image and the formulation of a 3-dimcnsional model of a scene, is a pre -requisite 
capability for the development of autonomous robots. These autonomous robots could perform many of the mundane tasks such as experiment 
monitoring and proximity operations that at the present time require crew member supervision. Image processing is also a pre-requisite 
capability for the task of bandwidth reduction which will be necessary for the Space Station because of limited on-board storage and the 
restraints of secure channel downlinks from the Space Station to ground-based facilities. For semi-autonomous implementations, image 
processing is employed to execute repetitive tasks such as color image enhancement/restoration or operator cueing, and an operator is required 
only for verification confirmation of the actions of the algorithms. A Video Image Processor can perform each of the preceding tasks, tires 
increasing the efficiency of crew members of the Space Station. 

A Video Image Processor is a dedicated processing unit for image data that is modulariy extendable and is to be built from commercially 
available components. The VIP architecture was defined conceptually under contract to NASA by Honeywell Systems and Research Center on 
the basis of several criteria, which are: maintainability, extensibility, programmability, physical aspects of deployment and the performance 
specifications defined by current Space Station applications^, The candidate architectures for the VIP were quantitatively evaluated with 
architecture analysis tools to obtain a high degree of confidence in achieving the desired functionality. To do this a set of example image 
processing algorithms had to be specified and their performance evaluated for imagery acquired during previous Space Shuttle missions to 
simulate the algorithms' behavior under realistic conditions. In this way, the processing requirements of the algorithms could be estimated for 
the unique set of environmental, lighting and imaging constraints found in space. 

The goal of the selection process was to develop an algorithm suite that would benefit a sufficiently large number of space station tasks. 
The various space station tasks that benefit from an image processing capability can be classified into eight generic categories:^ 


• Construction 

• Satellite servicing 

• Rendezvous and proximity operations 

• Inspection 

• Payload delivery and retrieval 

• Experiment monitoring 

• Data management and communication 

• Training 


In order for the VIP to assist in the automation of these tasks, it should have a substantial array of image processing algorithms that it 
can apply in accordance with the changing demands of the application. These image processing algorithms can be grouped into six major 
families for the space station scenario: 


• Color image enhancement 

• Tracking 

• Surveillance 

• Identification 
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• Proximity operations 

• Bandwidth reduction 


These six families do not represent the entire breadth of the state of the ait in image processing, but most of the image processing 
algorithms required for the automation of space station tasks belong to one of these families. In addition, algorithms in each of these categories 
are sufficiently mature for the design and build of a prototype system. 

A cross-reference of Space Station algorithmic functions and Space Station tasks is presented in Table 1. There are several in 
observations to be made from Table 1. Most important, it is apparent that color image enhancement is required for all of the sek 
Station tasks. 

This can be attributed to two factors. First, imaging systems are not perfect and provide noise-degraded images even under the best 

exhibit randonTnc^se m their outputsl^This noise is caused by thomai and electrical noise in die imj^ng system haidww^Whenfan analog 
signal is transformed into a digital array of image intensities, there is additional noise superimposed onto the image because of the finite 
response time of the digitization amplifiers. 


Even if the image's quality is very good, which usually will be the case if the imaging system is built with charge-coupled devices 
(CCD), the performance of the image processing algorithms can be improved by attenuating the remaining noise with color image enhancement 
algorithms. The reason that noise may remain even for a good imaging system is that the images being used are real-world images. Objects in 
the real world will always exhibit small perturbations in reflectivity because of variations in surface smoothness, and therefore images of these 
objects will always appear to be noisy. Color image enhancement algorithms can sufficiently attenuate *he unwanted noise information so that 
its magnitude will be below the detection thresholds of the image processing algorithms. 


Generic Tracking algorithms are also a pre-requisite capability for ail of the Space Station tasks considered. This can be explained as 
follows: Scene interpretation algorithms can be decomposed into four stages: 


1. Segmentation 

2. Feature Detection 

3. Iconic (Pixel-Based)-to-Symbdic Feature Mapping 

4. Classification 


The algorithms that together form the Tracking function are equivalent to the first three stages described above. Therefore, an evaluation 
of the characteristics of an architecture for the Tracking functions defines a dependable measure of the performance of the architecture for most 
high-level image processing applications. Also, the partitioning of the image into regions of interest and extraneous background is the initial 
phase of all image processing algorithms that are designed to obtain symbolic information from raw image data. 


Of the remaining algorithm categories. Bandwidth Reduction was chosen for verification because 1). It is a pre-requisite for five of the 
eight Space Station tasks considered and 2) The algorithms that perform the Bandwidth Reduction function are exactly those that are required 
for the Tracking function, with the exception the temporal silhouette matching algorithm required for Tracking. 

Knowledge-based techniques are a means of employing the efficient symbolic pattern matching and high-level reasoning capabilities of 
artificial intelligence for image interrelation applications. Knowledge-based techniques for region labeiingcan toleratelarge errors in feature 
data and still produce meaningful results. They can be designed in stages because of their modular rule database: as new contexts are discovered 
for classification of features, the system is reconfigured by the definition or modification of a few rules. Knowledge- based systems arc very 
efficient for the task of performing retrieval operations on large symbolic databases on the basis of relational and contextual constraints on the 
data. 

Due to the unpredictable nature of imagery obtained in space, especially during construction of the Space Station itself with remotely 
guided robots, and other factors unique to a space environment such as rapid diurnal changes while a vehicle is in mbit, knowledge- based 
techniques will play a very important role in improving image interpretation algorithm performance. Knowledge-based techniques have been 
applied extensively for all of the four stages of image interpretation algorithms. These systems have been used for photoimerpretation 
applications , 4 *^ autonomous weapon delivery systems, 7 and the labeling of features in arbitrary urban scenes. 8 * 9 These expert systems have 
several features in common: A database of calculated image features is matched with predicates of production rules, which are represented as 
logical statements of the form "If ..., then..." and a control system that supervises rule activation. 

The system developed by Nagao and Matsuyama 5 uses a knowledge base representing relational, contextual and geometric constraints 
for the task of region labeling for multi-spectral imagery obtained from low-flying aircraft The region boundaries are detected by a variety of 
low-level image segmentation algorithms and the resultant information is archived. on a blackboard shared by each of the experts of the system. 
Each expen is optimized for locating a specific kind of object or region. They devised an approach for the reliable classification of vegetational 
regions that is independent of the time of year, using the ratio of two distinct spectral bands to discriminate the vegetation regions from the non- 
vegetation regions. They demonstrate that knowledge-based techniques permit the reliable identification of houses and roads in congested urban 
scenes where other classical approaches normally fail. 

Ohta 9 developed a hierarchical region labeling scheme for color images of urban scenes. The approach is hierarchical because an initial 
plan image is derived and labeled before a more detailed, data-directed segmentation is carried out The plan image is defined by a region-based 
color image segmentation algorithm. The macro-level regions of the plan image are: sky, tree, building and road. These region categories are 
detected using top-down contextual and spectral constraints. The algorithm is very reliable and can correctly label regions in urban outdoor 
scenes using only 57 rules. 

However, very little work has been done in the area of the application of knowledge-based techniques for tracking or motion 
understanding. This is primarily due to the unconstrained nature of the problem. It is exceedingly difficult to specify an expert system that can 
characterize the dynamic behavior of arbitrary objects as they translate and rotate in three dimensions. Work has been done on dynamic 
environment understanding for a mobile robot employing an intelligent system for reasoning about the three-dimensional structure of a 
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stationary environment 1 ®. This approach uses path planning techniques for the identification and avoidance of obstacles detected by sonar 
sensors. The technique was successfully demonstrated for the task of obstacle avoidance while navigating an M 1 13 autonomous vehicle, built 
by FMC Corporation for the DARPA ALV program, through a maze of obstacles. However, no procedure is specified for the detection and 
interpretation of sensor data that results from moving objects, 

Honeywell is canying out research on the utilization of knowledge-based techniques for the discrimination of moving objects from 
stationary objects in imagery obtained from a moving autonomous vehicle's camera. 11 This approach, which we have labeled Dynamic 
Reasoning from Integrated Visual Evidence (DRIVE), identifies visual cues from a sequence of images that defines a global dynamic reference 
model. Object recognition, world knowledge and the accumulation of evidence are used to disambiguate the situation and refine the global 
reference model 

figures of merit ^design were staled and the approadfuti^red to validate the design for spice imagery were summarized. The rationale for 

selecting the three image processing algorithms which were studied was explained. The next section discusses the technical details of the three 
image processing algorithms and specifies approaches for executing tire same algorithms with knowledge-based techniques. Section 3 
summarizes approaches that may be pursued for the development of image interpretation systems that employ knowledge-based techniques. 
The fourth section describes experimental results obtained for the algorithm validation task for the Video Image Processor. Section 5 discusses 
a few important problems that are yet to be solved and that can produce significant increases in algorithm efficiency and reliability for image 
processing in a space scenario. - - 

2.0 VIT Algorithm 

The details of the implementations of the three image processing functions chosen for the establishment of space processing 
requirements for the VIP are discussed in this section. Special attention is paid to citing how the p erfo rma nce of each algorithm is enhanced 
with knowledge-based techniques. 

2.1 Color Imag£ Enhancement ~The following is a description of three of the algorithms that were evaluated for Color Image Enhancement 
Each algorithm is designed to restore a particular feature of the color images, eg., dynamic range, sharpness, etc. It is therefore conceivable 
that an actual implementation may use combinations of these algorithms to produce imagery with specific color characteristics. 

2. 1.1 Color Image Balanced Histogram Equalization- Color image balanced histogram equalization enhances image contrast and increases 
image dynamic range. The algorithm operates with the same fundamental principle that monochrome image histogram equalization employs, 
namely, that the gray levels of the original image are redistributed so that the histogram of the transformed image will take the form of a uniform 
distribution across a specified range of gray levels. This range is usually the display range of the display device. The mapping is one-toone; 
thus, for each gray level of the original image, every pixel that appeared with that gray level will appear with a unique gray level in the 
transformed image. However, multiple gray levels from the original image can map to a single gray level in the transformed image. 

For color images, histogram equalization is not a computationally simple process because of the requirement that the hue of each region 
remains the same before and after histogram equalization. To meet this constraint, the color image balanced histogram equalization algorithm 
calculates the equalization mapping for the intensity image, where the intensity image is obtained as the average of three primary images. The 
transformed primary images are calculated from the histogram-equalized intensity image. In this manner, the hue of each region of the image 
remains constant The algorithm operates as follows. The offsets of the color image intensities from the average intensity level are calculated, 
and the transformed color levels are calculated as the transformed intensity level plus the original offsets. For example, consider a single pixel. 
If the three original images* intensity values were red * 140, green * 150, and blue * 1 10, then the average intensity at that point is I * 133. If 

the mapping derived by histogram equalization was 133— >175, then the output color levels for that location are red = 182, green * 192, and 
blue- 152. 

Images transformed with this algorithm will exhibit full dynamic range, and the hues of the regions of the image will not change. This 
may be shown as follows. A three-channel color image can be equivalently represented by an HIS image, where HIS stands for hue- intensity- 
saturation. The hue image represents the color of die regions of the original color image, where the magnitude of the hue is proportional to the 
percentages of the three primary colors, red, green, and blue. The intensity image is simply the arithmetic average of the three color images. 
The saturation image represents the strength of the color. The range of die hue image is 0 to 359, the range of the intensity image is 0 to 255, 
and the range of the saturation image is 0 to I. (The hue and intensity images can be archived as integer arrays, but because the range of the 
saturation image is 0 to 1, it is archived as a real-valued array.) 

For the HIS color space, the hue is calculated as a function of the ratio of linear functions of the three color image intensities. 
Specifically, this function is 


Hue 


-i 


cos 


i((R-G) + (R-B)) 
,/(R-G) 2 + (R-BXG-B) 


where R, G, and B are the red, green, and blue intensities. If B>G, then the hue - 2x-hue. 

When R = G * B, the hue is undefined. 

Let the three original chromatic levels at each pixel be represented as R = I + A R , G = I + A <3, and 
B - 1 + A B , where I is the intensity value of the pixel in the original image. Let the output color levels be R' = I* + A R , G* = T + A <3, and 
B* = T + A 8* where V is the intensity value of the pixel after transformation. Because R-G = R’-G\ R-B = R’-B\ and G-B = G’-B', the 
magnitude of the hue is unchanged by the transformation. Therefore, the color information that was present in the original scene, but was not 
discemable because of the low dynamic range of the image, is preserved. This characteristic of the algorithm will guarantee that the transformed 
image is a good representation of the original scene because its colors arc faithfully reproduced. 
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A knowledge-based approach for adaptive Color Image Balanced ffistogram Equalization would use a measure of an mage’s contrast in t local 
region to determine whether the dynamic range was low (perhaps caused by shadowing) and apply the algorithm to that region. The algorithm 
could employ information obtained from previous frames’ processing results to assist in the identification of shadows. 


2.L2 Color Image Accentuation- Color image accentuation is a process whereby the image’s sharpness is augmented by increasing the 
saturation of the image. Color saturation may be increased as follows. The offsets of each of the original image intensities from the intensity 
image values are calculated, and each of these offsets is amplified by a factor K, where K > L 

We can represent the quantities MAX and MIN (where MAX and MIN are the maximum and minimum of the three primary mage 
intensities): 

MAX^I + Amax 
MIN»1+Amjh 

The magnitudes of MAX and MIN, after transformation, are defined as 

MAX , = I + KA max 
MIN'-I^KAm^ 

The transformed image's saturation is 
c * _ MAX - MIN 
MAX 

i + ka max 
m A max ~ i ' a m in 
K +A max 

As K-* the term I/Kin the denominator will decrease, thereby causing the saturation to increase. With the contracts that Amax is positive, 

Amin « positive, KA MIN s I, and KA M ax £255-1, the maximum value that S’ can attain is I, as K-4 «*. It can be seen from the following 
arguments that the hue of each region is unchanged. The color levels of the image after accentuation can be represented as R* * I + KAr, (7 = 1 
+ KAq, and B’ * I ■+ KAr. The magnitudes of each of the subtracted pairs-R’ - B\ R* - G\ and G’ - B’-are equal to K times the magnitude 
of the respective subtracted pair before accentuation. When these values are used to calculate the hue for a specific pixel of the image, the fresor 
K can be brought out of the numerator and the denominator, which means that the magnitude of the hue component will not change. 
Therefore, this algorithm also faithfully represents the hue of the original image. 

This technique may be employed to increase the saturation of colors of each of the regions of the image. The effect is to make small 
surface detail more distinguishable. 

2.1.3 Constrained Inverse Filtering- Constrained inverse filtering is a technique whereby degradations of the imaging process, such as a 
dispersing medium between the imaging system and the object of interest or out-of-focus optics, are corrected with digital signal processing. 
Constrained inverse filtering is effective when the point spread function (PSF) of the distorting medium or the imaging system optics is known 
or can be estimated fairly accurately. 

Constrained inverse filtering is a specific form of inverse filtering. It is a restoration technique that attempts to invert the effects of an 
optical transfer function on an image. Inverse filters are implemented to minimize the sum of squared errors between the original image and the 
restored image for a specific model of the image formation process. Constrained inverse filters attempt to minimize the same error function, 
with a constraint that the norm squared of the restored image is as small as possible. This constraint is applied to prevent the noise present in 
the observed image from appearing at too great a level in the restored image. The mode! of the image formation process employed is 

g (t, w) = h(t, w) * f(t, w) + n(t, w) 

where g(t, w) is the observed image, h(t,w) is the PSF of the degradation function, f(t,w) is the original, undistorted image, n(t,w) is 0* 
mean, white Guassian noise process, and x*y represents the two-dimensional convolution of x and y. 

The discrete representation of the image is obtained by sampling g(t,w) at a set of points on a Cartesian grid: NcT;k=-I/2, ... ,1/2- 
1; w«fT; /=-J/2, . . . , J/2-1. Let gy (0^1-1; 0$j<J-l), fj; (OiSiSM; <Kj£M), h ki (0<k<K-i; 0<f<L-l), and n y 0<j<J-l) 

represent the discrete measurements of the observed image, the original image, the PSF, and the additive noise, respectively. The model 
equation for discretized images is 

8 i.j = £ X h kJ f i-tjJ + n i.j 

k«0 UO 
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If the dimensions of the spatial images, {gjj } , {'fy] , and { , are the same, we can transfomi the previous equation into a frequency 
domain representation. Let N and M be die row dimension and column dimension, respectively, of the three images. These dimensions can 
be selected arbitrarily, but the values selected should be greater than J+L-l and I+K-l in the horizontal and vertical directions, respectively, to 
prevent the convolution window from extending off the i mage in the previous equation. They can also be selected as a power of that 
efficient implementations with the Fast Fourier Transform (FFT) are possible. 

If Fourier Transforms of the observed image {gy}, the restored image (fy), and the PSF {hy} are defined as G(u,v), F(u,v), and 
H(u,v), respectively, then the frequency domain representation of the constrained inverse filter is: 

F(u,v) 5^ G(u,v) 

H(u,v)* H(u,v) + y 

where H(u,v>* is the complex conjugate of H(u,v), and y is an arbitrary constant that controls the magnitude of the norm squared of the 
estimate of (fy). 

2.2 Tracking and Bandwidth Reduction -The tracking algorithm operates on a monochrome image to detect man-made objects in the field of 
view and track them over multiple images. The major elements of the tracking algorithm are multithreshold segmentation, boundary tracing, 
linearity filter, connected component analysis, and silhouette matching. Multithreshold segmentation is used to identify regions of the image 
with relatively constant intensity. A boundary tracing algorithm produces boundaries of regions that are passed through a linearity filter to 
determine which regions contain straight edges identifying them as part of a man-made object. Once the man-made pieces are assembled into 
objects by connected component analysis, tracking is performed by the silhouette matching algorithm, which compares silhouettes of objects in 
successive images to determine relative motion. Figure 1 is a data flow diagram of the tracking and bandwidth reduction algorithm. 

The following subsections describe the algorithm for each component function of the tracking algorithm. Due to the large degree of 
ccmmonality between tracking and bandwidth reduction, the latter is discussed here in subsection 2.2.8. 

2.2.1 Window Avcragc- Thc window average is a simple darn-independent operation transforming the original intensity image into a smoothed 
intensity image. Its function is to help remove sensor noise in the image, ensuring that distinct regions in the image have relatively constant 
intensity. The operation computes a new value at each pixel position by averaging the input intensities of pixels in a window about the point. A 
5 x 5 window was found to work well on test imagery. 

2.2.2 Monochrome Segmentation- Monochrome segmentation divides the smoothed input image into different regions, where each region is 
characterized by a ’'nearly'* uniform gray level. Labels are selected to represent different intensity ranges, and each region is appropriately 
labeled. This is accomplished in three major steps. First, an intensity histogram of the image is computed. Second, this histogram is searched 
for local minima and maxima, which define the intensity ranges corresponding to interesting regions in the image. Each distinct range is 
assigned a label and an upper and lower threshold defining the range. The third step is to apply the thresholds to the image, replacing the value 
at each pixel with die appropriate label. A list containing die labels and the average intensity values of their corresponding regions is also output 
for use by the bandwidth compression algorithm. 

2.2.3 Boundary Tracing -Boundary tracing is a data transformation algorithm whereby encoded region boundaries are obtained from a labeled 
image. The encoded region boundaries (silhouettes) are much more compact than a complete image, requiring about four bits to store each 
image pixel that is on the boundary of a region. Conceptually, the algorithm interrogates each pixel of the image in an orderly fashion. At each 
point, the current pixel is examined to determine if it is on the boundary of a region that has not been traced yet If so, the algorithm traces the 
boundary, ending at the same pixel where it began. The algorithm proceeds to examine the next point in search of more regions. When every 
image point has been examined, all of the regions have been traced. 

2-2-4 ^nggrity., Filter-- A .linearity filter is applied to the set of silhouettes. This filter computes a measure of linearity for each silhouette to 
determine if they correspond to man-made objects. The output is a binary image with nonzero values at boundary points of regions whose 
silhouettes were relatively linear. 

The computation of the linearity filter is illustrated in Figure 2. Using a sliding window of width w, the angles si and s2 formed by the 
current point and the endpoints of the window are determined. The difference between these two angles is the curvature. For each silhouette, 
the linearity measure is the average curvature of all boundary points. If this measures exceeds a predetermined threshold, the boundary points 
of the region are set in the output binary image, indicating that the silhouette corresponds to a man-made object. 

2*2*5 Conne<;t?d Component. An^ilyjis-Connected component analysis is a general-purpose function that identifies connected sets of pixels in 
an image. Each connected set is identified with a label in an output labeled image and a location in an output feature file. In this instance, 
connected component analysis operates on the binary image output from the linearity filter to determine which segmentation silhouettes (and 
therefore regions enclosed by these silhouettes) belong to the same object. Since different components of an object may have different 
intensities, an object may be segmented into several adjacent regions. Since the regions are adjacent, they can be grouped into one component 
by connected component analysis. 

2-2*6 TrUCC COfPPQnePIS— This algorithm uses the starting locations and the labeled image ourpui from connected component analysis to trace 
the boundary of each component (which in this case is a single target). Because the starting locations are known, this algorithm is considerably 
more efficient than the boundary tracing algorithm described in subsection 2.2.2. Thus, in this algorithm, it is not necessary that each image 
point be visited; however, the same method for tracing a region boundary is used. 

2-2-7 East SlItaCttg , MuKhipg --Fast silhouette matching compares the silhouettes of targets found in the current frame to stored silhouettes of 
targets tracked in previous frames. Depending on which new targets match which previous targets, the tracked target information is updated, 
and any nevrtargets are added to the track list. To match new and previous targets, each new silhouette must be compared to each old 
silhouette. The match scores are used to determine which new and previous targets correspond. 
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To compare one new silhouette with one previous silhouette, the (x,y) translation is determined, which maximizes the number of 
coincident boundary points of the two silhouettes* In theory, this is done by considering each possible (x,y) translation and counting the 
number of coincident boundary points. In practice, each point of the previous silhouette is considered as the point that ideally matches the first 
point of the target silhouette. Then the two silhouettes are traversed simultaneously, incrementing counters in a two-dimensional histogram. 
Each counter corresponds to the (x,y) translation necessary to make the new and previous boundary points in question correspond. On 
completion, the histogram is searched for the maximum. The maximum value is compared to the length of the silhouettes to determine the 
accuracy of the match. Essentially this is a variation of the Hough Transform. Choosing corresponding starting points is equivalent to 
making a hypothesis about the relative motion between images. Incrementing a counter is equivalent to "voting" for a particular (x,y) motion 
vector. The peaks correspond to the most likely motion vectors. The actual motion vector generally gamers the most votes. The advantage of 
such a technique is its robustness and relative insensitivity to noise. 

2.2.8 Bandwidth Rcduction- This is a very simple operation that combines several intermediate tracking results to be transmitted to a remote 
location for storage or viewing. The essential information from the image is the target signature, complete with as much detail of the target 
; tseif as possible. The region silhouettes produced by the boundary tracing algorithm are processed by the linearity filter and marked indicating 
whether that silhouette passed the linearity filter or not. Then the bandwidth reduction operation can look at each region silhouette and select the 
ones that were considered part of a man-made object 

3.0 KnffwUdg^Ba&fil.Imag^Int^rarctation Csm&Osk 

Knowledge-based techniques for image interpretation are more robust than conventional techniques because they can identify symbolic 
image features on the basis of incomplete or imprecise information obtained from the image. Classical techniques, in general, detect objects or 
specific features of objects from images on die basis of the degree of match between the actual features and a fixed, a priori model of the 
features. When the degree of mismatch is sufficiently great, as determined by composing the magnitude of a degree of match metric to a 
threshold, die algorithms reject the conclusion that the feature was observed. However, knowledge- based techniques do not categorically reject 
the hypothesis; they associate a '‘confidence factor" with the hypothesis transfer die positive and negative evidence obtained to date for that 
feature to a database. If evidence is found that either confirms or refutes die existence of the specific feature, the database can be revised It is 
this characteristic of knowledge-based systems that makes them invaluable for image interpretation in unstructured environments, such as the 
Space Station construction environment These systems have die capability of deriving conclusions from imprecise or conflicting sources of 
information and maintaining the histbry of deductive steps applied to reach those conclusions to permit optimal utilization of ail available 
information at any single instant of time. 

There are four generic categories of knowledge-based scene interpretation algorithms, which are: 

1. Scene Labeling 

2. Temporal Resolution 

3. Context-based Resolution 

4. Knowledge-based Feedback Control for Resegmentation 

Each of these techniques will be explained in succeeding paragraphs. 

3.1 Scene Labeling -The reliability and accuracy of each of the image processing functions tabulated in Table 1 will be enhanced with an 
understanding of the scene context for the image being evaluated The context is deduced from a set of labels applied to the scene by a scene 
labeling algorithm. 

Honeywell has developed a Reasoning Region Classifier (RRC) 12 to identify and test the knowledge pertinent to each of a specific class 
of regions. RRC is a production rule system, with explanation facilities, whose goal is to characterize image sub-regions of interest, based on 
vision system observable featues, such as region uniformity, texture smoothness, topological features, etc. This system is currently 
implemented for the classification of man-made and natural objects in air-to-ground imagery, but it could be easily modified to discriminate 
objects for the space scenario. The model of the scene structure is a hierarchical database, which has the label "entire scene" at the root, and is 
subdivided at each level of the hierarchy as the classification of scene objects becomes more specific. The search for the true classification of a 
specific region or object is performed on the subtree which has the highest confidence level based on the production rules. 

3.2 Temporal Resolution- Temporal Resolution is a technique for the resolution of conflicts that result from region classification for region 
labels. It consists of the following steps: 

1 . Identify a sequence of frames which have been segmented into regions each of which desplay a region in the neighborhood of the 
candidate region R. 

2. Determine whether the classifier result on the candidate region, say R, in the present frame, is consistent with the classifier results on 
the portion of the image corresponding to this region in past frames of the sequence. 

*3. Otherwise, modify the classifier result R by multiframe decision smoothing. 

3.3 Context-Based Re solution - Con text- based resolution conflict removal combines region information and relational context information from 
the current scene, for modifying classifier decisions that are inconsistent with the world model as represented in the hierarchical database. 

Conflict removal is performed by detecting inconsistent configurations in the scene. The production rules that are used by the context- 
based resolution technique are based on a priori world knowledge. 

3.4 Knowledge-Based Feedback Control for Rese gmentation-^A scene is composed of multiple regions that have different sizes and shapes. A 
single segementation algorithm may not suffice to properly segment all these regions. Appropriate choices of segmentors based on the ancillary 
information are crucial. Further, each algorithm has an associated set of parameters. Proper setting of the values of these parameters has a 
major impact on the algorithm regardless of how robust it is. For example, a large window size in noise smoothing techniques can blur the 
edges between two regions, thus, resulting in an erroneous region classifications. In this case, adaptive thresholding can remedy the problem. 


There are two types of knowledge-based control methodologies that can perform equally well under variations of scene characteristics 
encountered in Space Station scenario. 

3.4.1 Open-Loop Control- Thc first type of control is called open-loop knowledge-based control. This is a process that directs the low-level 
processing through proper image operator selection and the associated parameter value selection. Open-loop control processing governs simple 
data reduction tasks such as noise removal and region of interest selection. 

The Open-Loop Control scheme derives the process goal from the information stored in Short-Term Memory (data obtained from the 
current image) and the knowledge base. The process goal is usually based on temporal and ancillary information such as previous frame 
processing results, the lighting conditions and a priori information for the radiometric and topological characteristics of the current scene. Rules 
in the knowledge base are used to derive the process goal. An example of process goal derivation is: 

IF (mission goal IS (satellite detection) IN (high clutter area)) 

THEN ((locate region with two parallel linear borders) AND (remove high frequency noise)) 

Based on the derived processing goal, the selection control identifies the proper image operators with their associated values. The 
selection is also generated by the rules stored in the knowledge-base. An example of the selection rules is: 

IF (remove high frequency noise) 

THEN RUN (window average routine) 

The process module then executes the selected image operators with the given parametric values. The output of the process is passed 
directly to the next low level process. The process module can also generate some knowledge, such as the image contrast, which can be used 
by other processing modules. This generated knowledge is fed into the knowledge-base for subsequent use. 

3.4.2 Feedback Control- Thc second type of control is called the feedback knowledge-based control process. It is designed for governing 
complex low-level processes such as segmentation and color image enhancement processes. 

Similar to the open-loop control process, feedback control derives the process goal from the knowledge in the knowledge-base and 
short-term memory, and selects the appropriate image operators and their parametric values. Then, the image operators are applied to the image 
and the results are passed to a process evaluation module. The process evaluation module determines the next processing step. The evaluation 
module either 1) accepts the output and passes it to the next processing module, 2) feeds the image back to the same process module, 
recommending different image operators or parameter values for more refined processing, or 3) rejects the results and bypasses die process 
module. 

The evaluation decision is also based on rules and information acquired from the scene stored in the knowledge-base. An example of a 
region evaluation rule is the following: 

IF (Goal Size -small) AND (Goal Shape = rectangular) 

AND (Region Size = large) AND (Region Shape = rectangular) 

THEN (Resegment region with a lower threshold) 

These knowledge-driven control processes make the best use of all available information about the scene. Each processing module can 
achieve the best possible performance in satisfying the processing goal. Therefore, a high performance scene analysis system can be developed 
by synergisticaily integrating the low level processing results. 

4.0 Architecture Analysis for Paralleli zed. Multi-Processor Implementation of Knowledge-Base d_ Algorithms 

Previous sections of this paper have briefly touched on the key Space Station tasks which can benefit from knowledge-based vision 
processing. Details of specific Space Station vision functions and their implementation have also been discussed. In this section, we overview 
key architectural issues in developing a hardware architecture and software methodology for implementing these vision functions. 

Developing real-time architectures for imaging systems is acknowledged as a difficult problem in many respects and remains a highly 
active research area. The key issues include: how to attain necessary and sufficient performance; how to program and maintain real-time 
systems: whether to use homogeneous or heterogeneous hardware; how to integrate processors with the environment; and how to develop 
planned/evolutionary approaches based on standards. A general solution to these central issues does not exist Instead they must be revisited 
for each new application considered. 

Statements of hardware performance requirements and capabilities usually are given simply in terms of the millions of operations per 
second (MOPS) needed for a set of functions or available from a system. A more critical measure of system performance would look at: 
operations per second (OPS) as a function of algorithmic requirements; power requirements; physical size and weight; and cost In short: 

Performance Measure = OPS(algorithm) / Watt cm 3 $ 

Because transportation costs and limited space and weight budgets are key drivers in Space Station construction, the key elements of this 
metric should be throughput as a function of algorithm performed and total volume required to achieve this throughput Weight and power are 
typically correlated to volume for a given technology, and the desire is always to minimize cost consistent with achieving functionality. 
Typically, computer architects design systems in an attempt to keep functional units (e.g., arithmetic logic units or multipliers) maximally busy 
because algorithmic performance requirements are specified in terms of the number of adds, multiplies, etc. Applying this approach to image 
processing architectures leads to designs in which 90%+ efficiency is achieved but on only 2-5% of the total processor hardware. Maximizing 
the throughput-to-volumc ratio leads to more compact systems in which functional units are not necessarily fully utilized and is a logical 
approach for signal and image analysis architectures destined for the Space Station. 
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The tradeoff between using a heterogeneous or homogeneous processor architecture is a crucial tradeoff for any image processing 
system. The tradeoff is driven by algorithmic requirements as well as issues of system expandability, programmability, and flexibility. Current 
robust algorithmic paradigms for imaging systems subdivide the processing steps into various categories. An image understanding paradigm 
which has been useful in developing computer architectures is shown in Figure 3. This paradigm categorizes algorithmic functions according to 
data structures and processing functions. It is straight-forward, practical, and robust to directly translate such paradigms to hardware systems 
as indicated in Figure 4. Such an approach leads by nature to a heterogeneous architecture and from experience tends to minimize system 
volume. In general, more specialized hardware modules lead to a more compact system, but maximizing the throughput-to- volume ratio in this 
fashion must be balanced with expandability, programmability, and flexibility requirements in the Space Station application. 

Two aspects of programmability become issues for real-time image processors. First, image processing hardware must be designed to 
utilize a high degree of parallelism at all levels to achieve high performance. The software methodology and tool set must provide adequate 
means to deal with parallelism and must bridge the gap between coarse grained high-level languages (e.g., Ada, FORTRAN, Pascal, etc.) and 
Fine-grained machine languages (e.g., microcode). Any inefficiency in the translation or compilation process directly impacts the meal system 
hardware requirement. Second, a software methodology intended for use with heterogeneous architectures must support all processor types in 
an integrated fashion. These are especially important issues in the Space Station setting where software development and maintanence costs will 
likely be the dominant portion of total imaging system cost 

The application environment affects imaging system architecture in many important ways. In the Space Station environment, factors 
such as fault tolerance and recovery, reliability, and testability are clearly important to safe and effective use of any mission critical computing 
equipment. In addition to these more or less generic considerations, very specific design details can be influenced by the environment For 
example, electrical and radiation induced noise effects of the space environment lead naturally to consideration of optical interconnect for high 
data rate sensor channels. It is also logical to consider performing sensor specific preprocessing functions local to the sensor to reduce or 
eliminate channel induced noise. A broader environmental issue is the type and number of video sensors which can be active simultaneously. 
An architecture is needed which can readily switch between sensors and sensor types. 

A final high-level issue with significance to the Space Station application is the ability of the selected architecture to sdapt in ar. 
evolutionary fashion to evolving mission requirements. Tc achieve such an adaptation capability requires a so-called "open" architecture in 
which modules may be added or replaced. Designing an open but heterogeneous architecture is difficult in that each element of the architecture 
brings specialized interconnection, software, and other requirements. Maximum use of standards is a necessity to successfully developing such 
an open architecture. 

A specific image processor implementation for Space Station applications has been developed and is reported in a companion paper [13]. 
This Video Image Processor (VIP) design is based on careful consideration of the broad issues discussed above and on the specific 
requirements of the image processing tasks and algorithms discussed in earlier sections of this paper. Over 150 architectural variations were 
analyzed using advanced computer modelling techniques. The result, illustrated in Figure 5, is a two-level architecture using special purpose 
high-performance image pixel processing hardware operating in a pipelined fashion combined with a distributed shared-memory 
multiprocessor. These two levels perform the image frame processing and combined region and symbolic processing functions from the 
taxonomy of Figure 3. The relatively low update rates specified for VIP allow the array processing and general purpose computing functions of 
Figure 4 to be combined in the multiprocessor. 

Although the VIP architecture satisfies the essential processing requirements for the know ledge- based vision algorithms previously 
described and provides essential growth room, numerous architectural research areas with direct application to the Space Station remain to be 
explored. These include: 

Sensor Preprocessing . Gallium arsenide technology provides the capability to integrate analog, digital, and optical interconnection 
circuitry monoiithically. This capability may be used to advantage in Space Station sensor preprocessing by combining analog to digital 
conversion hardware, preprocessing logic (for noise suppression, detector compensation, and bandwidth compression), and nigh speed optical 
data channels on a single chip located at the sensor. 

Programming Methodology . Two research areas relevant to programming heterogeneous signal and image processing systems arc 
being explored by us. The first is a hardware array processor architecture designed to perform certain run-time resource management functions 
through special hardware constructs [14]. This approach can out-perform static (e.g., compile-time) resource allocation and leads to a more 
productive throughput- to- volume ratio then software-based dynamic allocation schemes. The second approach is a normal form language, 
IMP, which provides the programmer with manageable access to hardware parallelism rather then attempting to ’'hide” parallelism. This 
approach gives the programmer a homogeneous software environment for programming a heterogeneous system - hardware modules may be 
readily added or modified within the context of IMP. 

CdlularArchitectures . Image processing architectures based on collections of simple cellular processors [15] hold significant potential 
for maximizing the throughput-to-volume ratio in space-bome applications. A new pixel-processing architecture based on a parallel 
recirculating pipeline (PREP) is under development by us. This architecture avoids the classical computftion-I/O-memory balance problem to 
achieve high pixel-processing performance in an extensible and high-order language programmable fashion. 

Evolutionary Architectures . One research effort recently completed by us involved definition of an integrated signal and image processing 
subsystem using hardware, software, and mechanical standards in an open architecture configuration. Our architecture research laboratory 
(ARL) combines a multiprocessor environment with special purpose hardware in just such a configuration and allows us to plan and rapidly 
execute new processor module and system development in an evolutionary fashion. 

5.0 Exgfirimsntal Breulte 


For the Color Image Enhancement Algorithms, the performance of the three algorithms was evaluated by synthesizing degradations 
which might be encountered for real space imagery for the high-quality photographs and then quantitatively comparing the degraded images, 
after enhancement with each of the three algorithms, to the original image. A block diagram of the quantitative evaluation procedure is shown in 
Figure 6. For the Tracking and Bandwidth Reduction algorithms, a sequence of 8 frames at 1 second intervals were digitized from the Mission 
41-C ’’Video Highlights” video tape, where the imagery depicts the SYNCOM satellite rotatng in space near the Space Shuttle, shortly after 
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deployment, against a cloud-covered earth background. The Tracking function's accuracy was empirically evaluated by comparing the 
algorithm’s estimate for the two-dimensional change in location of the satellite (displacement vectors) to the best-guess at the actual displacement 
vectors, which were estimated by visual inspection of the gray levels of each successive pair of images. The maximum error in the estimated 
displacement vectors for the eight frame sequence was 1 pixel vertically and horizontaly. 

Each of the Color Image Enhancement algorithms were evaluated for the task of restoring degraded imagery for a range of image 
degradations in order to accurately characterize the algorithm’s performance in terms of an empirically derived model for its behavior. The 
Color Image Balanced Histogram Equalization algorithm and the Color Image Accentuation algorithms are efficient computational techniques for 
the restoration of dynamic range for color imagery. Here the dynamic range is the difference between the maximum intensity value and the 
minimum intensity value of the luminance image. A set of three degraded color images were generated, one which had a dynamic range equal to 
50% of the original image's dynamic range, one with 62% dynamic range and one with 85% dynamic range. These images were then restored 
with the Color Image Balanced Histogram Equalization algorithm and the Color Image Accentuation algorithm, in that order. Mcan-square- 
enor masures were then employed to quantitatively evaluate the accuracy of the restorations. These mcan-square-enor measures were the 
output luminance image signai-to-noise ratio and the output chromatic signai-to-noise ratios. For all cases but one, the quantitative measures 
demonstrated that the Color Image Enhancement algorithms did restore full dynamic range to the test imagery and also did not distort the 
intensity or chromatic information of the images. Further details can be found in 2. 

A few of die results of the experiments with the Color Image Histogram Equalization and the Color Image Accentuation algorithm are 
presented in Figures 7 through 10. Figure 7 is the original image. Figure 8 is the degraded image with a 50% reduction of dynamic range with 
respect to the original image. Figure 9 is the result obtained by processing the image with the Color Image Balanced Histogram Equalization 
algorithm and Figure 10 is the result of increasing the image's saturation after histogram equalization. Inspection of these images demonstrates 
that full dynamic range has been restored. 

6.0 Cmcluafona 

There are a multitude of applications where knowledge-based techniques may be employed to improve the performance of image 
interpretation algorithms, for space applications. Because the benefits of knowledge-based image interpretation algorithms; increased algorithm 
reliability and increased robustness, are of great importance in the unique space environment, it is apparent that any future architectural concept 
development efforts should take knowledge-based techniques into consideration. 
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Table L Cross reference between applications and algorithms. 
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Figure 2. Computation of the Linearity Filter. 
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Figure 1. Functional decomposition of the Tracking and Bandwidth 
Reduction algorithms. 


Figure 6 . Color image enhancement algorithm performance is evaluated 
with various error measures. 


Figure 7. Original image. 



Figure 3. A Taxonomy of Image Understanding Operations. 


Figure 8. Degraded image: 50% dynamic range. 
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Figure 4. A Hardware Architecture Based on the Taxonomy of Figure 1. 
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Figure 10. Restored and enhanced image. 
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A testbed has been developed for the study of sensor systems to be used in telerobotic 
operations. The program, conducted in conjunction with Johnson Space Center of NASA, addresse 
the navigational problems associated with target acquisition and rendezvous for telecperated 
robotic work stations. The program will utilize a mobile platform which will support various 
sensor systems during their development and testing in an earth-based environment. 

txqdueCi o n 

The testbed has been developed in support of a program to develop sensor systems that will 
aid in rendezvous and docking operations to be conducted as a part of the space station program. 
A mobile platform has been used to permit testing of these components in a conventional 
laboratory environment with consequent savings in cost and complexity. The sensor systems, 
while representative of devices currently in use for robotic applications, are not considered 
prototypical of the ones that ( wili be used in the final applications. The test program provided 
information that vwilT\,support the design of system augmentations and will lead to 
comprehensive test program for sensor development. 

3. System Description 

The platform selected for this program, as sho/m in figure 1, is an electrically driven 
system utilizing three wheels which are steerable in a coordinated manner. It is capable of 
rapid changes in direction as well as turning in place . The internal control computer is 
capable of accepting commands to respond in real dime to joy stick motion or to traverse a 
preselected path under program control. The commands are generated utilizing a host computer 
and transmitted over a radio frequency (R3F) modem link. 

The sensor systems address the problems of /target acquisition, path planning and obstacle 
avoidance, and guidance. The systems are used /in a teleope rated mode for the initial phases of 
the program with autonomous tests being planned for later in the program. The testbed has been 
equipped with an initial configuration of sensors and other components will be introduced at a 
later date. / 

The primary target acquisition system utilizes a video camera to permit target recognition 
and to provide azimuth and elevation information. The camera, as shown in figure 2, n as 
automatic focusing and a variable focal length lens, so that target search can be performed in 
the wide angle mode and target tracking pan be performed in the telephoto mode. A laser "'•ngir.g 
device, shown in figure 3, is used to provide range information. The video camera and 
units are mounted on a pan unit to facilitate the search function . 

Obstacle avoidance is provided by a mapping sensor and an impact detection sensor. The 
mapping sensor, shown in figure 4, utilizes a commercially available ultrasonic transducer which 
is scanned over the full range of azimuth to simulate a radar mapping of the environment. The 
ultrasonic transducer is mounted so that it 1$ facing down to a metal reflector, set at 45 
degrees, which redirects the acoustic wave in a horizontal plane. The metal reflector is 
rotated by a stepping motor to provide the scanning furction. A conventional radar system was 
not used for reasons of operational convenience, but the similarity in wavelength between 
ultrasound and microwaves should result in comparable resolution between the two transducer 
concepts. An impact detection system in the form of a skirt that surrounds the unit nay be seen 
in figure 1. The sensors are small PVDF film elements attached to the circumferential band. 
These elements flex when the skirt impacts an obstacle and generate a small piezoelectric 
voltage which is amplified and detected. 
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Figure 5 
Monitor display 

The data from the range, mapping, and impact sensors are interfaced to a microprocessor 
which controls, formats, and transmits the data to the host computer. The data is transmitted 
over the same RF modem as is used for the control commands of the platform. The presentation of 
the data on the monitor of the host computer is done using the available software in its 

resident system. A typical display is shown in figure 5. The acoustic range data is shown in 

graphical form with azimuth angle and range plotted on the same display. Parameters such as 
laser range, camera and laser azimuth angle, and acoustic range in the forward direction are 
displayed as digital values. The control of the platform is provided by a joystick at the 
workstation or through navigational instructions from the host computer. 

4. Test Program 

A test program has been carried out at the Johnson Space Center to evaluate the effectiveness of 
the sensors provided for navigation. The tests included operation in sight of the operator, 
operation using only the sensors, navigation around an obstacle and down a corridor, and 

rendezvous with a target. It was found that operation in an environment free of obstacles was 

easily accomplished using vision and range as the primary sensors. When obstacles requiring 
intricate maneuvers for their avoidance were introduced, the problem became more difficult. 
Real-time mapping of the space around the platform with an easily viewed display is required for 
navigation in this environment. 


The vision system was by far the most important sensor. Augmentation of this capability by 
the use of multiple cameras to give panoramic coverage to simulate the capability of human 
vision would be desired. The test environment did not simulate the lighting conditions of a 
space environment and consideration should be given to that aspect. 

The range information was not re* lily accessible to the operator as he viewed the video 
monitor . An improved presentation of this data would be quite valuable. In lieu of this 
information, a stereo vision type of display could be considered. 

The panning mechanism for the video and laser rangefinder units did little to improve the 
utility of the system. The ability of the platform to pivot in place using its own drive system 
was a far more valuable mechanism, since you could drive off in the direction that you were 
viewing at any time. 

The mapping system was limited by the same consideration as the range system, lack of 
adequate display. The resident software in the host did not provide for a conventional range- 
azimuth display. One of our recommendations was to separate the sensor system from the host 
control system so that software for the display of the data could he developed separately. This 
change would also address a problem that was experienced with the RF link, that of contention 
and interference between the control and data acquisition functions. 

It is our intent to continue development of sensor systems for this platform. Rockwell 
International has procured an identical platform for use in its Tele robotic Integration and 
Engineering Research. Laboratory so that components may be evaluated prior to their testing at 
NASA. 


This work has been supported in part by NASA under contract NAS9-17365 . The support of Johnson 
Space Center personnel has been an important contribution to this program. 
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" The primary task of the vision sensor in a telerobotic system Is to provide information about the 
position of the system’s effector relative to objects of interest in its environment. The subtasks 
required to perform the primary task include image segmentation, object recognition, and object 
location and orientation in some coordinate system. The accomplishment of the vision task requires 
the appropriate processing tools and the system methodology to effectively apply the tools to the 
subtasks. This^apen-desoribey^e functional structure of the telerobotic vision system used In the 

Langley Research Center 's JJLaUG’f Intelligent Systems Research Laboratory (ISJU4 and discusses two 

monovision techniques for accomplishing the vision subtasks. ] , ^ ^ 

V $ <X/Y ***** 

2. Introduction 


PS 




The telerobotic vision research objective is to adapt, develop, and evaluate noncontact sensing techniques 
to recognize and determine the location of objects In 3-space. To meet the objective, five goals have been 
established: (1) the techniques should be minimally complex in both hardware and software; (2) be generally 
applicable to a wide range of tasks; (3) require minimal or no alteration or premarking of the target objects; 
(4) be capable of mimicking a human operator Ci.e., be able to provide target location information in terms of 
approach velocity as well as position); and (5) function in human real time (4 Hz.). An assumption that is 
allowed in order to minimize scene complexity Is that the target objects are man made and a priori knowledge 
about them is available to the vision system. This Is a reasonable assumption considering the nature of 
current and near future space operations. 

3. System Configuration 

The vision system Is a distributed process within the Telerobotic System Simulation (TRSS} [1], The system 
is functionally configured as two concurrent processes: the vision executive and the vision processor 

{fig. I). The executive Includes the functions of command interpretation, vision subtask determination, data 
base and modelling activities, local control activity, data conversion, and transfer of vision system status 
information to higher telerobotic system levels. The executive functions are performed by two modules referred 
to as the interpreter and the control interface. The Interpreter directs the determination of target informa- 
tion by the vision system and the control interface processes and transmits the result to the telerobot Vs 
control ler. 


The interpreter’s functions of command interpretation, subtask determination and sequencing, and data base 
organization and manipulation are hierarchical in structure and, therefore, are natural candidates for 

implementation as trees [2]. A tree is a collection of elements called nodes along with relationships among 
the nodes (e.g., parenthood, childhood, sequence, direction, precedence) that place a hierarchical structure on 
the nodes, A node can represent any entity (e.g., parent, child, subtask, shape, command) that does not 

violate the syntax or relational structure of the tree in which it exists (i.e. it must not impede the 

execution of the function). Trees can be subdivided into subtrees: A subtree consisting of shape nodes would 

represent an object, and one made up of command nodes would represent an execution imperative. 

The vision interpreter is implemented as an abstract data type that allows the creation, deletion, and 
manipulation of trees of arbitrary size and function. The trees exist only at runtime and only when required 
to execute the requested function, thus, minimizing use of memory. As an example, assume that an imperative is 
received by the interpreter to locate a detected, but unrecognized object. The appropriate task tree is 
generated along with the necessary subtask, command, and object recognition subtrees embedded correctly in the 
task tree. The tree structure itself ensures the correct execution sequence. When the object is recognized, 
the recognition subtree is replaced by the object’s description subtree known a priori, the location subtask 
subtree is generated, and the tree driven execution is performed again. 

The control interface converts raw position data derived by the vision processor to a form compatible with 
the telerobot’s control protocol. The TRSS data structure that handles dynamic system input/output is so 
constructed as to allow all position information to be accessed in terms of a common generic structure, 
generally referred to as an NSAP homogeneous matrix [3], The matrix: 
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Is composed of an approach vector A describing the direction normal to the target plane, a sliding vector S 
denoting a direction normal to the A vector with In the target plane and describing the rotation of the target 
plane about the A vector, the N vector which Is the cross product of the S and A vectors, and the positron 
vector 9 denoting the x, y, end z translations separating the axis systems of the camera and the target. The 
NSAP matrix contains all the Information necessary to denote the orientation and position of the target with 
respect to the camera frame, and facilitates the various frame transformations that must occur in the tele- 
robotic control process £4]-£5]. The angular parameters required for control can be extracted directly from 
the matrix. The decoupled angles used for finely resolved rate situations can be determined with the help of 
direction cosines as shown below: 

rot. abt. z » arctan(Ny/Sy) 


rot. abt. y ■ arccos(Az/(l - Ay**2)**0.5) (1) 

rot. abt. x • arccos(Az/(l - Ax**2}**0.5) 

where checks for singularities and proper quadrants are implied. For position control situations or general 
system requirements, an NSAP to Euler transform has been Implemented. 

The vision processor performs the vision subtask as required by the executive and determines and advises 
the executive of the current status of vision processing. The vision processor is functionally segmented into 
low level, middle level, and high level processing. Low level processes Include thresholding, gray level 
histogram generation and manipulation, and edge detection. Hardware and software implementing low level 

processes have generally been acquired from outside sources. Middle level processes Include gray level based 
recognition, simple shape recognition, and target location. High level processes involve complex object 
recognition. Development and implementation of high level and middle level vision processes are the subjects 
of internal research. Two middle level processes that have been developed are discussed in this paper. 

4, Monovision Methods 

Two techniques that have application to the vision subtasks of segmentation, shape decomposition, recog* 
nitlon, and 3-space location are briefly discussed. The techniques are designed to extract 3-space Information 
from a single two dimensional Intensity image using prior knowledge and the principles of the perspective 
transformation. 

The first method Is based on the elastic matching £6] approach to pattern recognition and has application 
to shape decomposition, object recognition, and object location. It is an adaption of the linear programing 
technique of goal programming to the nonlinear problem of elastic matching [7]. Conceptually, elastic matching 
can be explained by envisioning a transparent reference image overlaying a goal image. The reference image is 
then warped or distorted to conform to the goal image by locally matching correspond! ng regions In the two 
Images. The reference Image Is a flexible template that Is modelled as a system of equation pairs where each 
equation pair represents a linear combination of patterns that a point In the reference image can describe in 
moving to a point In the goal image (fig. 2). The amount of displacement that each pattern contributes to the 
distortion Is determined by identifying the values of the parameters A1 and B1 associated with each of the 
distortion patterns. The parameter values are derived by minimizing the absolute differences between 
corresponding reference and goal Image points without violating the pattern constraints. This typo of problem 
is easily modelled mathematically using the linear programming technique of goal programing £8J. The 
computational procedure that most efficiently resolves the optimal values of the goal programming model's 
parameters Is the Simplex Algorithm. 

The technique has been used to recognize -simple three-dimensional objects of minimum curvature (i.e., near 
planar) and determine their location in 3-space. A single prototype shape (e.g., a rectangle) can be used to 
Identify any of a primitive set of simple shapes by distorting it to match the image of an unknown shape. A 
simple shape Is here defined to be a convex geometric figure formed on the surface of a sphere of large radius 
and the primitive set consists of rectangles, triangles, and ellipses. The values of parameters A3 through AS 
and B3 through 85 yield information that allows recognition of the set members regardless of orientation. Once 
an object is Identified, either as a simple shape or a combination of simple shapes, an exact model of Its 
normal view is distorted to match the now known Image, and information regarding its location and orientation 
can be derived from the parameters AO through A3 and BO through 83. Equations (2) through |7) show the 
geometric significance of the parameters. 


AO * X* - X 

: translation 

(2) 

BO * Y* - Y 



A1 * -(I - gain) 

: gain 

(3) 

B1 = -(1 - gain) 




where gain * X*/X or Y*/Y 
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(4) 


A2 « (X* - X)/Y : rotation in x-y plane 

B2 « (Y* - Y)/X 


A3 * -(1 - gain)/Y : perspective and 

B3 * -{1 - gain)/X triangular shape information 


A4 * (X* - X)/a**2 : seiaicircular shape information 

B4 « (Y * - Y)/b**2 


(5) 

( 6 ) 


where a**2 - X**2 - Y**2 and b**2 • Y**2 - X**2 

A5 « -(1 - gain)/Y**2 : elliptical shape information (7) 

BS - -{1 - gain)/X**2 

Equations (8) through (10), which are based on properties of the perspective transformation [9], show the 
parameters' relationship to the range, pitch, and yaw respectively of the target object relative to the 
camera's axis system. 


range » (f*Wo*(2 - Alj )./(.(! - Al)*Ws) (8) 

where f is the focal plane distance of the camera/lens system. Wo is the object width, and Ws is the camera's 
Image sensor width, 

tan + • 2*f*A3/(l - Al) (9) 

where * Is the pitch angle, and 

tan 0 - 2*f *83/(1 - Bl) (10) 


where 9 is the yaw angle. 

Using a slightly different template (fig. 3), the technique has also been used to recognize arc segments 
and to decompose a geometrically complex object into Its constituent shapes* The template is modelled as a 
system of n general equations of the second degree each of which represents a point on the arc segment of 
Interest. The relative values of the derived parameters A, B, C, 0, E, and F indicate the conic type of which 
the arc segment Is a part (fig* 3) and their numerical values can be used to obtain the axis orientation, the 
foci, the vertices, the axis intercepts, and the eccentricty of the conic. 

One way of determining a demarcation between simple shapes In an object's Image is to locate boundary 
reversals (fig. 4). This is indicated when there is a rotation of axis between two adjacent arc segments such 
that the axes lie in diagonally opposite quadrants. The vertices of arc segments at the boundary reversals are 
used as end points of lines that subdivide the object's image into convex shapes that can be approximated by 
the primitive set. 

8y linearizing the problem, the computational efficiency of performing elastic matching Is Increased so 
that it becomes feasible as a real time procedure. Previous methods (e.g., exhaustive enumeration and dynamic 
programmi ng ) have required running times that are exponentially related to the number (n) of point pairs 
involved In the match: 


T(n) • r**n (11) 

where r is the number of possible global match configurations. For an n variable problem, the worst case 
running time of the Simplex Algorithm is linearly related to n: 

T(n) « n (12) 

When the flexible template is transposed to Its dual [7]-[8], each pair of points to be matched requires a 
variable. Thus, the addition of point pairs has little Impact on the running time of the elastic matcher 
[7 J-l 8]. When using the technique for object location, the position update frequency Is 4 Hz,, which is in the 
realm of human real time (1.333 to 4 Hz.). It must be noted that most of the time In the position determi- 
nation/manipulator activation cycle of the current testbed is consumed by the image processing activity and not 
by the parameter identification and location calculations. A faster Image processor would allow frequencies 
approaching video frame rates (30 Hz.). 

The second method determines the location and orientation of a planar object from any four points on the 
object that describe a reasonably convex quadrangle. Given the Inter-vertex distances of the quadrangle and 
the optical parameters of the camera, the rotational and translational displacements between the object and 
camera can be uniquely determined. 

The distance and orientation of the quadrangle relative to the lens axis fra/w can be solved in a closed 
form. The object points are defined as perspective projections of the image points along rays originating at 
the lens center, that is 


Ti » XI *11 


(13) 
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wh«re the quadrangle <10, II, 12, I3> denotes the projection of the target <T0, Tl, 72, T3> on the Image plane 
(fig. 5). The axis system Is chosen such that the x and y components of the projected Image (lx, Iy) lie on 
the Image plane and I z equals the focal length of the camera. In their paper on passive ranging. Hung and Yeh 
[10] prove that there exists a unique vector K which relates the target quadrangle and Its Image quadrangle and 
that It can be described In terms of the projected Image points and the Inter- vertex distances. The distances 
between the pairs of vertices can be described by a unique pair of nonzero real numbers, alpha and beta. 


Independent of the coordinate system chosen, such that 

13 * 10 ♦ alpha*m - 10) ♦ beta*(I2 - 10) (14) 

where noncol If nearly Implies that 

alpha + beta * 1 (15) 

Equations (13) and (14) can be rewritten as 

k3*T3 - k0*T0 ♦ alpha*(kl*Tl - kO*TO) ♦ beta*(k2*T2 - kO*TO) (16) 

By substituting for the Tl and dividing by k3, equation (16) can be transformed to 

13 • (k0A3)*(l-alpha-beta)M0 *, Ckl/k3)*alpha*Il ♦ (k2A3)*beta*I2 (17) 


where the I vector represents the (x, y, z) coordinates of the Image points. Noting that k3 Is common to all 
the right hand terms. It can be considered a scaling factor that reduces the target quadrangle from its 
original dimensions to Its projected dimensions at the Image plane where k3 equals 1. Thus, from similarity. 
Hung and Yeh describe k3 In terms of the relationship of the magnitudes of the real and projected diagonals: 

M * j|T0 - T3| j/j J(kOA3)*U - alpha - beta)*I0 - J3j| (18) 

This Information Is sufficient to solve for the three dimensional positions of the quadrangle vertices (Tl) In 
the camera axis frame. The quadrangle orientation, described by the equation of the normal to the plane 

occupied by the quadrangle In 3-space, Is determined by substituting the coordinates of any three vertices into 

the general equation of the plane. Solving the system of simultaneous equations gives the following explicit 
expressions for the orientation vector In terms of the quadrangle vertices derived above: 

Ax' » (Tly*T2z-Tlz*T2y+TOz*r2y-TOy*T2z+TOy*Tlz-TOz*Tly )/(D(T) ) 

Ay* » (TlZ*T2x+Tlx*T2z+T0x*T2z -T0i*T2x+T0z*Tlx-T0x*Tlz ) / ( 0 (T ) ) (.19) 

AZ* * (Tlx*T2y-Tly*T2x+T0y*T2x-T0x*T2y+T0x*Tly-T0y*Tlx)/(D(T) ) 

where 

0 (T) * TOx* ( Tly *T2z -T 1 z *T2y ) +T0y * ( Ti z*T2x-Tl x *T 2z ) *T0z* ( Tl x *T2y-TIy *T2x ) (20) 

and Ax, Ay, and Az are determined from Ax’ , Ay*, and Az' by normalizing by the magnitude of the vector 
(Ax', Ay*, Az'). 

Once the positions of the quadrangle vertices and the direction of its normal are known, the vectors that 

comprise the NSAP matrix can be found. The approach vector A Is the orientation vector derived above. The 

sliding vector S Is related to the slope of the base of the quadrangle with respect to the camera frame. It is 
the x, y, and z components of the vector Tl - TO normalized by Its length. The position vector P Is simply the 
components of the selected point of approach on the quadrangle <T0, Tl, T2, T3>. The intersection of the 
diagonals Is commonly chosen. 

For each probable target. It Is necessary to determine and specify the alpha and beta parameters, based 
upon the Inter-vertex distances of the quadrangle for each target Introduced. One approach to entering new 
models In the data base Is to automate this task in a one shot Initialization procedure by processing one frame 
of the target image from a camera position normal to and at a known distance from the target. These parameters 
are calculated and stored in the data base. The calculations are based on equation (13) (and Its transforma- 
tions) with the X vector known. The results are presented here without derivation. 

alpha * Y2/Y1 (21) 

beta * Y3/Y1 

where 

VI » I0x*(I2y - Ily) ♦ IlxMIQy - I2y) ♦ I2x*(Iiy - lOy) 

V2 * -M0x*(I3y - I2y) ♦ l2x*(ICy - I3y) ♦ I3x*(I2y - lOy) (22) 

Y3 » I0x*(I3y - Ily) ♦ ilx*(lOy - I3y) ♦ I3x*Mly - IOy) 


The raw state information consisting of the three translational and the three angular displacements of the 
target from the camera generated by both the elastic matcher and quadrangle projection methods is converted to 
the NSAP matrix. This matrfx is input to the interface control section of the vision executive for further 
processing. 
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5. Future Work 


The vision system development In the ISRL centered on the processing of single, two dimensional. Intensity 
based (!.«•, video) Images. The next research phase will Involve the extension of the system to process single 
three dimensional range based Images as well as further refinement of the two dimensional techniques. The 
successful development of a laser vision sensor based on the FM-CW radar technique will support the next 
phase [111. 
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Figure i - System configuration. 
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Figure Z - Elastic template. 


Figure 1 - Arc segment identification. 
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Figure 4 - Shape decomposition. Figure i. - Quadrangle projadion. 
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1. fiBSTKCT 

A considerable number of activities require closed loop control of all six degrees of freedom of body 
motion. Accuracy aix) ^bandwidth are key issues In applications ranging from mirror positioning to robot control, 
from vehicular dooming to autonomous construction and maintenance systems* One limitation has been the absence 
of a robust senior capable of such measurement in a real time environment. 

^ \r 

An advanced method of tracking three-dimensional motion of bodies has been developed. This system has the 
potential to dynamically characterize machine and other structural motion, even in the presence of structural 
flexibility, thus facilitating closed loop structural motion control. The system's operation is based on the 
concept that the intersection of three planes defines a point,* Three rotating planes of laser light, fixed and 
moving photovoltaic diode targets, and a pipe- lined architecture of analog and digital electronics are used to 
locate multiple targets whose mmber is only limited by available computer memory. Data collection rates are a 
function of the laser scan rotation speed and are currently selectable up to 480 hz. The tested performance on a 
preliminary prototype designed for 0.1 in accuracy (for tracking human motion) at a 480 hz data rate includes a 
worst case resolution of 0,8 mm (0.03 inches), a repeat ability of /$o) 63 5 mm {(+0.02 5 inches), and an absolute 
accuracy of/^2.0 mm (+0.08 inches )<i^DnjT^n eight cubic meter volume with allpresul ts applicable at the 95% 
level of confidence along each coordinate region. • 1 JjO/isf f** , : Vf f 

The full six degrees of freedom of a body can be computed by attaching three or more target detectors to the 
body of interest. Structural motions can be tracked by attaching targets to the specific points of interest. 
The accuracy In reducing XY Z target position data to body angular orientation for this first prototype ranges 
from +0.5 to +1,0 degrees. Moving targets can be tracked at speeds exceeding l fly's with signal integrity tested 
but not limited to 25 Hz motions, 

~2. DKTRDODCTXCM 


Sensors that track body motion are critical to the Implementation of closed loop position control systems in 
addition to facilitating the analysis of system dynamics. Many potential applications exist, from the analysis 
of human motion to the control of robot motion. Positioning accuracy and fast response of robot end-effector 
motion are important for many applications. While industrial robots have acceptable repeatability, their 
absolute positioning accuracy is relatively poor. This is for the most part due to their control architecture 
which involves closed loop position control at the joint level rather than at the end-effector level. There has 
been a need to accurately track the full 6 degrees of freedom of end-effector motion in order to facilitate what 
is known as end-point control (SJ. To enhance robot performance, a mzeber of i ns tr mentation systems have been 
developed for measuring 3D body motion in particular for the study of human movement. These include systems 
based on photogrammetry, electrogonicmetry , sonic tri angulation, acceleranetry , and electro-optical phenomena. 
During the last decade, particular attention has been focused on electro-optical techniques. Within this group 
are several systems currently used in human motion laboratories: VICOM, SELSPLOT, CODA-3, and the United 
Technologies systems. Each system quotes comparable performance characteristics sufficient for the purpose of 
collecting human motion data, but each has inherent limitations in the maximum number of targets, in data 
processing time, in accuracy, or in bandwidth, which thus limit their utility to other applications. Other 
systems (2,2) have been developed for performance measurement of robot function but these are typically not 
compatible with closed loop control oriented sensing. Those that are (3) have other constraints. 

The system described here, the Minnesota Scanner (or MnScan) , has been under development for several years 
in an attempt to provide a cost effective, high performance alternative. Our present prototype, which was 
developed for tracking huoan motion with a goal of achieving 0.1 inch accuracy per axis for all three dimensions, 
has undergone extensive testing and calibration. Figure 1 shows the physical lay out of the laser scanning 
system in our Motion Analysis laboratory. This paper reports on our most recent results which demonstrate this 
system's potential for serving as a robot end point sensing system. 
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Figure 1: Physical Layout of the Laboratory 

3. SYSTEM CQVIOiaKtlGS 

The ays ten is based on the concept that three planes of li^it, with differing normal vectors, intersect at a 
point in three-dimensional space. The basic premise of the method is that three intersecting planes define a 
point provided that none of the directional oosines of the three planes are the sane. Thus, if the egiations of 
three planes are known, the intersection point's coordinates can be found. 

The planes are generated by passing light from a low power laser through a cylindrical lens arrangement and 
are swept through the measurement field at a constant velocity by reflecting the plane off of a mirror rotating 
at a constant angular velocity. The mirror is an octagonal prism attached to a 60 Hz reluctance synchronous 
motor. This allows for a high data collection frequency, 480 Hz, and precludes the need for phased lock loops 
and connections between the motors. As the plane moves through the work cell, it passes over photodetectors 
sensitive to the laser's wavelength. The signal from each detector is filtered to remove background light, 
amplified, and then further conditioned to provide a TTL julse each time a plane passes over it. Incur present 
configuration only one laser is in the volume at any one time. This is done by phasing the three mirror scan 
motors appropriately* This phasing, its effects, and other design issues, are discussed in more detail in 
HacFarlane, 1983 (5) and MacFarlane and Donath, 1985 {6}. x 

In order to tell ttm lasers apart, three fixed initial references are located at one corner a ewer right 
front) of the field so that each of these detectors views only one laser. The pulses generated by these three 
detectors form the basis for the data collection scheme. Every time an initial reference signal changes to 
positive, a counter is reset. These signals provide the data board with the current laser status so data can be 
routed correctly. In addition to the initial references, there are also three fixed final references which 
define the opposite end of the target voltae and a mxaber of target detectors, which are free to move within the 
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target volume. The final reference detectors ere not necessary but provide a means for compensating for any 
t wall deviations in the angular velocity of the mirrors, if necessary. Although closed loop speed control of the 
motors is possible# it was deemed unnecessary# given the present configuration and the desired specifications. 

To locate a point in three dimensions# the following pieces of data are required* the equation of the plane 
when it passes the initial reference# which is assueed to be known# and the angle of rotation from the initial 
reference to the target for each of the three planes. The angle information is generated by sending the TTX. 
conditioned signal from each detector to a data collection board. This board contains four major section*: 

1. A IS bit oounter driven by an eight MJz quartz crystal. 

2. A signal decoding section. 

3. A bank of registers: 3-16 bit registers for each target detector and final reference detector. 

4. A section to decode the register address for output. 

and four register buses* 

1. Memory input. 

2. Enable to read. 

3. Enable to write. 

4. Memory output to parallel port. 

Each time s detector "sees" a plane# the current counter value is placed in the appropr late register as 
determined by the signal decoding section. This is done continuously# transparent to the host processor every 
time a plane peases through the target volisne. The value in the register represents the data board time for the 
plane to rotate from reference to target# and can be converted to an angle since the angular velocity is 
constant . 

4. TARGET OGMFIGQRATICM 

Target photodetectors were selected to have high sensitivity in order to minimize needed laser power# and 
had a 120 degree wide angle field in order to be visible to all lasers as they moved in the field. The active 
area of the sensor was 20 mm 2 . 

As stated# each target detector defines a point In space. To define the orientation of a body# three points 
are required. A fourth point provides redundancy in the event that one detector is momentarily blocked from the 
view of the light planes# and also allows a least squares estimate to be fitted based on 4 sets of three points. 
The greater the separation distance between targets# the greater the accuracy in determining the body 
orientation. However# In order for the target mounts net to get unwieldy# the separation distance was 
constrained . 

5. SYSTEM QQHF1GDK&TIGE EF F EC T S C» OOMPUZATXQi 

After the timing data has been obtained it must be converted to three-dimensional position information 
(points) in order to be useful. To locate each point the information required is the location of the axis of 
rotation of the plane# the location of the initial reference, and the angle of rotation from the initial 
reference. to the target for each plane. With this information# each plane can be represented at the target# and 
the intersection of these planes define the target's tx,y,x) location. The exact equations can be found ia 
Sorensen# 1986 (12) . 

In order to compute a target's location# the locations of the reference targets and the optical axes of 
rotation must be known. The axes of rotation are positioned so that they are parallel or orthogonal to each 
other and to the global coordinate system (GCS) # with two axes being vertical and the third, horizontal ia 
orientation. This is done to simplify the position calculations. The simplification is necessary in order to 
decrease the computational time required of data reduction. Bechtold (1) shoved that if the axes of rotation 
were arbitrarily located# the solution process would be an open form iteration. To obtain a solution, all three 
angles are entered into the solution matrix along with an initial approximation for the solution. A Newton 
iteration method is then used to converge to the final solution. However# by orienting two of the light planes 
along a vertical orientation, their intersection yields a vertical line. This line defines the coordinates of 
the point in the horizontal plane. To define the third coordinate# the third plane is used to intersect the 
vertical line. The solution process in this case is closed form in nature and very short; only two equations. 
Th* derived solution in this case is thus reduced to two two-dimensional calculations per three-dimensional 
point. The time saved is immense and makes the process feasible for real-time situations. 

6. QBT&Hianxxcn ar system fasajbyebs 

As indicated earlier# the location of each axis of rotation must be determined in order to effectively use 
the system. Other parameters that must be identified are the location of the initial and final reference 
photodetector s for each laser. To locate the positions of the six fixed reference diode targets and a local 
coordinate frame for each moving axis of ro^tion, a ZEISS precision measurement system was used. This 
measurement device consists of two theodolites interfaced to a computer . Once the theodolites are calibrated to 
provide their locations with respect to a global coordinate frame in the room# points can be located with respect 
to the defined frame with accuracy and repeatability better than 0. 003 inches. 

To do the systoa calibration# four or more points of known location are needed to calibrate the theodolites. 
These points were located on an optical bench (3& x 2m) which straddled the target voluoe during the calibration 
process (see Figure 2). This removable test bench was used to define the global coordinate system and to set up 
the ZEISS calibration points whidh were located with a six-foot vernier caliper. After the reference detectors 
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Figure 2)t Blew up of Region Adjacent to Moving Mirror 

are affixed to the measurement field boundaries and the axes of rotation oriented, the three mechanical axes of 
rotation and the six reference detector locations nay be aeasured. With all system parameters defined, the data 
generated by the system can be reduced to three-dimensional points. 

7. HIV IMG AXIS OP ROttTIC* 

Although the use of the octagonal mirror gives the systen a high bandwidth, it introduces a complication. 
Since tha reflective surface is a finite distance from the mechanical axis of rotation, the optical and 
mechanical axes are not coaligned, and as a result, the optical axis is not fixed in space, but moves as the 
mirror rotates (see Figure 3). This motion is not negligible and cannot be ignored since the axis can move as 
much as 0.25 inches in each direction perpendicular to the axis of rotation. Fortunately, this motion is a 
function of realizable parameters and can be fitted to an equation. The determining factors are the geometry of 
the mirror and the line defined by the incident laser beam. A detailed model was derived f com differ enti al 
geometry and implemented in software (12) . 

8. STATIC PEWGBMkNCB TASTING 

To determine if the data generated by the system is accurats, a detailed calibration was performed* The 
process involved moving a vertically-oriented, linear array of eight targets through the target volume. 

The optical bench was used as a means for mounting and providing regular movement of the target 
configuration. A movable horizontal rail was placed parallel to the x axis to yield changes in y. Displacement 
of a vertical rail with the attached target configuration yielded changes in x. With the eight targets at 
varying heights, it was not necessary to change the z component. The targets were moved along six inch intervals 
in the x and y directions by the appropriate adjustment of the horizontal and vertical rails. This protocol 
yielded data on 616 discrete points within the target voXune; eleven locations in the x direction, seven in the 
y, and eight in the z. At each location, data was recorded using both systems; the theodolite based method and 
the Laser Scanning approach. Each target was sampled (measured) 200 times by the Laser Scanning system to 
provide data foe statistical analysis. 

9. RESULTS 

flccu racy : In testing the system a phase lag error was discovered. By modeling the error, based on a 

ana Her subset (200 out of 616) of the total measurement, the phase lag was eliminated. The spatial locations of 
the detectors for the ZEISS and the MnScan system are shown in Figure 4 for 3 slices through the field. It can 
be seen that on the scale of these plots, the data from the two systems effectively superimpose. However, 
further analysis shows that there was a coot mean squared error of 0.04 inches that remained and that a 95 
percent confidence interval includes an error of ±0.0 8 inches along each axis. These results were obtained at 
480 Hz data acquisition rates. (TVro data points are missing from Figure 4 because their associated data file was 
irretrievably lost by an inadvertent deletion. These were thus not included in any error or calibration 
analys es .) 

10. nsoLurxai 

The spatial resolution is dependent on the position within the target volume. The input parameters to the 
solution matrix, the three rotation angles, have an angular resolution; thus, the distance from the target to 
each laser affects the tangential resolution of each laser. 

Each angle has a resolution determined by the an$ilar velocity of the mirror and the clock speed on the data 
collection board. The angular resolution is the amount of rotation per clock count. For the present 
configuration, with an ei^it faceted mirror rotating at 60 Hz and an eight MHz clock, the resolution is: 
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Figure 4s 5 


Figure 4b: 


Figure 4c: 
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At a distance of 30 feet (the naxisia target distance for any laser) the angular resolution corresponds to a 
tangential resolution of 0.034 inches. This result is misleading because it is not the spatial resolution. By 

using the tangential resolution and the system's geometry# the actual spatial resolution at a point can be 

determined. This resolution has components along each of the three different axes which varies from half to 
two- thirds of the tangential resolution of 0.034 inches across the measurement field. 

11. 8 1«»L TO MOIS8 BATlOx POVft SPECTRAL SBWm 

Hoise in the signal comes from a variety of sources including electronic# optical and environmental 
effects. If one were to examine the timing data from a stationary detector for one laser# the expected result# 
assisting no noise# would be a constant maber. The actual result varies from five to ten counts depending on the 
angular location within the field! the closer to the initial reference the smaller the variation. TO determine 
the Impact of this noise# data was collected at 480 Hz to allow processing by a 10 -bit FFT (Fast Fourier 
Transform) for signal decomposition. The resulting frequency magnitudes displayed a single spike at zero hertz 
and no signal elsewhere. To observe the low level noise the zero hertz value was reset to zero and the 
magnitudes were replotted (see Figure 5). Now, peaks appear at 60 and 120 Hz with the 120 Hz peak having a 
magnitude 0,03 percent of the aero hertz magnitude. This result is the same throughout the field for each plane 

of light# independent of detector and signal processing channel. We have identified the source of the 60 Hz 

noise and are working towards eliminating it. 


, , t 0.03% of the 0 Hz 

Magnitude of the 0 Hz coapo&est 

Xio® component 



12. s ansi PLOTS AND noise filtering 

To examine the noise effects on accuracy and resolution# a set of data (300 samples at 480 Hz) for a 
stationary target was collected and reduced to (x ,y ,z) coordinates. This data la represented in two planar 
projections, an txy) plane view and a tyz) plane view. The (xz) plane is not used because x and z are 
independent and the plot of this plane would just show up as a cloud of points. An important fact to remember la 
that the active area of the detector is 20 mm 2 # or 0.176 inches in the x and z directions. The results indiotte 
that all calculated points fall within the active area. 

The planar projections (Figure 6) show the effect of the S to 10 counts of noise at a particular spatial 
location within our field. In both projections patterns are visible. For the (xy) plane# clusters located at the 
intersections of a diamond shaped grid are evident. This happens because the rotating ligit planes from lasers 
one and two pass the detector at discrete values associated with the clock resolution. The diagonal lines of the 
grid represent the orientation of the li$»t plane at each discrete value. The small clusters in the QtY) scatter 
plot are due to a variety of effects that are beyond the scope of this paper. Suffice it to say that they are 
not a function of motor speed or motor phasing and are thus not easy to remove at their source. Nevertheless, 
despite this noise, the resulting error over the test region falls within + 0.0 8 inches at the 95% level of 
oonfidenoe, well within the deal 91 specs for this prototype. 
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Figure 6e s Scatter Plots of the Signal Noise Effects In the (XY) Plate 



Figure 6b i Scatter Plots of the Signal Noise Sf facts in the (T9 Plane 

Although these projections show the Vocations of each digitised point, no infoaeatlon on relative density It 
obvious because multiple points are superimposed. This is laportent because in the (xy) projection of Figure 6 
only 20 percent of the data points are visible* To determine the distribution of the computed position, a tin 
dimensional histogram of the (xy) scatter plot was made. The area was divided into equal regions such that 
groupings were preserved, and the nuabtr of points in each cell was totaled* This data was then plotted in ordai 
to produce the histogram in Figure 7. This graph shows that the points indeed distribute themselves alon< 
quantised laser planes* 

To examine low psss effects on the accuracy and repeatabil Ity, the timing data can be passed through < 
digital filter. The filter used was a tenth order Butterworth lowpass with tiae reversal to preserve phase. T 
prevent start up oscillations, the first half of the signal is folded and inverted about the beginning of thi 
signal and likewise for the second half of the signal. This allows smooth transition signals and any start u; 
disturbances should die out in the artificial portion of the tigial. To provide desigi variability, the -3dl 
cut-off level can be specified to achieve tha desired performance. To eliminate the 120 8s peak, a 100 8s -3d! 
cut-off filter can be used. Each of 27 sets of modified timing data was passed through a filter and then romd* 
off to preserve the discrete nature of the data for this example* At this point the filtered timing data cars b 
reduced to coordinates and plotted. These results (Figure 9 have the same patterns as befers but now the note 
has baen attenuated, es expected. Although the noise has diminished, the signal to noise ratio can be improve* 
even further if desired. 1 he result of using a filter with a -3db cut-off level of 40 Bs is shown in Figure 5 
The histogram Indicates that the filter reduces the group of points to within a range of 0.04 inches in the x an 
y directions or an error of +0.02. The same proceea yields a range of 0.06 inches In the zdireetton (error o 
+0.03) . 
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Figure 7 1 Hlatogrm of (XT) Plena Scatter Plot 
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Figure 8a: Scatter Plots of the Signal Noise Effects in the XT Plane with a 100 Hz Low-Pass Filter 
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Two additional tests wsrs implemented to test the ays ten's performance. The first test considered a single 
pendulum supporting the eight targets on a L75 meter bar. The resulting low frequency notion covered an entire 
planar section of the target voliaee in an oscillatory pattern. Data was collected at freqiencles f ran 60 to 480 
Hz and showed, as expected, that there were no local discontinuities or global warping within the target voluae. 

The ei^ht targets were placed at relatively regular intervals along the bar with the farthest being about 72 
inches fro* the pivot point. The targets were in a linear configuration to achieve the effect of concentric 
circles, The advantage of this configuration is that the angular position, with respect to the center (or the 
axis) of rotation, is the save for each detector. This fact was used in two separate analyses of the pendulum 
data. 

The first test was a simple plot of the points reduced from the timing data (no filtering). Since the 
notion was in the (xz) plane, only two axes were used for the plots, in the two cases displayed (Figure 10), the 
sampling frequencies were 120 and 480 Hs. Other sampling rates were observed but, since the results were 
similar, only these two are shown. On these displacement records, the concentric arcs are clearly evident. At 
this point, inspection of these graphs tends to support that there are no Irregularities in the target voluae. 
furthermore, the arcs traced out in the 480 Hs case are sharply defined and very smooth, which indicates that the 
si 91 a 1 noise is indeed small in the global sense. In the 120 Hs case, the arcs are still very smooth, but not as 
sharply defined. This is partly due to the longer sampling period and, thus, multiple swings of the pendulum. 
The small effects of signal noise and the dynamics of the pendulum and its mount are more than enough to cause 
this blurring. The dark spots are the places where the pendulm changes direction! the deceleration and then 
acceleration puts the pendulum in one place for a longer time, thus causing the sampling density to be higher in 
these locations. Since there is friction in the pin joint, there will be damping of the motion! this 
reflected by the decreasing amplitude of each swing. 

A second method of analyzing the pendulum data was to plot the computed angular position of each detector r 
with respect to time. This method produced excellent results and is described in Sorensen, 1986 (12). 

The second test was to determine performance under small displacement and high f requency conditions. A 
single target waa attached to the end of an aluminum rod, whose other erd was mounted on the shaft of a closed 
loop position controlled DC servomotor. The proportional controller applied an oscillatory signal to the target 
tipped rod at specif led frequencies. Incorporated in the feedback loop waa a high resolution encoder, which 
provided an accurate angular displacement measurement independent of the MnScan generated data. 

A more detailed description and analysis of this test In which the target was driven at frequencies from 0.5 
to 25 hz, and both the target photodetector and the encoder were monitored, is also contained in Sorensen, (1986) 

(yj. 


Although further work is necessary, the implication thus far Is that this system can record hi^ier frequency 
dynamic deflections which can be used for the dynamic analysis of manipulators or ultimately for closed loop end- 
point control. 

14. FKLATXVB OKIKNEATIGM BRMBKN SWOT LUES 

One of the motivations in developing this system is to measure the 3-0 rotational and translational 
displacements ot one body with respect to another. This information is significant to a number of areas, e.g., 
tracking the 3-D motion of human joints. It also has been shown that dominant com pi lance in robots say come from 
the joints rather than from structural deflection in the links. Thus, the system was used to determine the 3- 
dimensional joint angles associated with relative motion of two bodies about a moving axis of rotation. These can 
be obtained based on the premise that three or more points define the position and orientation of a "rigid" robot 
link, ^ 


there are many ways of reducing sets of position data to orientation information, one of which is the SCHOT 
algorithm (4,10,11). This is a position averaging technique which provides the relative change in position 
between two bodies, the method used in our system is quite similar, but instead of using position averaging, it 
averages the orientation to reduce error and to determine changes in orientation. The results from the two 

methods agree within one degree in most of the cases tested. 

To check the accuracy in determining these angles, a single degree- of- freedom jig was designed with each of 
the two links holding a cluster of four targets fixed with respect tc each other. Gy displacing the jig 

throughout the measurement volume with the hinged joint angle fixed, the computed orientation angle based on the 

measured target locations can be compared to the actual angles. This was done for a range of angles for each of 
the three planes. The results of this test placed the error of the measurement at + Gt5 to 1-0 degree at the 95% 
aonfldenoe level. The result represented the accuracy in predicting the relative orientation angle throughout 
the entire target volume for each of the three planes. Increasing the accuracy in the determination of the XYZ 
locations of targets, changing the relative locations of the targets in the cluster, and moving the target 
cluster further from the axis of rotation would improve this result significantly. 

Calculation of the "instantaneous" axis of rotation of the joint in question is possible. This measurement 
can be performed on the system using the reduction algorithms (ia. f SCHUT) , but is not entirely stable due to 
the nature of the computation. This is especially a problem with robot links oriented 180° relative to each 
other. A new and different method of calculating the orientation between two arms has been developed based on 
duality theorems and spatial kinematics ( 8 |. This method bypasses the i ns tabi lity condi tions in other algorithms 
and thus provides a more accurate result for the rotation angles and the axis of rotation. 




Figure 10a : Cartesian Posi tion Plot of the 120 Hz Case 



Figure lObi Cartesian Position Plot of Lrv 480 Hz Case 


IS. CON CL OB I as 

the system described provides a fast and accurate method to record human locomotion and end-effector motion 
parameters. The tests reported here were conducted on the initial prototype pending the imminent completion of a 
newer system. the earlier prototype is only capable of tracking eight targets} thus data is available only for 
one joint. The system displays good dynamic bandwidth and acceptable performance. Data collected for 1.75 seconds 
at 240 Hz for 2 limb segments in a human motion study (4 target per limb) can be reduced to 3-0 relative 
orientation or joint angles on our existing prototype in approximately 20 second* on an Intel 80 8 6 based system 
using code generated by a Fortran compiler (with no attempt at optimizing the code). This implies that a 
computation for a set of instantaneous orientation angles takes approximately 50 msec. A very preliminary test 
with an array processor has shown that this figure can be cut at least in half. 

The accuracy of this system has surpassed the goal specification for human motion tracking for which it was 
originally designed} our goal had been to design a system with 0.1 inch accuracy. The system is not yet 
sufficiently accurate foe use as an end-point sensor in the control of existing robot manipulators. We * however, 
do feel that the system can already be used for facilitating quite a number of ejqperiments in this field. 
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Although the system retires line of si^it foe operation, the number of li^it sources and detector targets 
cm be Increased to ensure line of sight in most instances. Furthermore, when obstructions to the line of sight 
are unavoidable, full recovery is achieved as soon as the obstructions are removed. 

The resolution of the MnScan system is only a function of the system clock and laser scan speed. The system 
accuracy at present reflects certain additional phenomena which are being isolated and investigated. 
Significantly better performance is planned for our next prototype* 

Partial support for this work was received from the National Institute for Handicapped Research RZC Grant 
No. GOO 83000 7 5 and the National Science Foundation PYX Award (Grant No. DMC-83 51 82 7) . 
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define object apprehension as the determination of the properties of an object and the relationships 
among these properties. Wjff contrast this with recognition, which goes a step further to attach a label tg/the object 
as a whole. Apprehension [i^nBemenjallo manipulation. This is true whether the manipulation is being carried 
out by an autonomous ropoflyr^ of teleoperation involving sensory feedback. We present an 

apprehension paradigm usjing both vision and touch. In this model, we define a representation for object 

apprehension in terms of a\set of primitives and features, along with their relationships. This representation is the 
mechanism by which the data from the two modalities is combined. It is af^so the mechanism which drives the 
apprehension process. V A ~ 

/W 5 | f/l „ 

/> u I i^i 

2. Introduction 

It has been suggested by both psychologists and perceptual roboticists that objects are defined in terms of 
their parts and features, it has also been suggested that these features determine not only our recognition of 
objects, but also our interactions with them. It seems reasonable to say that these features (along with their 
relationships) are the outputs of the perceptual system. Our *irst task, then, In building a robotic perceptual system 
is to deter nine what this fixed set of features will be. This is also vita! to our representation pardigm, since these 
features n ust form the building blocks of objects which are to be manipulated by the system. We have chosen a 
hierarchical representation for objects which consists, at the lowest level, of a set of modality dependent primitives. 
Examples of such primitives for touch Include roughness, compliance, and several types of contact. For vision, 
primitives are region points and edges. These primitives are extracted by the sensors and then combined into 
successively more abstract features. During this process, the information from the two modalities is integrated and 
a symbolfc representation is created. For example, a tactile edge and a visual edge are combined into a 
supermodal entity "edge" which may then be combined with other edges to form a contour. This contour may 
eventually be labelled as a rim and the rim determined to be part of a pan. 

It is interesting to note that each modality measures only some apsect of reality. Take edges for example. 
The reality of an edge or a boundary of an object is what separates the object from other objects or from the 
background. Objects here can be either solid, gas or liquid. Sensors, however, only measure only some aspect of 


this reality. Hence the tactile sensor will measure and detect an edge as the difference between two substances, 
while the visual sensor will detect an edge as the difference between two colors or brightnesses. This object- 
background problem is similar to the figure-ground problem of psychophysics. In order to determine what an edge 
is, we must first determine what the difference is between the object and the background. This leads us to the 
question of calibration of the background. In our world we assume that the background is air and that the objects 
are solids. Hence a tactile edge is well defined as the difference between any reactive force from a solid and no 
force at all (the zero force). Needless to say this is a special, though frequent, case in our universe. A visual edge, 
on the other hand, does not always correspond to a physical edge. Shadows are an example. Hence the 
supermodal model must include some control strategies directing the individual modalities to calibrate. In particular, 
it must calibrate for the object-background relationship. The system might, for example, be required to differentiate 
between solids and gases in space applications, or between solids an^ liquids in underwater applications. Without 
this ability to differentiate between object and background, the concept of an edge is not well defined. 


. The features and primitives identified by the system are also combined into a hybrid model which is a 
combination of symbolic and spatial information. This representation is a loosely coupled collection of features and 
their relations. We call this representation a spat/a / polyhedron and it is, essentially, a user-centered guide to the 
features of an object and the relationships among these features in space. The identification of the features and 
relations of an object and their mapping to this spatial polyhedron then constitutes apprehension. 


Interestingly, apprehension may be all that is required for grasping: visual apprehension, which gives us 
global shape and size information, would drive the initial stages of a grasp, such as hand shaping and bringing the 
manipulator into contact with the object. Tactile apprehension of such features as temperature and roughness 
would then aid in the fine adjustment stage of the grasp, when information such as weight and smoothness of an 
object is vital. Our spatial polyhedral representation provides both the visual cues, such as global size, and the 
tactile cues, such as roughness, which seem to be important to perceptually driven graspiny. In addition, it provides 
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Information about where the manipulator might expect to encounter each of the parts of an object, both in space (for 
the initial reach) and In relation to one another (for specific grasps and manipulation). 

In the remainder of this paper, we present and discuss the issues involved in designing such a system. 


3. System Configuration Issues 

in this paper, we discuss the structure of a robotic perceptual system and the integration of information from 
different modalities, let us begin, then, by presenting a system configuration to serve as a framework for this 
discussion. What are the issues? First, we consider the type of sensing desired. Sensors are often categorized as 
either contact or non-contact Within these two broad classifications, we may place many different types of sensing 
devices, however, ail devices within a classification have several characteristics in common. Contact sensors sense 
locally - to gather a large amount of data requires sequential processing of the object. Contact sensors measure 
surface and material properties directly, for example temperature. And finally, a contact sensor may change its 
environment. Non-contact sensors tend more often to be global data gatherers, obtaining large amounts of 
Information in parallel. They do not. as a rule, act on their environment (although they may - for example, a vision 
system may have its own light source, changable at will.) Given the very different nature of these two types of 
sensors, it follows that we may make very different use of them. We have chosen to use one sensing mechanism 
from each of these categories. Our system makes use of a non-contact vison system and a contact sensor 
composed of a tactile array and a force/torque sensor. When we speak of the perceptual system later in this paper, 
we will refer to these sensing mechanisms as modalities. This is a term borrowed from the psychology literature. 
Our reasons for choosing these two sensing devices are twofold. First, they give us different, but complimentary 
information about the world. And second, they appear to be the two most Important senses. In humans, for both 
recogniton and manipulation. 

The next issue which we must consider is how we are to use our devices. Both the visual and the touch 
systems may be used either actively or passively. Obviously, people use both actively (by which we mean that they 
are able to control the parameters of the devices at will.) it makes sense that a robot system should also be able to 
use both modalities actively. However, this is less vital for the vision system, which is able to gather large amounts 
of data in a single "view*, than it is for touch. What is clear, however, is that each sensor is capable of only a partial 
view of its environment at any one time, and so it is imperative that at least one of the modalities be active. 

The final issue is the coupling of the sensing devices. When two devices are coupled, changing the 
parameters of one will effect the parameters of the other. When they are uncoupled, then each may work 
independently of the other. One can imagine industrial applications in which the coupling of sensors which 
represent different modalities would serve the purpose at hand, in the case of general perception, however, it is not 
clear that the coupling of two modalities will provide any benefits since the information gathered by such devices is 
conceptually different. What does make sense, though, is to couple two sensors which provide different cues within 
the same modality - force/torque and cutaneous, for example. Thus the feedback from one may be used to 
interpret the information from the other. One can think of various degrees of physical coupling, ranging from rigid 
coupling (for instance having several sensors on the same probe-finger) through a distributed system coupled via 
linkages (like the human arm, hand and body), to a physically decoupled system where each sensor system and/or 
modality functions independently. 

The degree of coupling will have important consequences. We postulate that a necessary condition for 
integrating different sensory systems is that the world being sensed by those sensors which are to be integrated 
must remain invariant in space during the time interval in which the measurement is taking place or that the system 
contain some internal knowledge of the nature of the space-time change. We call this invariance spatial-temporal 
coherence, in the tightly coupled system, where several sensors are positioned on the same probe, the spatial- 
temporal coherence is guaranted by the physical setup. The disadvantage of this system is that there is no 
independent control of the data acquisition systems, although there is an independence in the processing of this 
data (i.e. of the logical sensors). The other extreme case is when the sensory systems are physically decoupled, 
hence there is independence in the control of the data acqusition process. In this case, in order to be able to 
integrate the data, and to guarantee the spatial-temporal coherence, one must introduce a supermodal space where 
the above conditions will be satisfied. 

Thus the coupling of sensors will have an effect on both perception and control, particularly during the data 
acquisition process. This is manifested especially in the haptic modality where different primitives require different 
hand movement strategies [5J. However, the pairing of primitives and data acquisition strategies (movement of the 
probe) is universally true as soon as one accepts the concept of an agile (movable) sensor. Take the visual sensor 
for example, one positions the sensor so that it captures the optimal view and/or detail, depending upon the need. 
The open question, of course, is the identification of the parameters which will determine what the best view for a 
given time and context is. 

For the remainder of the paper, we will assume that we are dealing with decoupled vision and agile touch 
sytems, and that the touch system provides us with tightly coupled force/torque and cutaneous sensors. 


4. The Building Blocks of Perception 

Primitives are the building blocks of perception. They are the lowest level input to the sensory system and 
require no inferencing capabilities. They are both modality and device dependent. 8y defining the primitives, we 
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define the features, and hence the objects, which our system will be able to handle. Our first step toward building a 
perceptual system must therefore be the determination of these primitives. Marr [8], for example, embraces this 
approach for vision when he presents the successively more complex stages of the visual system begining with zero 
crossings and ending with surfaces. The primal and two and a half dimenisional sketches embody the features of 
the system. In machine touch, less work has been done. However, studies with human subjects [5], [7] suggest 
that the haptic system computes information related to an object's form, substance and function. Form includes 
measurements of shape and size, while substance represents the properties of an object such as compliance and 
temperature. While it is not our intention to do cognitive modelling, we feel that the human system provides an 
excellent example of a working haptic system. Therefore, we propose the following seven primitives for touch: 
surface normals, contact (edge, point and area), roughness, compliance and elasticity [101. Temperature, weight 
and size are also appropriate, but we are not able to detect them with our current device. For vision, the choice of 
primitives is richer still. For the time being, we win use simply two dimensional region points and three dimensional 
edge elements. 

Once the primitives have been determined, the features of the system may be chosen. Important features for 
touch are contour, edge, global size and shape, and parts. For vision, surfaces, edges and regions are among the 
features which may be computed. These features, and their relations, form the output of the perceptual system. 


5. integration Techniques 

Given a robot system with multiple sensors, we would like to somehow process and combine the information 
from each for further use by the system. We refer to this aggregation of disparate sensory data as integration, and it 
is currently an active topic of research. Several techniques for integration have been explored, each of them taking 
a very different approach to the problem. Three projects within the Grasp Lab of the University of Pennsylvania 
illustrate this diversity. 

Durrant-Whyte (3J takes a purely mathematical view of the problem. In his research, all sensors are 
considered as independent agents. The system contains a world model, and the goal is to maintatin the 
consistency of this model. Objects are modelled as geometric positions using homogeneous transforms, and 
uncertainty in these positions is modelled as a contaminated gaussian. integration is achieved mathematically 
using a baysian statistical model of the sensory data. Resulting changes in the position of the object being sensed 
are propagated throughout the world model to maintain consistency. There are two aspects of Durrant-Whyte’s 
work as it currently stands which do not make it adequate for perception. The first is that it requires a world model. 
A perceptual system should make no intial assumptions about the world. The second is that it represents all objects 
geometrically as homogeneous transforms. Such a representation in not adequate for apprehension or recognition. 

Allen [1] applies well-known modelling techniques to the integration problem. The goal is object recognition 
and objects are modelled geometrically using a Coon's patch representation. Vision and touch are used in a 
complimentary fashion: Passive vision is first used to define the regions to be explored and to make an initial fit c* 
the data. Touch is then used to explore the regions and to build successively better approximations of the surfaces. 
In this way, the information from the two modalities is integrated at the level of the geometric model. This 
instantiation is then matched against a data base of objects created using a CAD/CAM system. Allen's system 
suffers from the limitations imposed by the use of geometric modelling techniques, it can only recognize precisely 
modelled objects, although some variation may be allowed by the use of bounds on particular parameters of the 
object. The recognition of generic objects is not possible. 

In our work (9j, the goal is object apprehension of generic objects. By apprehension we mean the 
determination of the properties of an object and the relations among these properties. As we stated earlier, passive 
vision and one-fingered active touch are used. Objects are modelled symbolically using a hierarchy of frames: 
frames at the lower levels represent the primitives and features specific to each modality. Intermediate levels 
represent super-modal features and parts, and at the highest level is a representation of the object as a whole. As 
the system explores an object, it extracts and identifies the modality dependent primitives and features. Otner 
modules in the system then combine this information into the supermodal entities described above. (As we said in 
the introduction, this supermodal model must contain the basic physical assumptions about substances (solid, gas 
and liquid) and the laws that apply to them. These laws, and the subsequent properties which they imply, will then 
be translated to the individual modalities in terms of expectations (or hypotheses). An important result will be the 
establishment, for the given world, of the object-background relationship from which the calibration procedure will 
follow.) Integration within this system occurs at the symbolic level, as modules gather primitives and features (which 
are themselves already symbolic) and combine them into more abstract entities. 

There are several reasons why we have chosen this structure. First, by defining our primitives based upon the 
sensory systems available, and not upon the objects to be considered, we hope to build a more generalized 
perceptual system. Because the goal is to apprehend, and eventually recognize, generic objects, it does not make 
sense to require specific models of each individual object. For the same reasons, we will need to be able to reason 
about our object categories, both for recognition and for exploration. Reasoning fails into the domain of Artificial 
Intelligence, and it is from this field that we have chosen to take our representational paradigm. There is also a 
psychological basis to our design. It has been suggested (11) that humans reason about objects based upon parts 
and features. Therefore, it seems reasonable to have our perceptual system compute such features and parts. 
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6. Using Vision to Guide Touch 

in manipulation, of which we may consider tactile exploration a subset, there appear to be two stages. First 
there is the reach - a gross motion and orientation mechanism using the arm; then there is the fine adjustment and 
manipulation stage using only the wrist and fingers. The former is likely feed forward, while the latter uses 
feedback. It seems reasonable to suggest that the initial reach and hand-shaping is visually-guided, while the fine 
manipulation (or exploration) is primarily tactile in nature. As a matter of fact, the very properties which each system 
is most adept at extracting are imperative to the stage at which we suggest it is used. Thus: vision is excellent at 
determining position in space, rough size and shape, and part segmentation. These are the very parameters 
required for the initial read* and hand-shaping. Once contact with the object has been made, however, vision may 
no longer be useful. Often the object is occluded by the grasping hand, or contacting finger. In addition, the 
parameters important to successful manipulation (again, we use the term to encompass exploration) may not be 
easily computed by the visual system. One example is the use of roughness and temperature to access the 
possibility of slip during a grasp. Another is the use of kinesthetic feedback for positioning of the finger during 
exploration*. 

It therefore makes sense to take a "look before you touch* approach, and that is what we have done. The 
vision system operates first, obtaining initial position, segmentation, and orientation information. This information is 
used to drive the initial reach and positioning of the finger on the object. The haptic system then takes over to do 
the tactile exploration. In our case, since we have only a single finger, we choose to approach the object several 
times and from several different directions in order to fully do the exploration. Because we have no a priori 
knowledge of the object, and only partial information from our visual system, we need a general exploration method. 
We use a representation called the spatial polyhedron to accomplish this. The spatial polyhedron is a collection of 
approach planes. Mapped onto the face of each of these planes is the set of features of the object which one might 
expect to encounter while exploring the object from that direction. Thus the robot aproaches and contacts an object 
from each of a set of predetermined orientations, it then Invokes the haptic system to explore the features 
encountered. The end result is a set of extracted features and their relations as defined both implicitly by the 
relations among the faces of the polyhedron and explicitly by the relations of each feature on a given face. This is in 
fact apprehension as we have defined it. 


7. Some Thoughts About Grasping 

We believe that the structure of our perceptual system, and its attendant representations, will extend 
painlessly to multi-fingered grasping. We have tried to keep the primitives and features dependent only on the 
modality. Hence they should be as easily computable by several finger? zz \U»y are by one. Since the integration 
within the system occurs at the symbolic level, any number of sensors may input information. New information 
available only to a multi-fingered hand, such as weight and gross size, can be easily incorporated. Finally, the 
method by which the reach and object contact are made is designed specifically to be generaiizable to a hand, and 
the spatial polyhedron will allow the simultaneous extraction and aggregation of features from several positions on 
the object. 

Finally, there is evidence that, in humans, grasping and manipulation are perceptually driven, and that the 
mechanisms for manipulation, such as hand shaping, may actually be part of the stored representation of an object 
[4]. Thus the development of a haptic perception system, the integration of visual and tactual cues, and the 
mechanism for visually-guided touch would all appear to be vital to the development of such a perceptually driven 
manipulation system. 


8. Conclusion 

In this paper we have presented the framework of a bimodai (contact and non-contact) robotic perceptual 
system. The concrete study of this general problem is done by investigating vision and touch. Within this framework 
we have discussed such issues as the system configuration, the choice of perceptual primitives, the integration 
technique and how vision is used to guide tactile information acquisition. We have further analyzed the 
consequences of the degree of physical coupling of different sensory systems. We introduce the concept of spatial- 
temporal coherence and postulate that a necessary condition for integrating different sensory systems is that the 
world which is being sensed by those sensors which are to be integrated must remain invariant in space during the 
time interval for which the measurements are taking place or that the system contain some internal knowledge of 
the nature of the space-time change. Furthermore, the supermoda! model must contain facts about the physical 
world that are true independent of the individual sensors, but that describe the particular world in which the robot 
must function. This in turn will determine the parameters for calibration of the object-background relationship in the 
supermodal world, which will then will be translated for the individual modalities. 
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*A further example of the different ways in which visual and facile information is processed by the human perceptual system involves the 
perception of texture (6J. While visual texture is primarly used for grouping and segmentation purposes, the tactile texture determines the 
properties of a surface, such as roughness. This difference also shows up the data acquisition process: The visual texture detector must be 
applied over the entire scene, while the tactile texture detector need be applied only locally. 
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This— paper -descr ibe s sensory substitution systems for space applications/^ Physical 
sensors replace missing human receptors and feed information to the interpretive centers 
of a different sense. The brain is plastic enough so that, with training, the subject 
localizes the input as if it were received through the missing receptors. 

Astronauts have difficulty feeling objects through space suit gloves because of their 
thickness and because of the 4.3 psi pressure difference. Miniature force sensors on the 
glove palm drive an electrotact lie belt around the waist, thus augmenting the missing 
tactile sensation. 

A proposed teleoperator system with telepresence for a space robot would incorporate 
teleproprioception and a force sensor /electrotactile belt sensory substitution system for 
tele touch. 


2. Introduction 


Sensory substitution is the provision to the brain of information that is usually in one sensory domain 
(e.g. visual information via the eyes and visual system) by means of the receptors, pathways and brain 
projection, integrative and interpretative areas of another sensory system (e.g. "visual" Information through 
the skin and somatosensory system). Some examples include sign language for the deaf, Braille for the blind, 
and the various instrumentation approaches to providing sensory information to persons with specific sensory 
losses, such as tactile vision substitution systems for blind persons. This paper discusses sensory 
substitution and sensory augmentation in relation to space needs: augmented sensation for astronauts wearing 
the bulky gloves required for extravehicular activity and sensory information from space robot hands to the 
teleoperator. 

3. Brain Plasticity as a Basis for Sensory Substitution 

Among the most remarkable capabilities of the central nervous system (CNS) is the ability to compensate 
for losses caused by injuries. This capacity demonstrates that other brain areas are available to assume 
functions that were previously mediated by the lost neural tissue, or that the functions can be mediated by 
the remaining neural tissue. This property reflects the plasticity of the brain. 

Plasticity is the attribute of the central nervous system in which enduring functional changes take 
place. It is one of the two fundamental properties of the nervous system; the other is its excitability, 
which relates to rapid changes leaving no trace in the nervous system. 

Sensory information reaches the brain in the form of nerve impulses. There is no doubt that the temporal 
and spatial patterns of nerve impulses provide the basis of our sensory perception; the coding of information 
in the form of nerve impulse patterns is a fundamental concept in neurophysiology and psychology. For 
example, visual information is sent along the optic nerves in the form of patterns of nerve action 
potentials. The optical images, per se, reach no farther than the retinal receptors. The brain must 
interpret the nerve impulses as a visual image, after decoding the patterns of afferent impulses. The degree 
of plasticity available In these mechanisms will determine the functional limitations of sensory substitution 
systems. In sensory substitution, plasticity is probably the most critical factor of all the properties of 
the nervous system [1]. 

The transducer functions of a set of lost or unavailable receptors can be mediated by artificial 
receptors. For example, in tactile vision substitution systems the TV camera assumes the role. The optical 
display must be transduced to a form pf stimulation that can be handled by the skin receptors, which then 
assume the functional role of relays. The plastic changes do not occur in the skin receptors or pathways, but 
in the CNS [1] [2]. 
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4. Some Examples of Sensory Substitution 

Two widely used sensory substitution methods are Braille and sign language. The first requires very 
little instrumentation and the latter, none at all; however, both accomplish the necessary sensory 
transformation: information usually in one (the lost) sensory domain is transduced to an appropriate display 

for another, intact sensory system. 

(a) In Braille, letters are changed into raised dots; a code based on a 6-dot matrix was developed by 
Braille to enable blind persons to read letters with the fingertips. The critical factor is that 
this approach allows the blind person to achieve the same conceptual analysis and mental imagery 
from reading with the fingertips as the sighted person achieves by reading print. 

(b) American sign language (ASL) is an incredibly ambitious and successful sensory substitution 

system. It translates information usually in the auditory (high frequency, low parallel Input) 
domain Into the visual flow frequency, high parallel input) domain. This is accomplished in real 
time as can be noted by watching a TV news program on which a signer is simultaneously translating 
into ASL ("translation" is the appropriate term: Bellugi and Klima [3] consider ASL to differ 

dramatically from English and other spoken languages, with distinct grammatical patterns and its own 
rules of syntax). 

A number of sensory substitution systems requiring high technology have been or are being developed. 
These include tactile vision substitution, tactile auditory substitution, and tactile somatosensory 
substitution for insensate hands and feet. 

(a) Tactile vision substitution— With a tactile vision substitution system developed in our laboratory, 
the spatial information gathered by a television camera under the subject’s control is delivered to 
the skin through an array of vibratory stimulators or electrodes. With training, the blind subjects 
can identify and correctly locate in space complex forma, objects, figures, and faces. Perspective, 
parallax, size constancy, including looming and zooming and depth cues, are correctly utilized. The 
subjective localization of the information obtained through the television camera is not on the 
skin; It Is accurately located In the three-dimensional space in front of the camera, whether the 
skin stimulation matrix is placed on the back, on the abdomen, on the thigh, or changed from one of 
these body locations to another. 

' The Instrumentation and the research results have been widely reported [1] [H] (53 (63 (73- A 
* curriculum has been developed to teach congenitally blind children visual spatial concepts, and is 
being field tested in the United States and Spain. 

(b) Tactile auditory substitut lon—A comparable tactile auditory substitution system has been developed 
and is now a commercial product (Tacttcon). Auditory signals picked up by a microphene are divided 
into frequency bands and each of these drives one of 16 electrodes on an electro tactile belt worn 
around the waist, with low tones at one end and high tones at the other (.8]. 

(c) Tactile somatosensory substitution — Some years ago, in collaboration with C, C. Collins, the 
feasibility of providing tactile information to leprosy patients with insensate hands was 
explored. A single strain gage was located in each fingertip of a glove worn on one hand, and the 
Information was delivered to the skin of the forehead (where sensation was intact) through five 
electrotact lie stimulators. Within a few hours of training, it was possible to locate the sensation 
on the fingertips, and it was possible to Identify various textures [53. As with the tactile vision 
substitution system, correct subjective localization (in this case to the fingertips) required 
active control of movement by the subject. 

The success with the leprosy patient study led to the exploration of other applications. Funded 
studies are now underway to explore the application of this approach to patients with insensate feet 
due to diabetes, and to space suit gloves and space robots. 

5. Space Suit Glove Requirements 

The need for human protection against the space environment began in the Gemini Program of the 1960s. 
Since then, manned space flight ha3 progressed through the Apollo and Skylab eras, is currently in the Shuttle 
era, and planning for the Space Station era. Throughout these eras, the space suit glove ha3 evolved into a 
complicated piece of the extravehicular mobility unit (EMU) and has improved greatly In areas of mobility and 
dexterity. The EMU is essentially an anthropomorphic enclosure, for which the human can operate in the space 
environment and is shown in Fig. 1 for the Space shuttle era. Extravehicular activity (EVA) has become a 
much-needed resource in space operations and problems with human performance (in addition to those of a lack 
of EVA manhours available) are still apparent. In the Space Station era, more than 2000 EVA manhours may be 
needed to perform construction, assembly, servicing and maintenance activities. Many tasks for the astronauts 
have been structured around the existing glove capabilities; what activities and tasks could be accomplished 
with an optimal space suit glove? A perceived optimal glove is shown in Fig. 2. 
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Fig. 1 The extravehicular mobility unit (EMU) is an anthropomorph ic enclosure that assists human mobility an, 
dexterity in space. 
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Optimized EVA Glove 



For the future Space Station, 15 generic EVA activities have been defined as references for EVA system 
design. These include [9]* 

1. Alignment of transmitter and receiver elements 

2. Deployment /re tract Ion of solar arrays 

3. Truss structure construction 

4. Satellite servicing 

5. Large module manipulation 

6. Small module manipulation 

7. Large mirror construction 

8. Consumable recharge via module transport 

9. Orbit launch operations 

10. Satellite operations 

11. Space Station radiator construction (from STS) 

12. Space Station radiator construction (from Space Station) 

13. STS-suppor ted large module manipulation 

14. STS** supported truss construction/deployment 

15. EVA rescue. 

Many of these contain tasks and activities which require fine control and manipulation. Installation of 
hardware including assembly, replacement of orbital replacement units (ORUs) contingency maintenance and 

repair, transfer of equipment in and out of pressurised modules, routine support servicing and handling of 

fluids, equipment stowage, and platform support represent a few of these tasks. The EVA gloves provide the 
major and sometimes only Interface between the astronaut and the work being performed and thus must provide a 
balance of mobility, tactillty comfort, and protection from the workplace hazards. 

6. Space Suit Glove Problems 

A problem encountered by astronauts during extravehicular activity is that they have trouble feeling 
objects through their space suit gloves. The glove Is made of several layers of plastic and fabric. The 
plastic prevents air leakage. The cloth provides strength so the plastic will not burst. The cloth also 
provides thermal insulation and protection from micrometeoroids. It is difficult to feel objects through 
these layers or through the thick silicone rubber fingertips. 

Another even larger problem is that of the astronaut fatigue from work required to move the glove from 
its neutral position due to the difference between the space suit and space environment pressures. The 

pressure of the space suit for the Shuttle is 4.3 psl and planned at 8.3 pel for the Space Station. In 

addition, more radiation and micrometeoroid/debris protection will be required. All of these factors inhibit 
the design of a flexible and dexterous glove with good sensory capabilities. Answers to both of these 
problems and many more being addressed by NASA would greatly enhance the performance of the astronaut on 
EVA. Current training practices have allowed substitution of perception for the lack of tactillty. 
Enhancement of the tactile sensory perception may reduce the fatigue problem, increase the EVA capability to 
finer motor control, allow the enhancement of the glove design without detriment to the tactillty, reduce the 
astronaut reliance on visual feedback, and thus reduce training time to learn certain tasks. The pressure 
within the glove causes two major effects. The first i3 stiffness of the glove itself reducing freedom of 
position. This restricts the movement of the glove without a great deal of work. Over a large period of time 
(such as the standard EVA of six hours), the hand is subject to extreme fatigue. Some of this fatigue is due 
to overgripping to ensure contact. Providing the tactile feedback will give the sense of contact and reduce 
over gripping thereby reducing the fatigue. 

Second, the present air pressure difference of 4.3 psl causes the glove to balloon out. This reduces the 
tactillty between handholds and tools. The resulting tangential forces on the surface of the glove make it 
difficult to perceive normal forces through the glove. An analogous situation is trying to feel a pebble 
through a bicycle tire. If the tire is flat, it is easy to feel the pebble through it. If the tire is 
pressurized, it Is very difficult. The proposed space suits would have a 8.3 psi pressure difference, which 
would make the problem much worse. 

The result of this problem is that the astronaut cannot feel when a toot is starting to slip. He 

overcompensates for this by applying a higher than required force to ensure adequate grasp. His muscles tire 

quickly and he becomes fatigued much sooner . Force' is again used to compensate for this to assure contact. 
To reduce this ballooning effect, which al3o reduces the astronaut’s capability to grasp an object, NASA has 
tried hard palms and other palm restraints. The restraint is necessary to enable adequate bending of the 
metacarpal Joint. Solutions to this problem have met with mixed success during the astronaut evaluations. 
Tactile sensors on the restraint may make such a design feasible in terms of tactillty and interfacing with 
tools, handholds, and other objects. 

As Dr. George Nel 3 cn reports of his Solar Max Repair activity in space, glove limitations are minimal for 

gross motor control but are almost lnhibitive for fine motor, control. His projection indicates that 201 

dexterity is lost when handling objects of one inch in diameter and 501 for objects of less than one inch. 
For objects of millimeter size, the glove permits almost no fine motor control, due to lack of flexibility in 
conducting more detailed tasks. Dr. Nelson recommends increased tactillty especially in the areas of the 
fingertips and the full length of the index finger and thumb. 
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Loss of tactllity In the space suit glove has been estimated to cause more detriment to EVA performance 
than is recognized by the crewmembers. Much of the loss of tactllity is compensated by visual perception of 
the task during the many hundreds of hours of training. Providing tactile feedback would relieve the need for 
such a substitute and possibly reduce the amount of training to perform a specific task. 

NASA has looked at mainly passive means in which to increase the tactile feedback to the astronaut 
including movable pins, enhanced fingertip tactile pads, glove/hand adhesion* and removable fingertips to 
expose a leas bulky, less protected finger. One concept Is shown in Pig. 3* Other means such as sensory 
substitution have aiao been recommended for feeding other senses such as vision or hearing. The concept 
discussed here is active tactile sensory perception inducing a simple relocation of the pressure to the 
abdomen or forearm. Thus the other senses of sight and sound are not overburdened. 



*0***0 *MJ» MOOUU *MO 
COMVOUJTU ***** (MC3MM4CT 

Fig. 3 Thermally Insulated glove contains short, closely-spaced elastomeric pins that Insulate without 
impairing flexibility, 

7. Space Suit Glove Sensory Substitution 

Based on sensory substitution mentioned above and reported in detail elsewhere, we proposed a study of 
tactile sensory substitution for space suit gloves to increase the performance of extravehicular astronauts by 
increasing tactile sensation. The working hypothesis is that sensory information gathered by the active 
control or hand movement would be subjectively located in the hand, even though the information arrives at the 
body at another location (e.g., skin of the abdomen or arm). 

We have built a sensory substitution system where the force sensors are on the outside of the glove and 
are exposed directly to the grasped object. They are located at the points of maximal information, such as 
the inside of the thumb and first two fingers. We determined these locations by observing wear patterns of 
used space suit gloves and by grasp Vng^varToua tools using space suit g loves. 

A problem in attaching the force transducers is that as the hand Is closed, deep wrinkles form on the 
outer fabric layer of the glove, A small transducer attached to the fabric surface might shift into the 
pocket of a wrinkle and not detect the surface force at all. To overcome this problem we placed 0.8 -mm thick 
11 -mm diameter metal disks at each location. These had four 1-mm holes at 4 peripheral locations. We used 
nylon fish line to sew the disks loosely to the fabric. This permitted wrinkles to form but kept the disks 
parallel to the surface. 

Cons^Mn^ the selection of a force transducer are that it should be small, have low power 
consumption, have a wide temperature range, and be rugged. Possible transducer types include strain gages, 
inductance transducers, optical transducers, piezoelectric transducers, conductive elastomers, time-of-f light 
transducers, and capacitive transducers. The smallest commercial transducer we found is the Model 105 
pressure transducer: 80 psi, 350 ohm from Precision Measurement Company, Box 7676, Ann Arbor, MI 48107. It 
is 0.28 mm thick and 2.6 mm in diameter. We enclosed the 3 fragile wires from the 1-arm metal strain gage 
transducer in heat shrink tubing. Using Dow Corning Mo. 891 Medical Adhesive Silicone Type A, we glued the 
transducer to the disk and formed a rounded surface of adhesive over the top of the transducer. Thus the 
rubbery adhesive transmitted forces to the diaphragm of the pressure transducer. We routed wires under the 
outer fabric layer from the palm to the wrist connector. 

We constructed our own electronics to drive a commercial electrotact ile system. Because the transducer 
has only one strain gage element, we added three resistors to complete a Wheatstone bridge. An operational 
amplifier amplified the small signal from the bridge to a large signal suitable for driving the electrotact ile 
system. Potentiometers to adjust offset and gain were required. 

We purchased a Tact icon 1600 electrotact ile sensory aid for the deaf. It has a microphone input, divides 
speech into frequency bands, and delivers electrical stimuli to the skin through 16 gold-plated 5-mra diameter 
electrodes. A belt around the waist positions the electrodes over the abdomen and receives power from a 
battery pack and electronics located in a box clipped to the user’s normal belt. We removed the speech system 
and fed the drivers from our amplifiers. 
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The system worked well in that each user could establish cause and effect between pressure on a specific 
transducer and electrical stimulation at a particular electrode. Unfortunately our original estimate that 80 
pal transducers would be satisfactory was wrong. Firm grasp of tools, such as screwdriver handles 
overstressed the transducer diaphragms beyond the yield strength, resulting in permanent damage. Thus we are 
restricted to light pressures. We have ordered 1000 psi transducers and will test those under more rigorous 
conditions. 

We expect that a period of learning will be required for optimal interpretation of this alternative 
sensory system. We plan an evaluation by skilled astronauts performing typical tasks in a pressurized glove 
box after an 8-hour learning session. 

8 . Space Robots 

NASA has proposed a space robot that would perform tasks in space under the control of an astronaut in a 
spacecraft or by ground controllers. The astronaut would control the robot in a master-slave relationship 
called teleoperation. The astronaut would place his hands and arms in controlling gloves and mechanical 
arms. When the astronaut would move, the robot would exactly follow him. 

Figure M shows an additional system, called telepresence, which would provide sensation to the 
astronaut. When the robot’s hand would close on an object, the astronaut’s hand Inside the controlling glove 
would feel the same mechanical resistance through proprioception. This teleproprioception [10] would be 
accomplished by actuators in the astronaut’s controlling glove which would be slaved to the actuator in the 
robot’s hand and increase the force that resists controlling glove closure. The astronaut would receive 
direct position feedback of robot Joint angles from his own Joint receptors. He would receive direct force 
feedback of robot forces from his own muscle and tendon receptors. Teleproprloception would provide feedback 
about the large forces resulting from firm grasp, but not the small forces associated with slip. Figure 5 
shows a one-degree-of- freedom system that would provide both teleoperation and telepropr loeeption. 

None of the telerobot ic systems described above Include teletouch [10], The human palmar skin contains a 
variety of mechanoreceptors to sense light touch and nociceptors to sense the pain that results from high 
pressures. Thus when the robot senses objects at different locations within the palm, this information should 
be sensed and transmitted to the astronaut. If an object is slipping from the robot’s grasp, the astronaut 
should receive the same sensations as if the object were slipping from his grasp. 

Thus the robot’s palm should be covered with many force aenaora. These should detect small forces 
necessary to detect slip. They should be capable of withstanding large overloads as when the robot grasps 
tools firmly. Most transducers nave a deformable element such as a spring. Most transducers are designed to 
operate to an appreciable fraction of their yield strength to give a large output and thus they overload 
easily. What Is needed Is an element that deforms easily to produce a sensitive range, but then hits a 
mechanical stop to be able to withstand high forces during overload. It will be a challenge to develop such 
transducers in miniature form. 

If the astronaut grasped a sharp pointed object, his skin would indent. The Ideal teletouch system would 
also indent his skin. An array of solenoids or air bladders might accomplish this goal, but it would be 
-r f t f f l 1 1 t a : r . i a f „r i a r, — an f il lu — the — e an tro 1 1 lng gi.sve.- I f " such -systsr. ' we re — i e pessltele te 
develop, the next best solution would be a sensory substitution system. Information from touch sensors on the 
•"obot palm would drive stimulators on the palm. These might be vlbro tactile arrays located In similar palmar 
areas within the astronaut's controlling glove. Electrotact l le stimulators on the palm are not practical 
because the thick skin results in painful stimulation. But electrotact lie stimulators on a belt around the 
waist are practical and could be used In a successful system. 
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Fig. 4 Different elements of a teleoperator system showing the separation of the proprioceptive and tactile 
sensory feedback. 
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Fig. 5 Block diagram of a one degree-of- freedom force-reflecting control scheme providing teleoperation and 
teleproprloceptlon. 

For a robot to be useful In space * It should be anthropomorphic. Its hand should resemble our hand, so 
that it can perform the same tasks the astronaut can. Also if the robot fails, an astronaut must perform the 
robot’s tasks. Several groups have developed anthropomorphic-like hands. None has developed 

teleproprioception for the hand. None has developed teletouch for the hand. It will be a challenge to 
Implement telepresence in the limited space available within the normal boundaries of a hand. 
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Abstract- 

The potential benefits of automation in space are significant. The science base needed to 
support this automation not only will help control costs and reduce lead-time in the earth- 
based design and construction of space stations, but also will advance the nation’s capability 
for computer design, simulation, testing, and debugging of sophisticated objects electronically. 

Progress in automation will require the ability to electronically represent, reason about, 
and manipulate objects. This paper -discusses . the development of representations, languages, 
editors, and model-driven simulation systems Ito support electronic prototyping. In particular, 
sit identifies areas where basic research is needed before further progress can be made. 

, V;s * 

Introduction 


An important aspect of automation is the ability to represent, reason about, and manipu- 
late physical objects. This is true in the manipulation of objects in space as well as in the 
cost-effective design and manufacture of sophisticated parts. A science base is needed to facili- 
tate these activities. This science base must support the modeling and editing of three dimen- 
sional objects, electronic prototypes, model-driven simulations, and automated designs. In this 
paper, the necessary components of the science base are discussed, and a number of examples 
are presented which illustrate the benefits that would accrue from such research. 


Electronic Prototyping 

Electronic prototyping is the process of constructing models of physical objects in a com- 
puter to support activities such as computer-aided design, engineering analysis, design verifi- 
cation, and automated manufacturing. Electronic prototyping will play an important role in 
the design, manufacture and operation of space stations as well as having great commercial 
value. 


When compared to the current practice of constructing physical prototypes, the develop- 
ment and use of electronic prototypes (computer models of objects) offer substantial advan- 
tages, especially with regard to the design of more complex systems. Take the situation of a 
satellite with an antenna that deploys in space: it may be the case that the antenna will not 
support its own weight under gravity and, thus, it would be difficult to construct a prototype 
from a physical model. An electronic prototype overcomes this difficulty and allows the 
integration of design and manufacture. A further advantage occurs should the antenna fail to 
deploy properly. One would be reluctant to experiment with a procedure that might destroy 
the prototype if only a physical prototype is available for testing hypothesized dejamming pro- 
cedures. However, an electronic prototype eliminates such worries. Furthermore, one can teat 
hypotheses in parallel on duplicate copies of the antenna model. 

A major component of an electronic modeling system is a model-driven simulation. The 
system must be able to automatically construct the equations of motion from the geometric 
model. The difference between such a system and current dynamic simulation systems is that 
during a model-driven simulation a collision detection algorithm is run. Whenever a collision 
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occurs, the dynamics of the system are edited to account for the new point of contact, and the 
simulation continues. Such a system could be used to simulate gripping and approach stra- 
tegies for robots, testing designs of multifinger hands, designing algorithms for rotation and 
manipulation of objects, and studying walking strategies. The ability to redesign a multi- 
fingered grip in a few hours and then simulate the new design provides an enormous advan- 
tage over building multifingered grippers in hardware. Of course, promising designs must be 
tested in hardware since simulations often miss pertinent factors. 

The versatility of an easily programmed system would allow simulation of a person per- 
forming jobs in a weightless environment in space to evaluate various procedures or it could be 
used to simulate a person on earth allowing us to understand better how tasks are performed. 
A spinoff of such research would have an Impact on many disciplines. For example, when 
designing artificial joints such as a knee, it is important to understand the forces on the joint 
as it goes through a range of human activities such as sitting down in a chair, walking up 
stairs, or stepping off a curb. Knowing the forces would allow verification that the surface of 
the artificial knee would stay in contact with the surface of the bone for a specific individual 
with a specific height, weight, and body structure. 

One of the first requirements of a modeling system is the ability to construct 3- 
dimensional computer representations of rigid objects. Although much is known about solid 
models and boundary representations, very little is known about how to effectively construct or 
edit a model of a solid. Constructing a model of an object such as an automobile crankshaft 
from an already existing design may take on the order of a man-month of effort. Clearly, for it 
to be economically feasible to construct such models, we must produce the tools necessary to 
significantly reduce this effort. These tools are software tools whose development will require 
basic research into languages and man-machine interfaces. In order for the cost of construct- 
ing the model to be justifiable, the constructed model must support the entire range of 
engineering activities. These activities include calculations of mass and moments of inertia as 
well as stress and vibration analyses requiring finite element techniques. 

In computer automated design, one observes that a part such as a crankshaft has certain 
surfaces whose shape is precisely determined by the function of the surface. The shape of other 
surfaces is not critical and they can be arbitrarily selected provided that they conform to some 
simple criteria. The crankshaft also has certain global constraints on its design. For example, 
it must be balanced about certain axes. Thus, one step towards automated design would be to 
specify the surfaces that need precise shape along with a class of surfaces from which to select 
the remainder and have the computer complete the design. The crankshaft design would be 
completed by selecting the remaining surfaces from the class of allowable surfaces so as to 
satisfy the goal design criteria. An example of the potential savings in time and energy can be 
seen from [1] where an estimated savings factor of 20 can be achieved in constructing models 
by automating the blending surfaces. 

The required science base for supporting automation is extensive and we can only present 
a few examples to illustrate the foundational work that must be done. One of the basic areas 
needing further development is the area of representations. Today there are over fifty com- 
mercial solid modelers. Most use boundary representations based on polygonal approximations 
to the objects, although a number use quadratic surfaces and some use parametric patches. 
Very little is understood in terms of the trade-offs between the various approaches. For exam- 
ple, using algebraic surfaces requires more computations per face, but using polygonal approxi- 
mations requires many more faces to represent an object. Whether the increase in the number 
of faces for the polyhedral approach offsets the savings of the simpler computations is an 
important question. To resolve it will most likely require the knowledge gained from both the 
theoretical studies of the type currently taking place in the computational geometry discipline 
and the practical experience obtained from studies using actual modelers. 
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Another important avenue that needs to be explored is the development of reliable inter* 
section algorithms for low degree surfaces. To the best of this author’s knowledge, no com- 
pletely reliable algorithm exists for intersecting a quadratic surface with a quartic surface 
such as a torus. One difficulty in the modeling domain is that degeneracies are the rule rather 
than the exception. Thus, while many applied mathematicians dismiss ill-conditioned prob- 
lems with the statement that the problem should be reformulated, the geometric modeler must 
find efficient and numerically reliable techniques for solving ill-conditioned problems. If two 
lines 1 1 and l 2 intersect a third line 1$ at points sufficiently close together, one can assume 
that the intersection points either coincide or do not coincide. However, once having made an 
arbitrary decision, one must insure that at some future point an inconsistent decision is not 
made. Developing a theory to determine which decisions are independent would be a major 
accomplishment. Numerous similar questions arise that illustrate the importance of develop- 
ing a science base to answer such questions in geometric modeling. 

Intersection algorithms tend to have running times that are quadratic in terms of the 
number of faces, since every face must be intersected with every other face. A number of 
modelers have overcome this by boxing the faces and determining subsets of faces that need 
not be intersected with other subsets. Empirically, this seems to reduce the execution time of 
the algorithm from n 2 to n 3/2 . A more promising approach is to find a point on the intersec- 
tion and trace the curve of intersection to determine the pairs of faces that need to be inter- 
sected. The difficulty is that, at the present state of knowledge, the problem of locating two 
faces that intersect is as hard to solve as the intersection problem itself. In particular, if two 
objects whose intersection is to be calculated do not intersect, how does the algorithm establish 
this fact? One promising approach is to triangulate the space exterior to the two objects. This 
process will either show no intersection or determine a point of intersection. Results in compu- 
tational geometry suggest that we may soon have techniques to perform triangulations in time 
order of nlogn, a substantial savings over the current n 2 algorithms. More important the 
nlogn bound is a worst case that is not usually encountered whereas the current n 2 algo- 
rithms use time n 2 independent of the intricacies of the problem. Considering that even sim- 
ple object domains may involve on the order of 10,000 faces, an increase in computing time of a 
hundredfold is highly likely. Intersection of objects is just one example of an operation on 
objects. What is needed is the development of the underlying theory to support efficient and 
reliable algorithms for calculating Boolean operations, swept volumes, offsets, envelops, tri- 
angulations, etc. 

Another major area that needs investigation is that of editing objects. Today there are 
good editors for text and good editors for programs because we understand the structure of text 
and the structure of programs. Text consists of paragraphs that consist of sentences, sentences 
are made up of words, and so on. A good editor makes use of this structure. In programming, 
good programmers do not start from scratch each time they construct a new program. Rather, 
they select a previous program in one window and use bits and pieces to construct a new pro- 
gram in another window. It is essential that in modeling components we develop the ability to 
reuse pieces of old models. So far this has not happened. A better understanding of the inter- 
nal structure of physical objects needs to be achieved. For example, consider a cube defined as 
the intersection of three slices, an x-slice, a y-slice, and a 2 -slice. Let the planes defining the 
x-slice be called left and right, the planes defining the y-slice be called front and back, and the 
planes defining the z-slice be called the top and bottom. Let the front_right_top vertex be the 
intersection of the front, right, and top planes. Now consider graphically editing the cube by 
moving the front_right_top vertex. Once the vertex is moved the three planes must be moved 
to maintain the constraint that the front_right_top vertex is the intersection of the front, right 
and top planes. In this case the cuboid changes in dimensions but is still a cuboid. On the 
other hand if the cuboid had been defined with the vertices as basic elements, the edges as 
lines connecting certain pairs of vertices, and the faces a 3 being patches, then moving the 
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front_right_top vertex has a quite different effect. In particular, the coordinates of the vertex 
are modified, three edges incident at the vertex change their orientation, and three faces 
change from being planar to hyperbolic paraboloids. The cuboid ceases to be a polyhedral fig- 
ure and has curved faces. 

This example illustrates that geometry alone does not capture the nature of a physical 
object. In fact, it may well be that for editing purposes an abstraction of the object devoid of 
geometry is essential. The editing and reuse of the design is done at the level of the abstrac- 
tion, and the geometric properties are then derived from the abstraction. Ultimately, as 
models are created, it is clear that some geometric properties will have to be symbolically 
recorded. For example, the threads on a screw do not need to be geometrically represented for 
most applications. However, they must somehow be represented. As important as the reuse 
of previous designs is, surprisingly little research has been devoted to this area; a science base 
is almost completely lacking. This is likely to seriously impede the nation’s efforts to automate 
the design and manufacturing process and will critically affect areas of high technology such 
as space exploration. 

User interfaces will play an important role in increasing productivity. To illustrate the 
effectiveness of well designed user interfaces, consider the example of initializing a simulation 
of a man diving off a block. To describe to another person how to place the diver on the block, 
one would simply say "place the diver on the diving block”. The other person would automati- 
cally understand that the diver should be placed with feet on the block, standing in an upright 
position, and facing forward with hands at sides. The fact that humans have internal models 
of the world allows them to communicate complex situations to others using relatively short 
messages. The fact that one human knows by and large how another human will interpret 
information allows him or her to structure communications so that the correct interpretation 
will be achieved. Computer interlaces are needed that allow the same ease of communication. 

With our current software interfaces, describing the initial position of the diver would be 
a tedious task. Looking at a very simplistic model, assume the diver has one hundred degrees 
of freedom. In this instance, the user would need to specify one hundred parameters. 
Although well designed systems have default specifications, it is highly unlikely that default 
specifications would greatly reduce the number of parameters needed for the diver. However, 
a simple algorithm that takes advantage of partially supplied knowledge to fill in defaults 
might make human-to-computer communications almost as effective as communication 
between humans. For example, if points A and B on an object were specified to be placed at 
A' and B' in space, the algorithm might fix the remaining degrees of freedom by translating 
A to A' and then performing a minimum rotation to get B to B', i.e., a rotation in the plane 
determined by the points A, B and S'. There would be no extraneous rotation about the AS 
axis. The reason a set of simple heuristics such as the above is powerful is that the user 
understands how defaults are supplied and quickly learns how to initialize objects with 
minimal information. A simulation system with an easy interface for describing models, tasks, 
and initial configurations would be a powerful tool for developing such things as a robot arm 
capable of manipulating and repairing satellites in space. The design of such an arm could be 
greatly enhanced if one could easily edit a design to try out various ideas and easily specify 
procedures for using the arm. 

A very promising avenue of research is symbolic specification. Objects can be assembled 
and manipulated symbolically by developing automatic naming conventions and inheritance 
methods. A human has considerable difficulty with coordinate systems in 3-space. Thus, 
rather than trying to specify location directly, locations are specified by constraining a feature 
of one object to me3h with a feature of another object. This usually requires the computer to 
maintain and solve systems of constraints. Research is needed in this area to eliminate the 
need to solve arbitrarily complex systems of constraints and to rapidly detect inconsistent 
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systems of constraints. 

So far we have talked almost exclusively of objects that are physical entities. In addition 
to thinking about physical objects, we must also think of things such as tasks, trajectories, etc. 
and understand how to represent and edit them. In using a robot to perform several similar 
tasks, it would be preferable to take the code that was developed for one task, edit it, and 
reuse it for other tasks. This may be tedious to do at the code level since minute differences in 
the tasks may cause considerable differences throughout the code. Representations of the tasks 
at some level of abstraction from which code could be automatically produced to drive the robot 
would allow simple editing and allow the conversion from one task to another. The idea is a 
simple extension of the concept of high level programming; editing the source in the high level 
language is enormously easier than editing the machine language object code. 

In the above we have tried to illustrate the need for a much better understanding of the 
software representations of objects and tasks. In addition, numerous aspects such as motion 
planning and configuration spaces, constraint systems, and symbolic computations involving 
ideah and ;ne Grobner basis need a better understanding. Although robotics and automation 
deal with physical objects and are often thought of in terms of control, sensing, and instrumen- 
tation, the real nature of the subject has to do with representations, languages, abstraction, 
and reasoning. While these are generally computer science concepts, the researchers in robot- 
ics tend to have backgrounds in electrical and mechanical engineering. There is a need to 
integrate computer science into these fields. The newness of these ideas and the lack of suffi- 
cient researchers with training in computer science has contributed to the slow development of 
these areas. 

It is crucial that the nation build the science base to support automation. The greatest 
challenge will be the development of the foundations in representations, languages, and user 
interfaces for the computing systems involved. A well thought out approach in this area is 
strongly needed. 

Reference 1. Hoffmann, C.M., and Hopcroft, J.E. Automatic Surface Generation in Computer 
Aided Design, The Visual Computer 1:2, 1985, 92-100, Springer-Verlag. 
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— ABSTRACT 

Three general optical approaches to multiple degree of freedom object pattern 
recognition (where no stable object rest position exists) are advanced. These 
techniques include: feature extraction, correlation, and artificial intelligence. The 
details of the various processors are advanced together with initial results. 



1. INTRODUCTION 

This paper addresses object pattern .recognition for multiple degree of freedom 
(M-DOF) image cases. This is defined aSme recognition and identification of an object 
with no stable rest position. We^emphasize optical pattern recognition (OPR) 
techniques and research for this problem, with recent results obtained at the Center for 
Excellence In Optical Data Processing at Carnegie Mellon University. Three different 
optical processing techniques j&e addressed and highlighted. These include: feature 
extraction (Section 2), correlation (Section 3) and optical artificial intelligence 
(Section 4). / 


2. OPTICAL FEATURE EXTRACTION FOR M-DOF PATTERN RECOGNITION 

The general feature extraction approach to pattern recognition [1 ] is diagramed in 
Figure 1. In this section, we emphasize different feature spaces that can be optically 
realized. The feature extraction and classification techniques are established [2]. Ail 
feature spaces we consider are in-plane distortion-invariant. We achieve 3-D M-DOF 
distortion-invariance by training sets and use of linear discriminant functions (LDFs). 
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Figure 1 : Hybrid Optical/Digital Feature Extraction Processor Block Diagram 
2.1 CHORD DISTRIBUTION FEATURE SPACE 

This feature space consists of the distributions h(r) of the length (r) and the 
distributions h(0) of the angles (0) of alt chords associated with an input object. We 
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allow gray-level objects, internal object points, and all chords associated with these 
input object points (if the internal object points are reliable) In our synthesis algorithm. 
We achieve generation of this feature space [3-4] with the system block diagram in 
Figure 2. This feature space provides in-plane distortion-invariance. We achieve out- 
of-plane distortion-invariance by the use of training set data and LDFs. The case 
studies for which this feature space has been tested included a set of ship data and a 
set of aircraft imagery [3,4]. The LDFs used were Fisher vectors and dominant 
Karhuhen-Loeve eigenvectors. Most attractive results (=* 95% correct classification) 
were obtained. 
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Figure 2: Optical Chord Transform Feature Space Generation Block Diagram 


*2.2 SPACE-VARIANT FEATURE SPACE 


An attractive feature space that is in-plane distortion-invariant can be obtained 
from the Fourier transform of coordinate transformed in-plane data [5], The resultant 
system has a different impulse response at each spatial point in the system. The 
coordinate transform is chosen to make the features invariant to different geometrical 
distortions. A polar transform results in rotation invariance. If the logarithm of the axes 
is taken, the features are scale invariant and a Mellin transform results. If we log the 
radial axis in polar space, scale and rotation invariance are both achieved. To obtain 
shift-invariance, the object must be centered (by moments, etc.) or the coordinate 
transform operations can be performed on the magnitude Fourier transform of the input 
data. Figure 3a shows an optical system to achieve this. The coordinate 
transformation (CT) is performed by a computer generated hologram (CGH) at P 2 . The 
output feature space at P 3 can be operated on in parallel by optical LDFs implemented 
on another CGH. In this case, the class of the input object is determined by the location 
of a peak in P 4 on a particular detector, or by the binary-encoded output value from a 
set of N detectors. Figure 3b shows the block diagram of this space-variant processor 
[ 6 ]. 

As a demonstration of the use of this architecture for M-DOF object identification, 
we consider a set of 9 different aircraft. These objects have no stable rest position and 
thus represent an attractive application for an M-DOF processor. Since the feature 
space at P 3 is in-plane (scale, rotation and translation) invariant, we use. a training set 
to provide out-of-piane invariance (in pitch and roll of the aircraft). A relational graph 
was devised to identify the class of the aircraft. At the first level of the graph, a 
decision is made on the sub-class of the object (e.g. commercial, fighter, etc.). A 
synthetic discriminant function (SDF) LDF was used at this node for this decision. At 
subsequent nodes, the name class (FI 04, DC10, etc.) of the aircraft is determined. 
This represents a multi-class graph (with greater than one decision, i.e. one of three 
choices, made per node). A second binary graph (with one of only two decisions made 
per node) was then devised using Fisher LDFs. In both graphs, different features (the 
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Figure 3: Optical Space-Variant Feature Space, (a) Optical System; (b) Block Diagram 


optimal ones) are used at different nodes. The training set consists of 5 images per 
object class (aircraft name class) at 0° and +20° rotations in pitch and roll (recall that 
the feature space Is Invariant to yaw, as well as scale differences). The graphs were 
then tested versus 0°, +10°, +20° and +30° in pitch and roll. (These are distortions for 
which the feature space is not automatically invariant, in other tests on in-plane 
distortions, all results were positive and thus are not included in these M-DOF tests.) 
The full test set thus consisted of 13 Images for 9 different aircraft ( 1 1 7 images). The 
results obtained were approximately 99% and 95% correct recognition for the two 
graphs. This demonstrates the M-DOF performance of this feature space processor. 


2.3 MOMENT FEATURE SPACE 


A moment-based system (block diagramed in Figure 4) has also achieved M-DOF 
recognition [7,8]. In this system, the moments are optically generated. The first level 
classifier uses the ratio ^20^02 t0 es t Imate * he aspect of the object and a hierarchical 
tree to estimate the object class. The results from these first-level estimators are used 
to access 21 moments for each object class. These are then used in an iterative 
second-level estimator to confirm the object class, its distortion parameters and the 
confidence of the estimates. This M-DOF processor has been successfully tested on 
data bases of pipe parts [7] and ship data [8]. 
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FIGURE 4 : M-DOF Moment-Based Pattern Recognition System Block Diagram 
3. M-DOF OPTICAL CORRELATORS 

Optical correlators represent one of the most powerful optical systems. They 
provide shift-invariant recognition of multiple objects in parallel in the presence of high* 
clutter. With space-multiplexed filters, one can correlate an input scene versus 
several filter functions in parallel and either produce multiple output correlation planes 
or superimposed multiple correlation plane outputs. Frequency-multiplexed filters 
also enable multiple output correlation planes. One can employ frequency- 
multiplexed filters at each spatial-multiplexed filter location. With holographic optical 
elements (HOEs) lenses on each filter, various summations of multiple output 
correlation planes are possible. These architectures are limited in practice by the 
number of 2-D correlation planes One can read out In parallel and by the lack of 
distortion-invariance in correlation matched spatial filters (MSFs). We now discuss 
distortion-invariant MSFs, a hierarchical correlator and a symbolic correlator for M- 
DOF processing. 

3.1 DISTORTION-INVARIANT FILTERS 

We have devised various techniques to synthesize distortion-invariant correlation 
filters from training set data [9,10]. These are referred to as SDFs. We can specify 
the peak value of the correlation output in most of these filters. The three types of 
filters are: projection filters (these specify only the correlation peak value), output 
correlation filters (these specify the shape of the correlation function), and peak to 
sldelo be ratio (PSR) filters (these maximize PSR, but cannot control the correlation 
peak value). These filters have been synthesized to recognize an object independent 
of its aspect view. Initial tests have been most successful for ATR, ship and aircraft 
targets. 

3.2 HIERARCHICAL CORRELATORS 

These distortion-invariant filters allow one filter to recognize an object 
Independent of distortions. They thus significantly reduce the number of filters 
necessary and hence correlation planes to be analyzed. The use of K multiple filters 
with binary encoding of the outputs enables K filters to recognize 2 K object classes. 
Control of the filter peak outputs to L levels allows F filters to handle L F object classes. 
Thus, these filters allow large object class problems with a small number of filters and 
with the other advantages of a correlator. In extensive tests, we find that as the size of 
the problem to be solved increases, the filter's performance degrades. A proposed 
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solution to this is a hierarchical correlator [11]. In the first level of this system, PSR 
filters are used to locate regions of Interest (ROIs) or candidate objects in the scene. 
Correlation filters are then used in the second level to test each location and the shape 
of the correlation peak there. In the final level of the hierarchical system, projection 
filters are used to confirm the object class and to identify it and to determine its 
orientation. - '• 

3.3 SYMBOLIC CORRELATORS 

One can view correlation outputs from multiple filters as a symbolic description of 
the input object. The use of multiple multiplexed filters with symbolic post-processing 
offers significant potential for M-DOF multiple object pattern recognition in parallel. 


4. OPTICAL ARTIFICIAL INTELLIGENCE 

Various optical Al processors have recently emerged and have been advanced. 
Initial remarks on each are now advanced. More extensive tests on all are necessary to 
more fully assess each. The relational graph processor in Figure 3 is one approach. 
The automatic organization of data into subclasses as employed in this processor is a 
useful technique for any knowledge base or inference system. A model -based 
description of objects is another approach that is most attractive because of its 
efficient storage and its ability to easily generate different object aspect views. A 
reference function generator using this concept is quite general purpose and useful for 
filter synthesis and generation of the filters for correlators and for the memory matrices 
in associative processors. Successful initial tests on aircraft data has been most 
attractive using these approaches. We expect future work to concentrate on optical Al 
techniques, hopefully with attention to system realization and to more extensive 
testing. 


5. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

Figure 5 shows one version of three levels of the hierarchical vision processing 
system, the scene and object elements involved in each and the type of processing 
employed at each level. As seen and as was briefly described above, there is a 
significant role for optics in each level of vision. 
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sets. In encase, these data sets constitute a sequence of images taken at different locations and orien- 
tations. A simple geometric explanation is given for the estimation algorithm. tech- 

niques can be used to implement this nonlinear estimation, we discuss the use of ^3ieht^descent. 
Experiments are run and discussed for the case of a sphere of unknown location. These experiments 
graphically illustrate the various advantages of usin^^many images as possible in the estimation and 
of distributing camera positions from first to last over as large a baseline as possible. In jprder to 
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I. Introduction 

Essentially ail 3-D object surface estimation from ^multiple views to date is based on either active stereo using a 
laser and one or two cameras for triangulation, or on passive stereo involving matching points in two images and using 
triangulation, or on optical flow [1], {101# [M). We Suggest a new approach in which surfaces of complex objects are 
approximated by a few patches of 3-D parameterized surfaces, and these parameters are estimated from two or more 
images taken by calibrated cameras from different/locations and directions. These parameterized patches are referred to 
as primitive objects. We formulate the paramete/ estimation problem as standard maximum likelihood estimation, given 
two or more functionally related data sets. Estimation accuracy is achieved by processing data in blocks (which may be 
large), in addition to processing man./ nages and with camera positions distributed over as large a baseline as possible. 
The actual processing is simple standard statistical signal analysis. This approach, first presented in [4], is completely 
new as far as we know. In summary, the contribution of this paper is the treatment of 3-D surface inference as a stan- 
dard maximum likelihood parameter estimation problem requiring low data storage capacity and where parameter esti- 
mates are updated recursively as ea^n new image in a sequence of images is received and processed. 

Central to 3-D surface estimation from two (or more) images taken from cameras in different locations and orienta- 
tions is the pairing of points from two images that are images of the same point on a 3-D surface. This matching of 
points in two images is usually done in either of two ways, (i) If the two cameras are physically close and their optical 
axes are almost parallel, (hen their images will differ from one another only by translation— one will be a shifted version 
of the other. Then image 1 can be partitioned into patches, and each patch cross-correlated with image 2 to find its loca- 
tion in image 2. Once this correspondence is known, the location of the surface region in 3-D space seen in the pair of 
corresponding image patches can be determined by triangulation. Since the surface region seen is usually curved, one 
would like the patches to be small in order to locate the surface region seen accurately. However, if the images are 
noisy, large surface patches must be used to accurately estimate a pair of corresponding patches in the two images. 
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Significant triangulation errors occur when the camera optical axes are dose together and almost parallel because of 
matching errors due to image noise* and because 3-D object surfaces are curved. Additional triangulation error occurs 
because there is some error in camera calibration, (ii) An alternative approach that permits a large angle between the 
camera optical axes to improve triangulation accuracy is to locate corresponding small local features in the two images. 
An example of such a feature is a vertex of a polyhedron. For a curved surface* contours on the surface are features 
often used to be matched in pairs of images. The difficulty here is that a large amount of pattern recognition may be 
necessary to recognize a pair of corresponding features in the two images. Past efforts at cross-correlation of Imge image 
patches, as in (i), has been unsuccessful here because a patch in one image will be a distorted version of a corresponding 
patch in the other image. 

The work closest in spirit to ours is the recent work of Faugeras, Ayache and Faveijon [8J, who develop the idea 
of estimating points and lines on a 3-D object surface, or planar surfaces* from a sequence of images. More specifically* 
they assume that the probability distribution for the estimates of points on a surface based on a pair of images is known. 
They then assume that a sequence of such estimates and associated distributions are known for a sequence of images. 
Their contribution, then, is to use the extended Kalman filter for combining this sequence of estimates to obtain improved 
estimates of the surface points. They derive the equations for estimating lines, and suggest that it can be extended to 
planes. Among the errors -they take into account, are those in camera calibration. Their concept is important, though 
they do not tackle here the problem of optimally estimating the surface points or Sines directly from the data in the 
images. 

Our paper is an expansion of one where our 3-D surface estimation algorithm was first proposed [4]. In subsequent 
papers, we showed that our basic estimation algorithm is maximum likelihood estimation, and derived Cramer-Rao 
irreducible lower bounds on die parameter estimation error covariance matrices [6), and we also discussed the use of 
Markov Random Field (stochastic process) models for 3-D surfaces [5] as a generalization of the use of parameterized 
surface models. These and the present paper together constitute a new Bayesian theory for 3-D surface estimation based 
on a sequence of noisy images. 

Sections il.A - ILC introduce the transformations necessary for understanding the relation of images in two or more 
views. Sections ill.A - llf.B describe the performance functional and the gradient descent algorithm used in estimating 
the a priori unknown 3-D object parameters based on the use of two images. Section III.C provides a very simple 
geometric interpretation of the algorithm. Sections IV.A - 1V£> extend the approach for use of a sequence of images that 
might be taken by a moving camera. In order to arrive at a computationally feasible algorithm, we introduce the use of 
maximum likelihood estimation here. This development also points out that the algorithm described in section III is 
maximum likelihood estimation. The importance of this observations is that maximum likelihood estimators are known 
to converge to the true parameter values, and are known to have minimum estimation error covariance as the number of 
observations become large. In section V we introduce a somewhat different estimator for a moving camera, and point 
out that it hzs certain desirable computational properties but is less accurate. This algorithm is somewhat similar to the 
use of optical flow. 


UA Notation and Description of Camera Motion 

Let P be a point in 3-D space and r - (x y z) Tt be its coordinates in the fixed orthogonal world reference frame . 
Since we assume that objects do not move, this reference frame is fixed with respect to the objects viewed by the cam* 
era, and we will call it the object reference frame (ORF). Let r(n) = (x B y B z*) T be the coordinates of the point P in 
CRPn, the reference frame attached to camera n. This reference frame is such that: (1) the camera optical axis is parallel 
to the z* axis, and it looks at the negative z B axis; (2) the x B and y B axes are parallel to the sides of the image; (3) the 
origin of the reference frame coincides with the center of the image plane. The image is corrected so that the view is 
rot inverted top to bottom and left to right, i.e., a central projection is used. 

Let B(n) denote the 3x3 orthogonal rotation matrix that specifies the three unit coordinate vectors for CRFn in 
terms of the three unit coordinate vectors for the ORF. Let r c (n) specify the origin of CRFn in the ORF. Then 

r(n) = B r (n) Jr - r c (n)J, and r » B(n)r(n) + r c (n) . (1) 

The rotation matrix B(n) and the translation vector r c (n) are known for calibrated cameras. In this paper, we will use b, 
to represent a vector having as its components the parameters that specify both B(n) and r c (n). 


t A symbol ia boldface ia a column vector, a tupencript capital T attached to a vector denote* vector tnnapoce. 
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na Sttiface Pimasclerbadott 

Our approach is applicable to any parameterized surface. A few researchers have used differential geometric pro- 
perties, such as Gaussian curvature and mean curvature, to describe surfaces, see ( 2 ], These are useful for surface 
parameterization because they are coordinate free. In general, the surfaces we want to estimate can be described by an 
implicit function with respect to the ORF: 

g(r;a) » g(x, y, z; a) * 0, (2) 

where a is the parameters describing the surface with respect to the ORF. For example, the equation for the general qua- 
dratic surface is 

a n x 2 + 2si2*y + 2a j 3 xz + a^y* + Sa^yz + tjiz 2 + 2a w x + 2s w y + 2x342 + #44 =* Q. ( 3 ) 

In this case we denote a m (a u# a t2 , a**) 7 - 


ILC Images of an Object Surface Point In Two Image Frames 

As shown in Fig. La, P denotes a point on a parameterized 3 -D surface of interest This surface is described by a 
function in the ORF (see section U.B). The function is uniquely determined by specifying the values of a parameter vec- 
tor a. Point P on the object surface is seen as points having coordinator s and tr in images 1 and 2 , respectively. We 
assume a Lambertian reflectance model. Then the images of point P at s and u will have the same intensity. The tech- 
niques proposed will not apply to specular reflectors, without modification, because the location of points on the object 
surface at which specular reflection occurs depends on the camera location. Since most surfaces of interest are largely 
Lambertian, the assumption is a useful one. Hence, 

!*<«)» W«) ( 4 ) 

where Ij(«i) and I 2 (s) are the picture functions (image intensity functions) in Frames 1 and 2 , respectively. For those 
cases where the Lambertian assumption does not apply, a possible modified approach is to use an edge map. Here, pix- 
els are given values of 128 or 0 depending on whether they rue detected as bring edge points or non edge points, respec- 
tively. These maps are then smoothed to obtain more continuous mays, and these are used as though they are regular 
picture functions in our estimation algorithms. The usefulness of the edge map is that it is a representation of rapid 
changes in the object surface patterns, and largely unaffected by the presence of some specular component in the object 
surface. Experiments using edge maps with our algorithm are described in [6). 

For simplicity, we use the orthographic projection model [ 7 ] for image formation, i.e., all rays from points cm the 
object surface to the camera are roughly parallel. (With slight modification, all of our results can be used with the per- 
spective projection model.) Let r(l) - (x, y x z t ) T be the coordinates of the 3 -D surface point P with respect to CRF.l, 
and r( 2 ) » (x 2 y 2 z 2 ) T be the coordinates of the point P with respect to CRF 2 . Then, under the assumption of ortho- 
graphic projection, 

*»(*i yi) T . u = (*i yi) T - 

If we pick a point s in image plane 1 , it will correspond to some point P on the 3 -D surface. If this point P is also seen 
in image 2 , its image in image plat* 2 will occur at some coordinate u. Therefore, given some point s in image I, if we 
want to compute the corresponding image point u in image 2 based on the current estimation of a, we can: 

(i) first, find the 3 -D location of the corresponding surface point P; 

(ii) then, find the image point u corresponding to P. 

In step (i), represent the surface point P with respect to CRF 1 by r(l) = (Xj y t Z|) T . Using equations (1) and ( 2 ), 
the equation of the surface is 

g(r; a) = g( B(l)r(l)+r c (l) ; *)«g(B(I)(x, y, z,) T +r e (l) ; a) = 0 . ( 5 ) 

Since the point P resides on the surface, r(l) must satisfy the above equation. Therefore, given s = (x, y,) r , we can 
solve equation ( 5 ) for Zj . An example for the spherical surface is given in the next section. 

In step (ii), we want to compute u. Now that we have obtained r(l) from step (i), using equation ( 1 ) we can com- 
pute u = (x, yj 7 by 
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K2) - (*» y 2 *a) T - B T (2) [r - r e (l)] - BF(2)B(l)r(l) + B T (2) [r«<l)-r«C2)] . (6) 

Call C “ B T (2)B(1) and d « B T (2) (r c (l) — r ( (2». Then, partition the C matrix and d vector as: 



when C|i is 2x2, C| 2 and ej an 2x1, c^ is a number, e is 2x1, and dj is a number. From the preceding: 

■ - Cjis + ciazi(s,b|,a) + e. (6a) 

Combining steps (i) and (ii) above, we denote the functkmal relationship (6a) between s and u by 

u = h<«, b. z(s,a) ), (7) 

jriwre the vector b includes b| and b* and specifies Cu* *tz» uid e. 


HI-* Estimation of the Parameterized Surface Using Two Images 

If we know the camera position, b, and the true surface parameters, *r, then 

It(s) - !i(h(s,b^(s#r))) 

for each a. Choose a region in image 1. Denote this pixel set in this region by D. Consider the error measure 

*o(a)= X [l|(s)-Ij(h(s,b,z(s,a)))] 1 . 

MS L J 

Then e c (a) is a minimum at a » ap. Our problem is to estimate ar by minimizing (9) with respect to a. 

To estimate at that minimizes (9), we choose to use the gradient method as follows: 

&o(*n) 


*»+i = *» ~ ' 


da 


-d., 


( 8 ) 

(9) 

( 10 ) 


where A, depends on e D (Mj and and has magnitude that goes to 0 as n goes to infinity. 

da 

There are several ways to compute the gradient We present one of the methods used in our experiments. 
Taking the derivative of (9) with respect to a, we have 




( 11 ) 


( 12 ) 


where u is a function of a as shown in (7). Use of the chain rule gives* 

3li(u) _ dltOO 3u dz(s, a) 
da _ du dz da 
dl 2 (u) 

where n = h(s, b, z(s,a) ) as in equation (7). The first term — r- — can be computed approximately using the sobel 

du 

operator. The second term -r— is just a constant provided that we assume tire orthographic projection model. This can 

UZ 

be shown as follows. From equation (1) 


r(2) = B t (2) Jr - r e (2) j. 


( 1 ) 


and upon using the notation 


r(2) = (x 2 y 2 z 2 ) T , u = (x 2 


r = (x y z) T , 


t Tl»* BoUUott used ben is that 


dl 2 (u) 


da 


it ■ K component row vector, where K is the number of the compooenu in column vector a. 
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we lave ~ m (B T (2) t j B t (2)jj) t , when B t (2)ij mean* the ij°* element of matrix B T (2). 

In general, it may be inconvenient to express z as an explicit function of a. Hence, we compute the third term by 

IgMl „ . (13) 

da da dz 


DLB An Example: The Sphere 

To illustrate the approach, consider a spherical surface described by the equation 

(x - X 0 >* + (y - yo ) 2 + (z - Zo ) 2 ■ R 2 . 

Foe this surface, z can be solved for explicitly, via 

z » Zo ± (R 2 - (X - X .) 2 - (y - y 0 ) 2 ) 1/2 . 


(14) 


(15) 


The positive square root is used since the outside surface of the sphere is seen by the camera looking in the negative z 
direction. Hence, 

( dz («, a) x 1[( dz Jl JL A* 

da ox, dy 0 dz, dR ' 

“( (x - xj/(z - Zo), (y - y,)/(z - z 0 ), 1, R/(z - zj ) 

and z - z, »« (R 2 - (x - x ,) 2 - (y - y ,) 2 J 172 . The vector ~ can be computed directly from this. 

da 

The analogous equations for planes, cylinder and general quadrics are presented in [ 6 ]. 


(16) 


1ILC Algorithm Operation Interpretation 

Fig. lb is useful for illustrating, in two dimensions, the operation of our algorithm for estimating at. Spheres in 3- 
D are shown as circles. Consider the processing of the image patch between points s' and s" in Frame 1. This patch is 
the image of the patch between points p' and p" on the true sphere labeled %. The same patch on the sphere surface 
gives rise to the image patch between points u' and u" in Frame 2. Now suppose the system’s estimation of at is b. The 
associated sphere is shown. The performance functional for the estimate of a is given by (9) and is computed as follows. 
The system thinks that the locations on the sphere surface that give rise to the images at points s' and s" in Frame 1 are 
the intersections of the dashed lines, from S' and a", with the sphere labeled 8 . These sphere surface points would be 
seen as the images at point &' and h" in Frame 2. Hence, the system takes the image patch between points &' and &" in 
Frame 2 and assumes that the image at each point u in this interval is the same image as the image at a point s in the 
interval between s' and s" in Frame 1. The points u and s are related geometrically as in the flgure, or algebraically by 
(4). Performance functional (9) requires computing this error I t (s) - I 2 ( h(s, b, z(s,a)) ). 

We make the following interesting observations. From the geometry of image formation in Fig. lb, the varying 
scale change that maps the image patch over interval [s', s"] in Frame 1 into the image patch over interval [u', u"] is 
seen. Note that both a scale change and a translation are involved in this 2-D illustration. 

If the incorrect ■ is used in computing the performance functional (9), the patch of image used in Frame 2 is that 
over the interval [h', 6 "). Note that this interval is both a shift and a varying scaling of the interval [u', u"]. If instead 
of a sphere, we were dealing with a planar surface, the scale change would be constant throughout the image. 


IV Estimation of Parametrized Surface Based on a Sequence of Images 

Now suppose a sequence of images is available for estimating &r> die true parameters of the surface. How can 
best use be made of this data set? In this section we develop a computationally reasonable approximately maximum 
likelihood estimator (mle) for »r- 

IV Jk Hie Model 

The model that we use for the n* image I,(u), veD„ is that of some true picture function |i,(u) plus additive 
white noise having variance o 2 . Hence, I,(u), u «£>„ is a set of random variables having joint probability density 
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function (pdf) 


(2ro 2 f V2 exp £ |-(l/2o 2 ) (l B (u) - p,(u)j | (17) 

where d, is the number of pixels in D t . We introduce the more compact notation: u.(s,a) ■ h(s,b„a), and 
SgCUvi) ■ h~ l (u,b v a), where b, is the transformation parameters specifying the n* camera position. Let I. denote the 
vector of picture function values, i-e., it has components I,(u), ueD a . Let 14 denote the vector having components 
11,(11), ue£>„. Then (17) is a function of the parameter vector (pj a* a T ) T . Because of the Lambertian assumption for 
image formation. 

Mu) ” Mi(**( u **)) • (18) 

Hence, the 14 for all e can be specified in terms of |»j. Then a » (iij r a 2 « T ) T is a parameter vector that specifies the 
„ pdfs (17), for all I t . Since the additive image noise is independent from image to image, the log of the joint pdf of 
1 |i»-iIn is 


LjKo) = In p(I,, I 2 , .... I N i o) 

- " j&d^J (in 2 * 0 *) - 0/20*)Z(Z [>.(«) - Hi(s.(u,a)) 

Our goal is to find k N that maximizes (19). Since this estimate is a maximum likelihood estimate (mle), we know that it 
has certain desirable properties such as converging to »t as £da -» <», and having minimum covariance matrix for the 

n “* l 

error in the estimation of ax as £d, becomes large. The difficulty here is that m is a priori unknown. Hence, in order 

*•1 

to compute fin we must simultaneously compute £in> the estimate of )i| based on Isunl,... ,lN. Though this looks like a 
formidable computational challenge, it is in fact easily manageable. In [6] we showed that (9), the performance func- 
tional we minimize for estimating »r in the two picture case, is equivalent to (19) for N-2. 



IV.B The Asymptotic Representation 

As in section I1I.A, gradient methods can be used for minimizing -L N (a). A problem here is that N images must 
be stored and processed simultaneously. This incurs both a great amount of storage and a large amount of processing for 
each N. An effective approximation for avoiding this storage problem can be had as follows. Let 1^ denote 
L.Ij In- In [3] it is shown that 

pQnI°) = P(1n I *n) exp|-(l/2)(a - An) 1 ^^ ft N Xa - & N )j (20) 

where the function ¥(1)*, AJ is a KxK matrix having ijtfi element 

- a 2 - I 

mh*>**)h = ~3^* n P<!*la)l (21) 

oCtfCti (a - d* 


and K is the number of components in a. Hence, (20) has a Gaussian shape in a with mean a N and inverse covariance 
matrix ¥( !*<, A N ). 

Now suppose we wish to compute An+i. We can write p(I*i+i|a)- p(I|^|a)p(I N+ i|a) # so that upon using (20), 
there results 


Lfffi(a) 


Zlnptf.ldtN) 


[a*l 


■“(a - &n) T ^(1n* ft N)( a - An) + In p(In+i I a) 


( 22 ) 


The appeal of (22) is that ail the useful information in Tj* is summarized in the quadric form, i.e., the second term on the 
right hand side of (22). Notice that only the two rightmost terms in (22) are functions of a. Now can be found 
approximately as the a that maximizes (22). Gradient descent can be used on (22). The gradient hem is simply 
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= V&feHa - A*) - -^lnjKI^Ia) . (23) 

There is considerable computation here, since there are M 3 components for p, in an MxM pixel patch, and a would 
therefore have M*+K + l components. A simplification is possible upon realizing that since the dependenceof (22) on 
ft| is as a sum of two quadrics in (i t , a simple explicit value cam be found for in terms of An, In+i, 4'(I w ,ft N ), o 3 , 
and a. The resulting function to minimize is then a function of only o 3 and a, hence, only K+l parameters. Gradient 
descent can be used for this purpose. This solution is explored in (9). Though this should provide the most accurate 
estimate for Or, for a number of reasons we have minimized a simpler function. 


1V.C Approximate Likelihood Maximization 

In this section, we treat I t (s), seD, as if it woe m(s). Then Pi is no longer treated as unknown — only o 3 and a 
are unknown. If our goal is to estimate a only, then we do not have to estimate o 3 since o 3 gives information only about 
the accuracy of the estimate for a (see [6]) but does not affect the value of the estimate for a (see 19]). Hence, a = a. 
For practical reasons, instead of letting D, be an arbitrary subset in image plane n, we proceed analogously to the two 
image problems in Sec. III.A.. Hence, (17) becomes 

p(I # | a) = anoV^exp | jl a (u B (s,a)) - l,(s) j*|. (24) 

Then, 

4m(a) a lnp<I >) |a N ,o 2 ) - i(a - ft N ) T T'(l^,a N ,o 3 )(a - a N ) 

2 (25) 

+ lnp(I N+ i|a,o l ). 


Now, our goal is to compute a^i* the value of a that minimizes the negative of (25). We suggest a gradient descent 
algorithm similar to that used in Sec. IQ.A. Let In*.^ denote the estimate for ar after the k 1 * 1 iteration in the N+l* stage 
(i.e., the N+l** stage is that following the input of the N+l* image and prior to the input of the N+2 ad image). Then we 
compute a* the limit of Shux in (26). 


Wi = *«w* + SCALE- ! 


3a 1-W 


From (24) and (25), 


3Ln»i(a) 

da 


= 4'(I N 4 N .o 3 )(a - hN) + a' 3 £ fWi(UN«(s.a)) - I,(s)l 

H O x L J 


3lN+i(UN+i(s*a)) 


da 


Once is computed can be updated to ¥(!**+!* ftN+i.tf 2 ) by 


_ __ Tp 1 

I’C&M.Wo’) » T'(I N ,a N ,o 3 ) - “j-lnp(W, la.o 3 )^^ ^ 


with — r-r-lnp(I N+ i la^o 2 ) a matrix having ijth element 
oaoa 


J 2 X * fiN+l( u fJfl(S*^Nfl))^it(S)1* 
mD, \ L J 


d^N+lfoN+l^N+l)) 

dajdat 


diN+l(%+l(s4N+!)) 3lN+l(UN+t(s4N+l)) 


daj 


3a* 


For brevity, denote ¥(Ij*A n ,o 2 ) by Then the incremental stereo algorithm is summarized as follows: 


(26) 


(27) 


(28) 


(29) 
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1. Read image h 

2. Set *Fi * 0. 

3. For N 2> 1. 

4. Read image N+l. 

5. Compute An by using Eq. 26 iteratively until it converges. 

6. Compute HVm by Eq. 28. 

IV.D Experiments With the Algorithm in Section IV.C 

Figure 2 shows a sequence of nine computer generated images of a sphere. The images were generated by taking 
a few images of faces with a solid state T.V. camera, and using the computer to project these images onto a sphere. 
Using the pattern on the sphere generated in this way, the computer was then used to generate the images that should be 
seen by a camera at nine locations and with a specified CRF at each location. For this experiment the camera moved 
along a circular arc of radius 2000 units lying in a horizontal plane. The camera optical axis pointed to the center of this 
arc, and there was no rotation of the image plane about the optical axis. The angles between the camera optical axes in 
successive images were 5°. The patch of subimage used in each of the nine images is the region about the left eye of 
the rightmost face in the image. The patch of subimage is outlined as roughly a small square m white. The parameters 
specifying the sphere are (xo,yo,z 0 ) T , die sphere center, and R, the sphere radius. In die experiments run, the sphere 
radius was assumed to be known and only the center was estimated. Table 1 shows the values of found The initial 
guess used for the sphere center was in error by a little more than the sphere radius of 128 units. The final estimate is in 
error by roughly two units. The optical axis of the camera moved through an angle of 40° from its first to its last posi- 
tion. These images were noiseless. However, some error is introduced because images are spatially quantized into pix- 
els. Table 2 shows the estimates fQ r a more noisy image sequence. Each image here is the image in the correspond- 
ing position in Fig. 2 plus white Gaussian noise. The added noise has standard deviation of 5 units (i.e., variance of 25 
units). The initial estimate used here is also in error by about the sphere radius. The final error, based on nine 
images, is a little bit more than that in Table 1, but it is small. The accuracy of the algorithm appears to be remarkably 
good considering the small patches of data used in the estimation. In practice, image 1 would be partitioned into many 
squares, and a sequence of estimates would be obtained for each. The information obtained from each patch would be 
optimally combined using the methods presented in [3], thereby greatly improving the accuracy of the estimate of ax- 
With the initial error used here, the algorithm in (26) went through about 8-10 iterations to compute & N at each stage. 

Figure 3 contains plots of e D (a), equation (30), as functions of x 0 and yo, with z 0 held fixed at its true value, -2000. 

e D (a) = Z Z [io(u)-|ii(s B tu,a))]\ (30) 

o=«i u J 

The purpose of these plots is to show how e D (a), which is the function that must be minimized to maximize (19), nar- 
rows in the vicinity of its minimum as the number of images used increases. Since the height of e 0 (a), i.e., the distance 
between its minimum and maximum is an increasing function of the number of images used, we have only plotted the 
functions in the vicinity of their minima. That is, the plots stop at a height of roughly 3000 units above the minima. 
The functions shown are based on the use of 2, 6, and 10 images, respectively. It is seen that the functions narrow 
appreciably in going from the use of two images to the use of 10 images. In Fig. 4, curves of e D (a) are again shown , 
but only two images are used in each case. However,, the angle between the pair of camera optical axes varies, with 
angles of 1°, 5°, and 45° for the three plots shown. Notice how broad and flat the bottom of the curve associated with 1° 
is, whereas the curve associated with 45° is much narrower, as expected. However, it is still not as narrow as the curve 
in Fig. 3c where the angle between the optical axes of the first and tenth cameras is 40°. Hence, both the range of 
angles spanned and the number of images used is important. The other observation of interest is that the function^ in 
Fig. 3 and those in Figs. 4a and 4b are smooth, whereas that in Fig. 4c is not The multimodal benavior of Fig. 4c is 
due to the high frequencies in the pattern on the sphere surface. The effect is moderated when the angle between the 
optical axes of a pair of images is small, and the effect is also suppressed by the averaging that takes place when many 
more than two images are used. 
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V Incremental Stereo 

A slightly different formuladon is to write the joint likelihood for the image differences I, - I t , 
I4 - 1 3 I N - In-j. The joint likelihood can be written as 

n [lj.(u 2 .(u,a))- 1^,(0) ] 2 |. (31) 

Here, u 2s (u,a) in I 2 »(u 2g (u,a)) denotes the point in Z) 2 , that the point u in D 2# _| maps to. The mean value functions 
1*1(81(11,8)) do not appear here since the expectation of I 2a (u 2s (u,a r )) - Iia-t(u) for each u is 0. Also, the variance of this 
difference for each u is 2 o*. Then a^ +2 is to be chosen to minimize 

-Lj+aW « T ■% L in(4no z ) + "%*• ^ T, Lu^s,.)) - Wu)?, (32) 

B-l L ml 40* L j 

Again, it is computationally undesirable to store the N+2 images and also to process all of them simultaneously in order 
to compute 8^2* Hence, as in Sec. 1V.C., we use an asymptotic approximation, Gaursian in a, to represent (31) when 
computing a^, 2 . 

Table 3 contains the estimates a^ based on a sequence of images including those in Fig. 2. Note that the angle 
between the optical axes for the first and last camera positions used for the images in Fig. 2 is 40°. The viewing angle 
spanned by for the 18 camera positions used in computing Table 3 is 85°. Notice that even with using 18 images— 9 
pain of differences— the algorithm in Sec. IV.C is considerably more accurate. The reason is that the algorithm minim* 
izing (32) uses only the differences in pairs of images taken with camera optical axes thffare almost parallel. Hence, it 
is small baseline stereo and suffers many of the disadvantages of the use of opdcal flow. If the images are noisy, the 
reladve accuracy of this algorithm would probably degrade considerably. It is interesting to note that the size of the 
angle between the opdcal axes of the first and last images is not very important here. Rather, improved accuracy comes 
from using many pairs of images in order to average out the effects of noisy perturbadons. 


On the other hand, small angle stereo permits computational advantages which we briefly touch upon. If the cam- 
era does not move much in going from the (2n-l)th to the (2n)th position, u 2s (u,a), where u€D 2 „-i, is close to u since 
CRF(2n) is close to CRF(2n-l). Hence, we can use the Taylor series expansion: 


Ita(«*2«(u.a)) = Wu) + 


dl2n(M) 

du 


du 2 „(u,a) 


8b 


Ab. 


(33) 


Thus, 


llj«(u 2i (u,a)) - V-itu)) 2 = ] 


[l2»(U) - IjB-l(u) ] 


dl2n(M) 

du 


du2n(u.a) 

8 b 



(34) 


where Ab is an incremental vector specifying the incremental rotation and the incremental origin translation for CRF(2n) 
in term of CRF(2n-l). The desirability of the approximation is that in minimizing (32) with respect to a it is no longer 

necessary to compute the u^t^a) and then the arrays I ? ( v «) and ■ 1 for all u€D 2n _j. Rather we can just 

dv iv-o^OMO 

3l2n(«) 

use the arrays I^u) and — — — , ueD 2n -i» directly. This makes for a considerable reduction in required computation. 

du 2n (u>a) 

Furthermore, note that when computing the gradient of (34) with respect to a, only the term — ~ — is a function of a, 
and this function is very simple as seen in Eq. 6a. 

The final remark of interest is that for the planar surface described in the appendix, the use of Eqs. 6, 34, and A2 
(from the appendix) in Eq. 32 permits a simple explicit solution for a^ + j, the value of a that minimizes (32). 


VI Conclusion 

In this paper, for the first time the joint likelihood of two or more images as a function of the a priori unknown 3- 
D surface to be estimated is derived. This permits the full range of Bayesian analysis, estimation, and recognition tech- 
niques to be applied to the 3-D surface inferencing problem. In particular, in this paper we develop a recursive 
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algorithm for the maximum likelihood estimation of a parameterized surface based on a sequence of images taken, 
perhaps, by a moving camera. This recursive estimator should be significantly more accurate than the use of the 
extended Kalman filter, since the latter uses a linearization about die N m stage estimate to compute the N+l* stage esti- 
mate whereas we use the complete information in the N+l* image. 


APPENDIX: The Plane 

We derive the expression for the vector dz/da for a plane. Note that there are a number of different sets of param- 
eters that can be used for representing a plane (or a cylinder, or a more general surface}. We use the canonical parame- 
terization in this section. We use the equation 

0 = g(x,y,z) = Pix + Piy + p 3 z - d (Al) 


subject to the constraint 


0 = f(x,y,z) = P? + p| + P| - 1 


(Ala) 


Note, jd) is the distance from the plane to the origin in this representation. It is assumed that the plane is in general posi- 
tion, because if, e,g., p 3 « 0, then the plane normal is orthogonal to the first camera's optical axis, and the plane surface 
is not seen by the first camera since the camera then sees only the plane's edge. Eq. (Ala) can be used to solve for Pj 

in terms of Pi and p 2 . Hence we can take a to be a T * (Pi*Pz>d). Now -jp = 
ap 3 3f/3Pi “2pi jl x o . ap 3 df/apj p 2 „ a* * w 

2 ^ * P 3 * Similarly, = “ ar/anl ^ ence » 3, = P 3 


dPi df/dpj 


Using (Ala), we get 


Thus, 


in, 

da 


A 

api 


= X + Z‘ 


df/dp] 

api 

ap« 

apj 


= X 


ifi. = -i 

3d 


P« 

' Pj = 
Piy - Piz 
Ps 


dz 

Ps* " Pi* 
P 3 


dz 

da 


Piz-Pjx p 2 z - p 3 y i 


P? 


P3 2 ’ p3 


(A2) 
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(a) with 1° between optical axes 


(b) with 5° between optical axes 


(c) with 45° between optical axes 


Fig. 4 Error function based on two images 
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Th is paperdeserfbes fcji<e architecture of a video image processor for space station applications/) The architecture was derived from & study 
of the requirements of algorithms that are necessary to produce the desired functionality of many of these applications. Architectural options 
were selected based on a simulation of the execution of these algorithms on various architectural organisations. A great deal of emphasis was 
placed on the ability of the system to evolve and grow over the lifetime of the space station. The result is a hierarchical parallel architecture 
that is characterised by high level language programmability, modularity, extensibility and can meet the required performance goals. 

1 Introduction / 

A major goal in the design and deployment of the NASA space staiion is to enable crew members to effectively and efficiently use the resources 
of the space station. The number of anticipated scientific and corhmercial missions will place a heavy demand on these resources, one of which 
is crew time. Thus, facilities that enable crew members to pei^orm their tasks efficiently, effectively, and safely are critical to the success of 
the space station. This paper describes the utility and feasibility/of providing crew members with one such facility - a video image processor ( YIP). 

Initially, a crew member will directly control and be interactively involved with moat activities, such as inspection, docking, experiment 
monitoring, and control. One of the problems with the man/in-the-loop scenario is that the human operator is frequently performing repetitive 
observations and control functions that do not exploit the .unique capabilities of a human in space, namely, decision making, supervision, and 
creative thinking. Repetitive tasks are ideally suited for automation by machine. Such automation would free crew members for more demanding 
tasks as well make more efficient use of their time. An Important technology central to automation and robotics is image processing. Video 
images may be processed to improve the quality for viewing purposes, provide cues in assisting an operator in some task, or provide some 
information to control other devices or alert the crew when necessary, as in automatic experiment monitoring. 

Early on in the study JlJ, a surprisingly large number of applications were found that could benefit from the availability of an on-board VIP. 
The required algorithms and architectures necessary Ao support a VIP were found to be mature enough to make the concept of a VIP feasible. 
An examination of the functional requirements of image processing algorithms and the capabilities of current and future processors resulted in 
the conceptual design of a hierarchically structure^, parallel architecture for a VIP. This paper reports the results of an effort to refine this 
conceptual view via simulation. The simulation studies were based on the requirements derived from an analysis of algorithms for space station 
applications. The design and validation of these |igorithma are discussed in a companion paper [2|. 

2 Role of a VIP in the Space Ration 

The principal goal of a VIP is to increase the efficiency with which the space station resources are used. This would be achieved by automating 
“"certain tasks with the VIP as well as making some tasks more efficient. Although detailed requirements for various systems on the space station 
v arjc*jstil^ being developed, it is evident that a number of existing requirements support the concept of an on-board VIP. One requirement is that 
missions sKocrtd'be-perfqrmed in a timely and safe manner. Missions include user experiments, user production activities, satellite servicing, and 
housekeeping tasks. A VIP' may enable a crew member to perform more activities from a central location, such as a workstation. This would 
mean fewer extra vehicular activities (EVAs), which in turn makes the crew member more efficient and, in many instances, considerably safer. 
In addition, there are tasks that can be performed by a VIP that would result in faster execution (for example, providing automatic camera 
control), make the task easier (filtering of transmitted video containing noise), or eliminate the active participation of a crew member altogether 
(automatic experiment monitoring). 


Another requirement relates to space station autonomy. Autonomy may be interpreted in two ways. The first interpretation is that an 
activity that can proceed autonomously from human interaction. A VIP helps in this case by performing functions relating to machine vision, 
freeing the user from constant interaction. The second is that the space station should operate as autonomous from ground support as feasible. 
In this instance, a VIP may be used in several ways. It can compress image data, allowing the relatively limited on-board storage capability to 
be used more efficiently. Thus, requests for data are more likely to be satisfied at the station without accessing ground-based archives. In this 
manner, a VIP can increase crew efficiency, making it less likely that ground-based personnel would be required to support the workload. 

A related requirement is that the crew time necessary for housekeeping tasks should be minimised. As shown in the space station mission 
requirements report, one of the constraints on the number of active payloads will be the number of crew hours available to perform pay load - 
* related tasks. The assumption was made that with a crew of six, the equivalent of one person would be required just to perform housekeeping 
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chores. A VIP caokl help reduce this time by automating or supporting housekeeping nctWities, such ss rendesvous and docking, space station j 

inspection, and maintenance. During our examination of potential applications of a VIP [l| v we generated the following set of tasks thmt could j 

potentially utilise a VIP for increased safety, autonomy and efficiency. 

e Construction 

e Satellite servicing 

e Rendesvous and Proximity Operations 

• Docking 

e Inspection 

e Maintenance and Repair 

e Payload Delivery and Retrieval 

• Experiment Monitoring 

• Data Management and Communications 

• Training 

A more detailed discussion of what role a VIP might play in each of these tasks can be found elswhere jl|. Finally a VIP is impacted by a 
need to evolve with the space station, primarily since it will not be possible to plan and accommodate all future processing needs. It also has 
to be compatible with the sise, weight and power budgets that are constrained by the capabilities of the power generation subsystem and the 
pay toad capacity of the space transportation system. 

3 VIP Algorithms 

There were two goals for the algorithm selection process. First, the image processing techniques required must be mature and reliable, enabling 
a high degree of confidence in obtaining the desired functionality. This is particularly important due to the unique set of environmental, lighting 
and imaging constraints under which space imagery is acquired. Secondly, the algorithm suite should benefit a large number of applications. A 
cross reference between six major classes of image processing algorithms and the eight generic classes of space station applications is shown in 
figure I. ' 

" j 

These six families do not represent the entire breadth of the state of the art in image processing, but most of the image processing algorithms 
required for the automation of space station tasks belong to one of these families. In addition, algorithms in each of these categories are 
sufficiently mature for the design and build of a prototype system. This prototype system could be semiautonomous in that it could perform the 
majority of the data reduction necessary for a specific task and an operator would be required for verification/confirmation of the actions of the 
VIP. Typical applications in which a VIP may perform a task in semiautonomous mode are image enhancement/filtering, intelligent bandwidth 
reduction, and object velocity estimation for proximity operations. A more detailed discussion is presented in a companion paper [ 2 \. 

4 VIP Architecture 

As a result of the VIP I study, we recommended an architecture for the VIP, shown in Figure 2. It consists of a multiple-SIMD organisation (level 
1} followed by a multiprocessor organisation (level 2). The multiprocessor will be designed to allow for the addition of processors specifically 
suited for symbolic processing, e.g., rule-baked inference processing. The level- 1 system may be viewed as a sequence of array processors. The 
first processor receives video data from the network interface. Each array processor stage may implement a specific image function, such as 
detector compensation, gray scale stretch, or digital filtering. The processed image may then be transferred to an image memory, which forms the 
input to another array processor implementing another image function, or may be transferred to the image memory of processors that perform 
the next higher level of processing (level 2 and level 3). They consist of more flexible multiprocessor systems that can be used to compute 
descriptions of areas of the image, e.g., regions of interest, boundary codes, statistics, etc. Processing at the higher levels may primarily deal 
with arrays of real or integer data (e.g., tracking and position estimation) or symbolic data (e.g., relational descriptions). These two types of 
processing are fundamentally different, but both are required at this level of processing. Our approach is to efficiently accommodate both modes 
of processing, loosely coupled through the use of a partitioned global address space. Architectures specifically suited for artificial intelligence 
execution are not considered at this time because of the immaturity of the concept. However, as research continues in this area and in artificial 
intelligence algorithms for image understanding, the addition of such processors may be allowed during the growth phase of the VI.’ 

The specific choice of a building block for each level must result in an overall organisation that satisfies the constraints identified in the 
VIP I study. One set of constraints is due to the requirements of the Initial Operating Configuration (IOC). Depending upon the technology 
freexe date for IOC, current hardware, software, system and algorithm technology may not allow the development of a fully functional VIP 
within the anticipated sise, weight and power constraints. The issue therefore is in phasing: being able to use that part of VIP that is useful 
and currently feasible, while provisions are made to allow it to evolve into a fully functional VIP. Certain critical portions (such as the level- 1 
architecture) may be included at IOC to perform those functions that are useful for the man-in-the-loop scenario. Then, during the growth of 
the space station, additional functionality could be provided using more advanced and stable technology, algorithms, and perhaps architectures. 
Phased M- Cementation requires features of programmability, modularity, and field expansibility. The latter includes provisions for integrating 
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special-purpose devices into the Architecture as their need becomes evident and their implementation becomes viable. Further, the impfanenUr 
tion technology and architecture must be sufficiently mature to be considered for deployment. The VIP architecture proposed in this program 
ts amenable to all of these constraints. 

4.1 Leva! 1 Architecture 

The VIP I study called for a synchronous parallel architecture that operated in single instruction multiple data stream (S1MD) mode and 
delivered in excess of 600 million operations per second (MOPS) performance. Furthermore, each processor would have access to neighboring 
processors 1 memories and would be mtcrocoded. The rationale for these constraints can be found in the VIP I final report [l|. 

Our choice ** thr Wic building block for the level*! architecture is the Electro-Optical Signal Processor (EOSP) developed by Honeywell 
|3j. Its organisation •* »tisfies all of the above mentioned constraints. In addition, it possesses a number of other important features that make 
it a good choice for a VIP. The EOSP architecture was derived in a top-down manner from the requirements of real-time image processing 
algorithms. The result is a very high speed integrated circuit (VHSIC) chip set that can deliver up to 25 MOPS per processing element (PE) for 
low-level image processing tasks. Thirty-two PEs constitute a single stage of the EOSP, resulting in a computation rate of 800 MOPS per stage. 
It is optimised for image processing functions that are characterised by large volumes of data and repetitive arithmetic and logical operations 
over small neighborhoods of an image. Unlike many early image processing architectures, issues concerning the interface to different sensors and 
the implementation of image input/output (I/O) were also addressed early in the development. Thus, the EOSP is optimised to provide high 
throughput for raster scan imaging devices. Any algorithm that exhibits concurrency at the pixel level can be efficiently implemented on the 
EOSP. 

The organisation of the EOSP is illustrated in Figure 3. The architecture consists of a linear array of identical PEs, each with it* own 
memory, controlled by a single common controller. This SIMD architecture minimises the control overhead per PE, thus achieving extremely 
high computational rates within a very compact processor. In its current form, each PE has a 128-byte input buffer and a 128-byte output 
buffer. Local memory consists of 512 bytes accessed by a 16-bit arithmetic logic unit (ALU). Each of the I/O buffers is externally clocked. Thus, 
it is possible for data transfer into the input buffer, data transfer out of the output buffer, and processing of local memory contents all to be 
occurring simultaneously. This allows for a pipelined mode of operation in which images may be processed in real-time with storage requirements 
independent of image sise. The EOSP architecture operates on an image on a line-by-line basis. Each image line is evenly distributed among the 
input buffers of the PEs and transferred to local memory. A sufficient number of consecutive image lines is stored to enable one line of image 
output to be computed. In the configuration of the abo”e example, one line of a K x K window function can be computed by ait the processors 
in parallel. Each processor computes M pixels of the output line. Next a new input line can be acquired, and one line of the computed image 
can be output. In this manner, one line worth of results is computed and output for every input image tine from the sensor. This has the effect 
of 'sliding* a K x K window over the input Image. Data from the input buffer are transferred to the individual PE memories in parallel at 
the end of the scan line. Processed results in the PE memory, computed during the previous line input, are transferred simultaneously to the 
corresponding output buffers. Buffered results are read out synchronously with the input data entering during the next scan tine. Input and 
output can be double-buffered for sensors that possess no dead time between lines (e.g., retrace time). This provides a great deal of flexibility in 
interfacing the EOSP to different types of sensors and architectures. Such a feature is especially attractive for the VIP since the functionality of 
the video network interface (VNI) (input to level- 1 architecture) and the details of the level-2 architecture (output from the level-l architecture) 
are subject to change. This feature is even more important if the VIP is to be deployed as the level- 1 architecture only and is to subsequently 
evolve to include the level-2 architecture later in the life of the space station. 

Sixing an EOSP system is done with respect to three features - processing throughput requirements, memory requirements and the I/O 
requirements. Whichever feature is the moat demanding in terms of the number of processors required, dictates the site of the EOSP system. 
This essentially accounts for the fact that some applications may be throughput bound versus I/O bound or memory bound. Several examples 
are illustrated in Table I. All pixel and neighborhood operations will be implemented in the level 1 architecture. This includes the color image 
enhancement algorithms j2j. Functioning brassboard versions of the EOSP PEs are available today. The technology and architecture can be 
considered to be mature by any future technology freexe date. Moreover, a great deal of familiarity with the EOSP systems has been obtained, 
establishing a degree of confidence in the ability to meet the projected performance goals. Experience has been gained and lessons learned in 
the design of the EOSP. For this and the reasons cited above, the EOSP architecture is an excellent choice as the building block for the VIP 
level-l architecture. 

4.2 Level 2 Architecture 

Our earlier studies indicated that this level would require an 8 - 16 processor system delivering about 100- 200 MOPS with distributed task 
allocation, scheduling and synchronisation. To understand the characteristics of the level-2 architecture, one needs to understand the algorithms 
that will be executed. The granularity of parallelism is relatively large (compared to those executed in the level-l architecture), resulting in a 
number of concurrently executing tasks. The processing within a task is highly data dependent. As a result, interactions between tasks should 
be asynchronous. The volume of intertask communication is highly variable and can become the principal determinant of performance |3-4J. 
Thus, the first issue is the choice of interconnection topology. Once this has been chosen based on the requirements of the VIP algorithms, 
the architecture may be examined in greater detail to address issues of protocols, processor-specific features, and operating system features. 
The choices are limited only by one's imagination. However, we chose topologies that, in some sense, occur at extreme points in the spectrum 
of performance that interconnection networks can provide. At the same time, the choices were filtered by factors such as maturity, available 
experience with them, and how well we understood them. Our choice of families of topologies to investigate were multiple buses, hypercubes, 
and braided rings. These topologies are illustrated in figure 4 

The next issue is one of analysis techniques. The level- 1 architecture exploited fine grain parallelism in a synchronous mode of operation. 
Further, the algorithms are largely data independent. With such a fine understanding of the implementation of the computations, it is possible to 
analytically evaluate the architectural options. That is not the case with the level-2 architecture and algorithms. The high degree of variability 
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in (he pipe-sing and communication requirements indicate that simulation is an appropriate means to determine the proper topologies. The 
Architecture Design and Assessment System (ADAS) tool set developed at Research Triangle Institute was used for this purpose. The tool 
set includes facilities for constructing models of communicating parallel tasks and parallel architectures. Further, tools are available to map 
communicating sequential tasks onto specific architectures and evaluate the performance of such a hardware/software system. 

4.3.1 Simulation 

The objectives for performing the simulation are multifold. First, we would like to verify that the proposed architecture design can meet the 
system throughput requirements, and that the specified image processing algorithms can be executed within the given time frame. Second, 
we want to compare the performance of several proposed architectures and topologies and analyse how they perform in executing the different 
algorithms. This would then provide guidance In selecting the appropriate architecture approach for the VIP design. Finally, we would like to 
use simulation as a tool to refine the architecture design. By varying the system sise and characteristics, one can perform tradeoffs not only 
between interconnect topologies, but also in the number of processors and buses, processor speeds, and bus bandwidths. The ultimate objective 
is to enable us to select and derive a suitable architecture for the VIP design. The parameters we have chosen to study for the VIP simulation 
effort are categorised as foftaws. 

• Network topology - Six interconnect network topologies were simulated: multiple buses with one two and three buses, hypercube, unidi- 
rectional and bidirectional braided rings. 

• Communication bandwidth - Three separate bus speeds were used in the simulation: 2, 5, and 10 Mbytes/sec. 

• Processor throughput - Three separate processor throughputs were used in the simulation: 2, 5, and 10 million instructions per second 
(MIPS). 

• System size - System sizes of 4, 8 and 16 processors were considered. 

In the description of the simulation, buses will be used to refer to both the multiple-access shared media, such as time shared buses, as well 
as point-to-point links, such as those used in the hypercube and ring organisations. The level 2 implements the components of the tracking and 
bandwidth reduction algorithm. Each of the computationally intensive components of this algorithm was studied in greater detail and parallel 
versions of these algorithms were derived and modelled with ADAS. These were, 

• Monochrome Segmentation 

• Boundary Tracing 

• Linearity Filter 

• Connected Components 

• Silhouette Matching 

For each of the above algorithms, conservative requirements on image resolution and other algorithm-specific parameters (e.g., size and 
number of objects) have been assumed in constructing the software graphs. Both of the above software and hardware systems are modelled in 
ADAS with directed graphs consisting of nodes interconnected by directed arcs. Nodes represent individual software operations or hardware 
functional elements, while arcs represent data flow between software operations or hardware components. The presence or absence of data or 
control is represented by tokens on the arcs. When an input condition is satisfied by the presence of specific patterns of tokens on the input 
arc a node " fires". It fires for some period of time after which tokens may be placed on some output arcs probably enabling another node. 
Once software and hardware graphs have been developed, the software graph is mapped onto the hardware graph to produce a constrained 
software graph. Since the software graph represents the algorithm executed by the hardware, the order in which the software graph nodes fire 
is determined by the structure of the underlying hardware graph. In particular, software nodes mapped onto the same hardware nodes can 
only be executed one at a time. Nodes represent the execution of a computation (transfer of data). The firing delays are therefore functions 
of the volume of computation (data) and the processor speed (link or bus bandwidth). The simulation sequence considers the range of values 
for processor speeds (link or bus bandwidths). Some examples of hardware and software graphs are shown in figure 5. The simulation sequence 
proceeds as follows. 

1. Construct software and hardware graphs. The software graphs represent the image processing algorithms to be executed, while the 
hardware graphs represent the architectures and constraints of the hardware system. 

2. Place appropriate weights on software nodes. These weights include the various assumed characteristics, such as delays, amount of 
processing requirements, processor throughputs, and network link bandwidths. 

3. Constrain the software graph execution by mapping the software graph to the hardware graph. This involves assigning various software 
modules (algorithms) to the different hardware modules (nodes). 

4. Execute the constrained software graph and collect execution statistics. 

5. Modify the weights in step 2 to effect a change in the parameters of interest and repeat the sequence. 

For the purpose of evaluating the results, the following performance measures were generated by the simulation. 

• Latency • This is the time for one execution of the complete software graph (algorithm). 

• Average processor utilization - This is the average percent of execution timr * . processors are busy. 
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• Maximum processor utilisation - This measure is the maximum percent of execution time that a particular processor is busy. It identifies 
the presence of bottlenecks. 

• Variance of processor utilisation - This provides a measure of balance in processor utilisation and thus, the distribution of the computation 
toad. 

• Average bus utilisation - This is the average percent of execution time the buses are being used. 

• Maximum bus utilisation - This identifies the presence of communication bottlenecks. 

• Variance of bus utilisation * This measure indicates the distribution of the communication load. 

To control the ADAS simulation sequence and facilitate the generation of the performance measure statistics, a simulation manager was 
developed. The simulation manager is the core of the simulation management facility. It essentially controls the iterative execution of the 
simulation. The details of the simulation management facility can be found in [6]. 

4.2.2 Simulation Analysis 

To facilitate the analysis of the simulation data in selecting a suitable VIP architecture, we decided to evaluate the performance of the various 
designs based on the following performance metrics. 

• Low latency - Latency is the major criteria in evaluating the performance of a design. The system throughput must be above some 
minimum threshold in order to satisfy the basic timing and processing requirements. Beyond that threshold, low latency may be traded 
off against other considerations. 

• Balanced processor utilisation - The preference here is to evenly distribute the processing load among the processors as much as possible, 
thereby avoiding the presence of bottlenecks and reducing the severity of single-point failures. This can also serve as an indication of how 
growth and fault tolerance can easily be achieved with the design. 

• Balanced bus utilisation - The preference here is to avoid communication bottlenecks and severity of single- point failures. Again, this can 
serve as an indication of the ease with which fault tolerance and future growth may be accommodated. 

• Latency and utilisation improvement - This is the differential of the latency or utilisation as a function of some architectural parameter. 
This measure is used to identify points of diminishing returns. For example, a doubling of processor speed may produce only a 2% decrease 
in latency. In that case, the cost of designing a faster processor may not be worth the added speedup. A similar argument can be made 
for utilisation and, in fact, for most parameters. Another view is that this measure indicates the sensitivity of the latency and utilisation 
metrics to various architectural parameters. 

In addition to the above performance metrics, we also made the following empirical assumptions concerning the VIP design requirements. 

• The design shall provide a processing throughput margin of 100%. 

• The design shall provide a communication bandwidth margin of 100%. These first two assumptions allow for growth in algorithmic 
requirements and other unexpected overheads. 

• The design shall allow the presence of spare processors and spare buses. This enables the design to provide for fault tolerance as well as 
growth capabilities. 

• The VIP design shall execute the tracking and bandwidth reduction algorithm at the rate of about one image per second. This assumption 
is more of a desire than a requirement. In reality, considering the anticipated applications of VIP in the space station, a processing rate 
of one image per every few seconds may even be acceptable for most applications. 

With the above initial assumptions and performance metrics in mind, the simulation data were analyzed and evaluated. A software graph 
for the tracking and bandwidth reduction algorithm was constructed, and its execution was simulated on the various architectural organizations. 
This includes parallelized versions of the selected components. The size of the search space of the architectural alternatives is fairly large. There 
are six organizations - three for the bus-based systems, one for the hypercubes, one for the unidirectional rings, and one for the bidirectional 
rings. For each organization, there are three system sizes (4, 8, and 16 PEs), three processor speeds (2, 5, and 10 MIPS), and three bus 
bandwidth* (2, 5, and 10 Mbytes/sec). Thus, there are (6x3x3x3) or 162 distinct possible architectural solutions in this formulation. For each 
possible architectural solution, the parameters of interest are measured and tabulated. These results were examined manually to apply the 
chosen metrics and select acceptable solutions. The result reveals that a configuration with 16 processors, each with a processing speed of 10 
MIPS and a dual-bus network with bus speeds of 5 Mbytes/sec, comes closest to meeting all of the empirical assumptions and performance 
metrics 'mentioned above. The simulation performance data for this architecture are summarized in Table 2. 

The simulation data also indicate th^.t the hypercube configuration (N = 4), with 16 processors at 10 MIPS each and bus speeds of S 
Mbytes/sec, is also a viable alternative. The final latency value for configurations with the hypercube design is shown in Table 3. Currently, the 
bus-based approach is preferable to the hypercube approach mainly because it is a relatively more mature and well-understood architecture. In 
this respect, the bus-based approach represents a low-risk approach. While the hypercube technology has now become a commercially viable 
product, improvements are rapid and continuous. The network is inherently fault tolerant through the presence of mutiple paths between nodes, 
but it is not immediately obvious how that feature may be efficiently exploited. The area that needs the most attention is operating system 
support. Efficient internode communication and global resource allocation strategies are lacking and are the focus of several research efforts by 
both commercial and academic organisations. By comparison, software in general, and operating systems in particular, are much more mature 
in bus-based systems. Further, increases in performance by the addition of one, two, or a small number of modules are straightforward in 
bus-baaed systems. Generally, the number of modules is doubled to maintain the connectivity of the hypercube. The addition of a smaller 
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number of processors is not straightforward. Thus, while simulation experiments indicate that the hypercube is an acceptable solution, practical 
considerations indicate that bus- based simulations are preferable. Hence, the 16-processor, two-bus system is the choice for a VIP. 

4.3 System Issues 

System issues can now be addressed in more detail with respect to this specific organisation. System issues relate to three aspects of the VIP. 
The first is the interaction of the VIP with its environment. This is defined by the functionality of the VNI. The second concerns the software 
requirements, and the third, the hardware requirements. 

4.3.1 Interaction with Environment 

The VIP is intended to support bidirectional transfer of video data to and from devices on the space station. The VIP processes raw video 
data from a variety of video sources - including video cameras, video storage devices, and uplink video - and transfers processed, filtered, and 
enhanced images to various sinking devices on the apace station. In order to specify the functionality of the VNI, it is necessary to make 
some assumptions about the operating environment. For example, what is the nature and frequency of traffic to and from the VIP? It is 
clearly infeasible to consider all possibilities. Therefore, we focus on what we feet will be the most prevalent scenario for the use of a VIP: 
a crew member controlling and using the VIP from a multipurpose applications console (MPAC). For example, cameras possibly mounted 
outside the space station may transmit images to the MPAC. These images may be redirected from the MPAC to the VIP for enhancement 
for viewing purposes. Alternatively, the VIP could receive images directly from cameras (under MPAC control) and relay results to the MPAC 
on detection of a specific event, e.g., in automatic experiment monitoring. In such a scenario, the functionality of the VNI would be deter- 
mined by the nature of the interaction with the MPAC and by the operation and ty pe of communications media between the MPAC and the VIP. 

The MPAC will be one of the primary interactive display devices on the soace station. Images will be displayed in the video/graphic/text 
application display area of the MPAC, and the console will present a mixture of information types, such as graphic, tabular, textual, video, 
discrete, etc. The advanced Work Package 2 implementation guidelines (7) demonstrate a preference for the display of color image data. However, 
the capability must exist for handling both color and monochrome video data formats. From the point of view of the interaction with a VIP, it 
is assumed that the MPAC will provide for the buffering of processed images since moot functions are not processed at the image data rate of 
the MPAC, and graphics and image database functions will not be provided by the VIP. 

The space station data management system (DMS) can support the requirements for bidirectional communication between the VIP and 
MPACa. Data transfers between the VIP and the MPAC involve the transfer of commands and images from the MPAC to the VIP and status 
from the VIP to the MPAC. Commands take the form of enable/disable for the VIP, diagnostic commands, as well as a selection of algorithms. 
The volume of communications tor such a transfer is expected to be low, 200 to 300 bytes every 1/ 15th second. Thus, tolerable network latencies 
are determined by the interactive nature of the processing. It is the image transfers that place demands on the bandwidth of the DMS. These are 
high in volume and place stringent demands on whatever communication network is available. Two options may be considered in determining 
how this traffic may best be handled. The first is to use all digital transmission and the space station DMS. The second is to use a separate 
analog network and retain the images in analog video form. Both options are viable and possess advantages and disadvantages. However, it 
should be noted that the choice of one or the other does not impact the functionality or operation of the VIP, but only affects the VNI. 

4.3.2 Hardware Issues for VIP 

Several distinct hardware issues arise in the organisation of the VIP. These are related to the four principal components of the architecture: the 
VNI, the level- 1 PEs, the interface between the level- 1 and level-2 architectures, and the level-2 PEs. The functionality of the VNI and issues 
related to it have been discussed in the previous subsection. The EOSP architecture is an existing system, and most, if not ail, hardware issues 
relevant to the VIP have been resolved. The operation of, and interface requirements to, an EOSP architecture are defined [3|. Issues related to 
the remaining two components are discussed in this subsection. 

This interface is physically a bus that can accommodate data transfers at least at the sensor rate. Operation of this bus is embedded in 
the functionality of the VNI and the bus interface units of level-2 PEs. This bus, in addition to serving as the physical interface between the 
level- 1 and level-2 architectures, also is the interface between the EOSP and the VNI for output of image data to the network. This bus is 
interfaced to the output buffers of the EOSP PEs. Since these buffers are externally clocked, some degree of freedom is available in designing 
the bus to interconnect the EOSP stages, the PEs at the next level, and the VNI. This sensor rate bus provides a parallel, multidrop data and 
message transfer medium and is a custom bus defined to meet the requirements of the VIP. The data transfer bus is a 16-bit parallel bus and 
thus is matched to the word width of the EOSP I/O data paths. The 16-bit bus also provides sufficient bandwidth for the anticipated data 
transfers. The control bus portion must provide signal lines for interrupts, bus arbitration, and broadcast. Given the block structured nature of 
data transfers, multicycle arbitration schemes with timeouts are probably preferable since the control overhead will be amortized over the size 
of the data transfers. In addition, with proper design of the flow of control, it is unlikely that all three components would be simultaneously 
requesting the bus. The interrupt facility would also be used to synchronize the transfers between the EOSP and the level-2 architecture. Use 
of a command facility for the sensor rate bus could eliminate the need for an address bus at the level- 1 interface. The majority of data transfers 
across the sensor rate bus are block oriented rather than byte or word oriented. The EOSP output data is transferred across the sensor rate bus 
on a horizontal scan basis. Data transferred from the EOSP to the VNI is also based on the scan line as the unit of data transfer. A command 
code may be active during the beginning of a block transfer or for the duration of a transfer depending on the command type, e.g., beginning 
of a scan, EOSP microcode start address, end of scan, etc. 

The two principal components of the level 2 architecture are the PEs and the multibus system interconnecting them. The architecture and its 
interface to the EOSP are illustrated in Figure 6. Each PE consists of a processor module with local memory, a global memory module, and bus 
interface units. The processor (with local memory) interfaces to the sensor rate bus and accesses the two inter-PE buses through the associated 
global memory element. Such an organization has several advantages. From the point of view of developing a testbed, all of the components 
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and interfaces can be implemented with available standardised commercial components. This could actually continue to be the case, with some 
modifications, for a deployed version of the VIP. From a performance viewpoint, interspersing the processor between the global memory element 
and the sensor rate bur. is crucial. This global memory element can provide performance equivalent to a locally accessible private memory for 
the local processor. At the same time, this element is available as globally accessible shared memory via the dual buses, and thus functions as • 
true shared memory since the local processor is not in the path for global memory accesses from remote PEs. The price paid for this generality 
is that the processor interface unit is in the path for data transfers from the EOSP, and the processor and memory share interfaces to the two 
inter-PE buses. Considering the synchronous, predictable, block structured nature of communication between the level- 1 architecture and the 
PEs, this is not considered a significant disadvantage. Each memory element consists of fast access, static, random access memories (RAMs). 
Single-port access to the memory is provided by the local bus interface and the two level-2 global bus interfaces. All three bus interfaces would 
contend for port access on an equal priority basis. 

Each PE consists of a processor, bus interface units, local bus systems, and a global memory element, as illustrated in Figure 6. The processor 
consists of a generic, 32-bit, single-chip computing element, such as the Motorola MC68030. Elements such as this can provide the computing 
power necessary to satisfy the throughput requirements determined by the VIP ADAS simulations. A complete set of software development tools, 
such as compilers, assemblers, and debuggers, is also typically available for such elements. The availability of such mature hardware/software 
environments is particularly advantageous for the testbed development phase. 

The processor bus interface unit controls data transfers between the sensor rate bus, the PE and local memory, and the global memory 
element. Data may be transferred directly from the sensor rate bus to the global memory element. Data transfer may also occur between the 
local program memory and the global memory element. Each hardware node interfaces with a number of bus structures. The first is the sensor 
rate bus interface. The second is the intraprocess&r bus system between the processor, local memory, and the bus ‘.erface unit. This would 
likely be a generic asynchronous bus interface well suited to interconnection between the generic processor and local memory. Finally, there is 
the local bus system between the processor unit and global memory element. A standard, 32-bit, asynchronous bus architecture, such as the 
VME bus [8], would suffice for this latter bus. An asynchronous bus structure for this local bus simplifies the bus protocol and allows for fast 
arbitration and capture of the system bus. This feature lowers PE dead time during a bus arbitration phase for single-word and short block 
transfers. Use of block transfers after the bus arbitration phase supports block-level direct memory access between the sensor rate bus and the 
global memory element. 

A two- bus system architecture has been suggested for the VIP level-2 architecture. Global memory interconnection to the level-2 buses 1 
and 2 is depicted in figure 6. There are a number of important qualities that the level-2 bus should possess. From the simulation studies, this 
bus system should provide s minimum average data transfer bandwidth of 5 Mbytes/sec. This performance figure is not difficult to achieve with 
many standardised bus architectures. A 32-bit data transfer bus width is preferred. This prevents packing and unpacking of 32-bit data that 
will be typically required. Further, the bus architecture should be processor independent and should allow s fairly targe number of modules to 

interconnect to the buses. The current system calls for 16 PEs. (n addition to the processor hardware nodes, there may be communications 
controllers that connect the VIP to the space station DMS via the level-2 bus. 

A standard bus architecture that could meet the requrements for a VIP level-2 bus architecture is the Multibus II |9| bus structure. The 
Multibus If system bus is a high-performance, 32-bit bus capable of supporting up to 20 independent modules. This bus system is synchronous, 
supports processor independence, and supports block- level data transfers. 

4.3.3 Software Issues 

Currently under development is a microcode compiler for the EOSP and Distributed ADA [10|, a candidate for the level 2 architecture. 
Capabilities have been successfully demonstrated on restricted problem sets. When finished they will enable the full VIP ( level l and 2 ) to be 
programmed in ADA. With respect to operating system issues, we feel that a modification of an existing operating system such as Hunter and 
Ready's VRTX system will provide the functionality required of VIP. Schemes for distributed task allocation and scheduling are either handled 
within distributed ADA or have been developed |6|. Finally existing schemes are applicable for handling cache coherence and other problems 
that may arise. This is primarily due to the embedded nature of the VIP applications. 

5 Concluding Remarks 

Overall, a VIP will serve as a valuable utility to crew members on the space station, enabling them to efficiently accomplish their mission 
objectives and improve use of the space station resources, especially crew time. The architecture of VIP is based on relatively mature technology, 
one that will be stable before any future technology freeze date. Many of the systems issues can be resolved with existing hardware and software 
technology. The overall effect is one of comparatively low risk with the prospect of increased efficiency in many space station applications. 
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Xhe design and development of a miniaturized optical processor that performs real time 
image correlation/ Tfie optical correlator utilizes the Vander Lugt matched spatial filter technique. The 
correlation output, a focused beam of light, is imaged onto a CMOS photodetector array. In addition to 
performing target recognition, the device also tracks the target. The hardware, composed of optical and 
electro-optical components, occupies only 59 ^cnPy of volume. A complete correlator system would also include 
an input imaging lens. This optical processincjrsystem is compact, rugged, requires only 3.5 watts of operating 
power, and weighs less than 3 kg. It represents a major achievement in miniaturizing optical processors. When 
considered as a special-purpose processing unit, it is an attractive alternative to conventional digital image 
recognition processing. It is conceivable that the combined technology of both optical and digital processing 
could result in a very advanced robot vision system. 


2. Introduction 

Coherent optical correlators Vave been successfully used in pattern recognition for years [1]. These 

correlators wor\k on the fami 1 iar\ optical reconstruction property of holograms. The holograms are called Vander 
Lugt matched filters. A hologramVof the target is made by simultaneously exposing the film plate to a reference 
beam and the 2 -dimensional fgurier transform of that target. Later, when the 2-dimensional fourier transform 
of a scene containing the target ia imaged onto the hologram, it selectively re-directs the target's energy into 
a reconstructed preference beam whtich is focused onto a detector (see Fig. I), The detector will see a 
"correlation spotY' for every target\ in the scene, at a location that corresponds to that target's direction. 
The rest of the s^ene does not correlate,, and appears essentially blank. This is an ideal format for position 
detection and video tracking. 
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Fig. 1. The layout of the Solid Slock Correlator. The correlator does not have a reference beam. When a 
target is correlated, the hologram reconstructs this beam, which was present in the HeNe system used to expose 
the hologram. The hologram focuses it onto a detector as a correlation spot. • 
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The operation of optical correlators utilizing Vander Lugt matched spatial filters has thus far been primarily 
restricted to laboratory environments. In order to fully employ such correlators in real-world situations they 
need to be redesigned to survive field conditions, and deal with varying scene illuminations and realistic 
fields of view [2], This paper presents the design and development of a miniaturized correlator that addresses 
these problems, and offers some future applications to which it is well suited. 



The Perkin-Elmer Corp. has recently built the first of 
three optical correlation systems small enough to be 
gimballed inside a I50mm diameter missile (see Fig. 2). 
This Miniature Correlation Seeker System (MCSS) has 
been developed under contract to the Army's Missile 
Command (MI COM) to specifically demonstrate that an 
optical processor can be built rugged enough to operate 
inside a missile, and home it in on a p re-determined 
target. The correlator uses a Hughes Aircraft Co. 
Liquid Crystal Light Valve (LCLV) to convert the 
incoherent scene that the missile views to a coherent 
version suitable for optical processing by a Vander 
Lugt matched filter. The ability to immediately 

recognize and track a pre-selected target makes this 
system a viable option for navigation and guidance, 
docking maneuvers, robotic vision, and triangulation 
applications. 


3. The Miniature Correlator Seeker System 

The MCSS contains four key components: the Hughes Fig. 2. Photograph of the Miniaturized Correlator 

LCLV, the Solid Block Correlator (SBC) module, the Seeker Head, and a target's hologram, 

hologram, and a high-performance two-axis stabilized 
imaging platform. 

The LCLV 
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The Hughes device is a hybrid field effect light valve 
utilizing the birefringence of the liquid crystal 
molecules, and their orientation, to modulate the 
polarization of the read light beam (see Fig. 3) [1], 

The Tight valve is sensitive over a very narrow 
wavelength band on its write side {X =520nm +/20 nm), 
and ever a slightly broader band encompassing 
\ = 780nm, for reading. The difference in 
wavelengths, along with an internal light-blocking 
layer, effectively eliminates crosstalk between the 
two beams. 

During operation of the light valve, an incoherent 
scene containing the target is imaged onto the write 
Side of the LCLV with a telephoto lens. The 
variations in scene intensity locally alter the 
electric field permeating the liquid crystal layer 
which overlays the. mirror on the LCLV’s read side. 

The disturbed electric field changes the orientation 
of the liquid crystal molecules, thereby creating 
local rotations of the polarization of the read beam' 
as it enters and exits the liquid crystal layer. 

Thus, the LCLV imprints an incoherent scene's 

intensities as rotations of 'the polarization of the 
independent read beam. 

The SBC Module 

The SBC module, so called because the optical path is 
confined inside a folded glass prism assembly, fits 
in a cylindrical housing 100mm in diameter and 75mm 
high. The prism assembly is roughly octagonal in 

shape, and about 88mm across the corners {see Fig. 4). 

This solid configuration eliminates mounting problems, 
guarantees mirrors of good figure, and is easy to 
.fabricate since all but two prism angles are 45 9 . 

Most importantly, alignments are permanent because the 

prism assembly is cemented together. Once the hologram is kinematically registered, it too is potted in place 
The prism assembly rides piggyback on the LCLV. A coherent light source, fourier transform lens, hologram 
correlation spot detector, and input imaging system for the LCLV complete the package (see Fig. 5). 



SPACCR UGNt SLOCKING LArfR 


Fig. 3- A cross-section of the Hughes Liquid Crysta 
Light Valve. The liquid crystal molecules are aligne* 
in a bias AC electric field. When a scene is inecej 
onto the write side, the electric field changes, an* 
re-orients the liquid crystal molecules. This locall; 
alters the degree of rotation applied by the molecule: 
to the polarized read laser beam. Thus, write traagi 
intensities are converted to varying polarizations ti 
a separate read beam, (Courtesy of Hughes) 
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A 30mW laser diode ( x = 780nm) is the coherent light 
source. Its polarized beam is apertured to reduce 
scattered light from its fan-shaped output. Spatial 
filtering is not required. A polarizing beam-splitter 
cube reflects the V*.ser beam into the prism assembly. 
The beam is interna ily reflected around one half of 
the prism assembly by its 45° corners, and exits 
perpendicularly through the center of the assembly via 
a dove prism. There, a 2-element lens of 160mm focal 
length collimates the beam, which strikes the LCLV on 
its read side. The useful diameter of this read beam 
is 12n*n. The LCLV modulates the polarization of the 
read beam according to the scene imaged on its write 
side. The reflected read beam then retraces its path 
through the collimating lens, which now acts as a 
fourier transform lens, and continues backwards 
through the prism assembly to the polarizing 
beam-splitter cube. Light that was not rotated by the 
LCLV is reflected back towards the laser diode. The 
rotated portions are transmitted by the beam-splitter 
cube to the hologram. 



Fig. 4. Photograph of the Solid Block Correlator 
prism assembly. The prism assembly is 88ron across the 
corners. 



Fig. 5. Exploded view of the Solid Block Correlator module. The LCLV converts an incoherent white light scene 
into a version suitable for coherent optical processing. The fourier transform of this image is focused onto 
the Vander Lugt matched filter (hologram). If correlation occurs, the beam continues to the detector, a CMOS 
photodetector array, and appears as a focused spot. The location of the spot corresponds to the direction to 
the identified target. 

The Hologram 

The hologram of the target acts as both a Vander Lugt matched filter, and a holographic lens. A target’s 
“matched" energy is diffracted and focused through the second half of the prism assembly to a detector , in this 
case a CMOS photodetector array. A target's correlation appears as a focused spot on the array at a position 
corresponding to uhe target's direction. If more than one target is in view at once, the correlator identifies 
and- locates them simultaneously. With multiple exposures, the hologram becomes a multiplexed matched filter, 
capable of recognizing more than one view, scale, or type of target. The level of multiplexing depends on the 
method used. Overlayed holograms suffer from. reduced efficiency, while separated holograms require multiple 
optical paths [3], 

By using a laser diode, the SBC module is kept small. However, the photographic emulsion (Kodak 131-02) is not 
very sensi tive at X = 780nm, and a separate correlator system operating with a HeNe laser { x - 633nm) is used 
to expose the holograms. (The laser diode can expose the film, given a long enough exposure , and this ability 
is used to great advantage to align the position of the hologram to the SBC’s optical axis. The hologram's 
alignment is accurate to within a micron.) The HeNe system is precisely aberrated to compensate for the* change 
in operating wavelengths, and is aligned to match the SBC’s optical axis. A transparency of the selected target 
is placed in the collimated object beam, and its 2-dimensional fourier tran f~rm, properly scaled, is imaged 
onto the 13mm diameter film plate. A reference beam, brought to a focus behind the film plate, is also 
required. This beam is the one reconstructed when the hologram finds a target correlation. 
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The ratio of Intensities between the object and reference beams determines what details of the target will be 
used for correlation. To get high diffraction efficiency In a hologram, the local Intensity In both beams 
should be equal at the film plane. When these two beams meet and Interfere, fringes are formed in the film's 
emulsion. These create a diffraction grating at the locations of energy In the target’s 2-dl mens Iona 1 fourler 
transform, or power spectrum. Very intense spatial frequencies In a target’s power spectrum will over-expose 
the hologram, whereas very weak spatial frequencies will fall to interfere with the reference beam and won’t 
produce fringes. Thus, only a restricted range of power spectrum intensities of a target can be adequately 
matched by the reference beam at any one exposure (see Fig. 6). For a target with a wide range of spatial 
frequencies, a determination of what features to use for correlation must be made. In keeping with the film’s 
limitations. 

Once the discriminating feature size is determined, the focal length of the LClY's Imaging system can be found. 
The correlating features must be magnified enough to be resolved by the ICIV. The HTF of the Hughes device 
extends out to 35 ip/mm, with 501 HTF around 20 ip/mm. The MCSS uses a 128n*n f/4 lens system to image scenes 
onto the LCLV. This short focal length was In part determined by space restrictions Inside the HICOH test 
missile, and a required field of view and field of regard. 



o 

CORRELATING FEATURES, CORRELATING FEATURES. 

BEAM BALANCE 1 BEAM BALANCE 2 




Fig. 6. A target, bottom left, and its power 
spectrum, top. The film’s exposure latitude 
limits the range of intensities that the 
reference beam can match. If beam balance 
1 Is used, the filter will correlate against 
low frequency features, bottom middle. If 
beam balance 2 Is used, mid- frequency 

features will correlate, bottom right. Bean 
balances must be chosen to correlate only on 
a target’s distinguishing features, and yet 
be as generic as possible to accommodate 
different scales, angles of view, and 
changing aspect ratios. 


The Stab 1 i zed Platform 

While the resolution of the LCLV is not affected by the write light intensity, its time response is nighly 
dependent. Low write light levels (30pW/cm 2 ati= 520nm) result in slow (>|50 msec) rise or fall times 
depending on the driving frequency used to operate the light valve [1,4]. This makes it necessary to stabilize 
the input image on the LCLV. Even slight image motion will suppress fine detail or faint targets, rendering 
them invisible to the correlator. Until more responsive devices with the same resolution capability become 
available, a stablized platform will be a required adjunct for a dynamic optical correlator using a LCLV. An 
improved light valve could reduce the size of the MCSS to only lOOniti in diameter and 200mm long. When mounted 
in a two-axis gimbal, the system becomes 150mm in diameter and 350mm in length. In order to keep the imaging 
platform aligned with the 1 ine-of-sight, rate integrating gyroscopes are mounted on each gimbal axis. These are 
coupled to a motor on the gimbal system such that a 1 ine-of-sight error corrmand from a video tracker moves the 
platform at a rate proportional to the 1 ine-of-sight rate. The gimbal system has a pointing repeatability of 
0.3 mrads, and a jitter stability of 10 prads. 


4. Missile Application 

Presently, the MCSS will be used in a U.S. Army . test program. It is a test of hardware concept only. The 
correlator will be mounted inside a missile, and perform target recognition as well as provide a guidance signal 
to direct the missile to its target. The missile is launched from a helicopter flying at an altitude of 5000 
feet (see Fig. 7). The video tracker and guidance control computer are located at a ground command station and 
communicate with the missile via radio-frequency transmission channels. (The ground station is a hold-over from 
previous test programs. It would be possible to incorporate a guidance module in the missile, making the system 
completely autonomous.) When the target has been recognized (correlated), the missile is dropped from its 
carrier, but retains communication with the carrier through a fiber optic link. By continuously monitoring the 
rate integrating gyros, guidance information pertaining to tne bearing of the line-of-sight can be directly 
obtained. Line-of-sight rates are transmitted to the missile steering system to maintain a constant-bearing 
course. The video tracker locates the correlation spot in the TV field by finding the peak pixel intensity. 
Correlation spot position errors are also transmitted to the rate integrating gyroscopes, enabling the seeker 
to track the target (see Ffg. 8). 
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Fig. 7. A schematic view of the Army test program using the MCSS. 

The MOSS is installed in the front of the missile and will identify 
and track a specific target. Guidance commands will be generated from 
a ground control station, based on the information generated by the 
optical correlator. 


fig. 8. A flow chart of the 
guidance loop used in the 
missile tests. The optical 
correlator allows the missile 
to find its own target without 
assistance from an operator. 


5. Targets 


In the Army's test program, the MCSS must track an approaching target over a 10:1 zoom ratio. This means that 
the spatial frequencies of the target also change scale by a factor of ten. A simple matched filter cannot 
correlate over this range unless some feature of the target is "invariant”, i.e. unchanging in the spatial 
frequency domain. This includes not only the distance from the DC zero frequency, but the angular orientation 
tro. For this reason, a special target is used* The MCSS uses a “cooperative” target which has this property. 
The target is a circle divided into 10° wedges, with 18 black sectors alternating with 18 white ones (see 
Fig. 9). As the target approaches the correlator, some mid- frequency detail will shrink out of the hologram’s 
correlating zone while a higher frequency detail shrinks into that same zone. There is always some portion of 
the target that precisely matches the required correlation features. Additionally, a rotation of 10° has the 
effect of returning the pattern to its original orientation. 


Unfortunately, a rotation of 5° is sufficient to 
displace the target’s power spectrum at the hologram 
plane from the diffracting fringes, and correlation 
will not occur. This is remedied by double exposing 
the hologram so the correlator recognizes the original 
pattern as well as one rotated by 5°. In this manner, 
the "cooperative' 1 target avoids the two problems of 
scale and orientation that plague optical correlators. 
(Instead of doubly exposing the hologram, the target 
could have twice the number of sectors. Now, a 
rotation of 5° restores the pattern to its original 
orientation and correlation is continuous throughout 
the rotation. However, this finer oat tern would 

necessitate twice the magnif ication to the LCLV. This 
is impractical for the MCSS since the LCLV telescope 
is restricted by missile size. A minimum target image 
area is necessary to provide the enough 

reflected laser energy to correlate. ~fne small image 
scale, coupled with the insensitivity of the LCLV, has 
already forced the target size to 10.66m in diameter.) 

The determination of optimum feature size for 

discrimination was found by experiment. The 

requirement for correlation at 5000 feet altitude 
meant the hologram had to be capable of correlating 
on fine detail. In this case, the hologram filter 
generator system was outfitted with a target 



Fig. 9. The "cooperative" target used in the MIC0M 
test program. This target is scale ana orientation 
invariant, so it is easily correlated over a wide 
range of distances, and orientations. 
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transparency representing the angular subtense of the real target as viewed from 1/3 the maximum correlation 
distance. This Is close to the geometric mean of the target's subtense over a correlation run. It represents 
a compromise of many parameters: energy available for correlation at maximum range (laser diode power per solid 
angle times the target Image size on the LCLV times the sensitivity of the LCLV), emulsion exposure latitude, 
power spectrum energy per hologram area, number of correlating features of the target, and the quality of the 
generator's optical system. This compromise changes for different targets. Including different views of the 
same object. 


6. Future Space Applications 

Although the difficulties In designing a scale and rotation Insensitive optical correlator are not addressed In 
this paper, the MCSS can still perform useful machine sensing and perception functions. It can be used for 
object Identification, docking maneuvers, and robotfcs, and is small enough to be used as a field unit. The 
correlator reduces a complex scene to a black background with a correlation spot, perfect for tracking computers 
and position analysis. There are some advantages to using "cooperative* targets instead of specific targets 
however. 


A spacecraft with one "cooperative** target 
provides identification and directional 
information only (see Fig. 10). Two 
targets on a craft provides a twin spot 
correlation whose separation gives target 
distance Information too. An asymmetric 
array of three targets provides relative 
angular orientation in addition. The same 
correlator can be used for any craft that 
carries the same cooperative target or 
target array. Targets can be used to 
guide a robot vehicle home as well. 
Multiple correlators can be used for 
accurate tri angulation networks. In the 
current configuration, the MCSS can point 
to an accuracy of 0.2 mrads. as defined 
by the correlation CMOS photodetector 
pixel size. With pixel averaging, this 
can be improved significantly. These same 
principles can be used to guide a robot's 
arm to an object and pick it up. Targets 
need to be well illuminated, but not 
entirely visible to the correlator. With 
increased LCLV image scaling, target size 
can be markedly reduced, or detection 
range increased. 


7. Future Correlators 
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Fig. 10. Arrays of targets provide more information than 
single targets. A spacecraft, or single target, can -pe 
identified and tracked. Two targets will also yield distance 
data, and three will unambiguously resolve relative 
orientations. 


The SBC has limited "intelligence'* in that 
it can only recognize those targets stored 
in its matched filter, some or all of 
which may be of the same object as viewed 
from different distances or directions. 

Experiments indicate that a maximum of 
about 30 targets can be stored on a 1 cm^ 

hologram [3j. An additional handicap is the requirement that SBC holograms be made in a separate precision 
optical system. The future of the SBC lies in the incorporation of a larger target "memory**, preferably one 
that can be actively manipulated and easily expanded. 


One way to accomplish this would be to substitute a Programmable Spatial Light Modulator (P$LM) for the 
holographic matched filter. With a built-in EPROM of power spectra for various targets, ana software to scale 
and rotate them, the SBC would become a much more versatile processor. A candidate PSLM is the Sight-Moa, a 
magneto-optical device manufactu— d by Semetex Inc. It uses core memory addressing to magnetically flip pixels 
from one optical polarity to ann * An external analyzer converts the two states to transmissive or opaque 
(see Fig. 11). The erase/re-wr ycle for the entire array is only a few milliseconds, ana the array's state 
is non-volatile. Current dev' ■ .ye arrays of 128 x 128 pixels, with a pixel size of I6um square. This 

coarse array would require a mu. h longer focal length transform lens to scale the power spectrum to the large 
pixel size. A 3rd generation v rsvon with a 256 x 256 pixel array is in development. The Semetex package is 
relatively huge compared to the \ )U.Tam in the SBC, with a size of 150mm x 150mm x 50mm thick. 
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Initial studies with the Sight-Mod have shown that it can perfona simple optical processing [5]. More work is 
needed to explore its capabilities and limitations as a PSIM. The Semetex device Is not the only one to 
consider, but the others also suffer from poor resolution or slow response times. There Is no ideal PSLM yet, 
but the area is being actively researched. If progress follows the integrated circuit field, within a few years 
these devices will operate twice as fast, have twice the resolving capability, and use less power. 


UNPOUWt OUGHT 



PASSED BY LIGHT 


LEFT CELL 


Fig. 11. Operation of the SIGHT-MOO as a light valve. Signals to the SIGHT-MOO array change the magnetic 
orientation of each pixel. Light passing through all of the "on" pixels is projected onto a display surface to 
create an image or character. (Courtesy of Semetex) 


8. Conclusion 

The miniaturization of a conerent optical correlator is an important achievement. It dismisses the idea that 
optical computers consist of a roomful of sensitively aligned optics and shows that they can be redesigned into 
rugged* Independent units. The present missile application of this device demonstrates the feasibility of 
adapting image correlation technology towards real-world problems, but does not demonstrate the full potential. 
Scale and orientation changes severely limit the versatility of current optical processors. More work j$ needed 
to increase the memory capability of matched filters. The next generation of optical correlators may solve this 
problem with ar. electrically programmed hologram that has an easily manipulated and expandable memory of target 
spectra and quick time response. 

Nevertheless, the SBC has immediate application opportunities in space and robotics. By using an arr ay of three 
asymmetrically placed "cooperative* targets, information pertaining to identity, direction, distance, and 
orientation can be derived. Such capabilities are crucial for designing an autonomous robot system. Experience 
in using the correlator module in guidance and navigational applications, or robot vision systems, will prove 
invaluable for the design of future optical correlators. 
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Abstract 

Wedescribe new techniques for curve matching and model-based object recog- 
nition, which are based on the notion of shape-signature. The signature which we 
use is an approximation of pointwise curvature. The talk will describe a curve 
matching algorithm which generalizes a previous algorithm due to Schwartz and 
Sharir which was developed using this signature allowmg improvement and generali- 
zation of a previous model-based object recognition scheme. The results and the 
experiments to be described relate to 2-D images. However natural extensions to 
the 3-D case exist and are being developed. 


2. Introduction. 

The purpose of this talk is to survey the work done in the Robotics Laboratory 
of the Courant Institute on Model-Based Object Recognition with emphasis on recent 
results. Recognition of industrial parts and their location in a factory environment 
is a major task in robot vision. Most industrial part recognition systems are model- 
based systems (see a survey in [II). The model based approach is well suited for an 
industrial environment, since the objects processed by the robot are usually known 
in advance, and belong to a certain subset of the factory’s tools and products. 

We discuss the 2-D object recognition problem, where the robot is faced with a 
composite scene of dyerlapping parts (thus partially occluding each other), taken 
from a large data-base of known objects (e.g. the factory’s warehouse). The task is 
to recognize the objects in the scene and their location. We want the recognition 
time to be fast and depend on the size of the scene, which is usually small, and not 
on the size of the initial large data-base. 

The algorithms which we describe were actually tested in a "real life situation" 
by recognition of objects comprising composite scenes of about ten thin overlapping 
cardboard pieces taken from a data-base of hundred pieces. In our approach the 
camera is held at a constant height over the scene, i.e is suitable for a conveyor belt 
situation. 

Since we are concerned with recognition of overlapping objects, we cannot 
make use of global features such as area, perimeter or centroid of a 2-D object. 
However, since a 2-D object is fully described by its boundary curve, both globally 
and locally, we can use these curves in our recognition process. This requires 
development of robust and efficient curve matching algorithms. These algorithms 
are applicable not only for object recognition tasks, but also to other tasks where 
curve matching is required. 



3. Preprocessing and Data Acquisition 

We begin with three major preprocessing steps : 

1) Planar pieces are photographed by a black and white RCA 2000 camera, and 
the pictures are digitized and thresnolded to get a binary image for each piece. 

2) The boundary of each piece is extracted from the binary image. These boun- 
dary curves are our "experimental” curves. 

3) A smoothing procedure is applied to each curve. We use the procedure which 
is described in detail in [2]. Basically, this expands the noisy curve to a narrow 
strip defined by a certain threshold value < and then finds the shortest path 
lying in this 2c-wide strip. ( It may be imagined as stretching a loose rubber 
band within a narrow sleeve.) This gives a polygonal approximation of each 
observed curve. 


4. The Schwartz-Sharir Curve Matching Algorithm 

The first algorithm we are going to describe is due to Schwartz and Sharir (see 
[2]). Given a curve and a proper subcurve of it in the plane, it computes the rota- 
tion and translation of the subcurve relative to the curve which gives the best match 
in an L 2 kind of metric. Moreover it also computes the distance between the two 
aligned curves in this metric, thus giving us a score of the quality of the proposed 
match. 

Take two curves C and C' in the plane and assume that C is a translated and 
rotated subcurve of C'. Both C and C' are assumed to have been smoothed (i.e. 
they are polygonal approximations of the original curves) and parametrized by arc 
length s. The matching we seek calls for determination of the offset xo and the 
Euclidean transformation E for which the curves EC is) and C'(s +s 0 ) are closest to 
one another in the L 2 norm. Specifically, we represent each of the curves C, C' by 
a sequence of evenly spaced points on it, and let these sequences be (u/)"-i ana 
(yj)fm 1 respectively. Assume first that both curves have the same starting point (i.e. 
so=0 and, hence, mS: n). Matching amounts to finding a Euclidean motion E of 
the plane which will minimize the /^distance between the sequences (Eu,)"=i and 

(vy)J- 1= 

A = min 2 |Euj - v^| 2 
E J ml 

To simplify the calculation, first translate C so that 


2 u/ - 0 
j - 1 

Next write E as £u = fl 9 u + a, R 9 denoting a counterclockwise rotation by 8. 
In such case, as it is shown in [S-S], the best match is obtained when 


a 


1 

n 


2*; 


and 0 is the negation of the polar angle of 2 u j v j> where the vectors uj, v ,• are 
regarded as complex numbers Uj, vj. The least-square distance for this best match 
is given by 


A - 2 M 2 - 7IS v \ 2 + i W 2 - 2li »rtl 


(*) 


7 = 1 


/= 1 


/= i 


j~i 


If the curves do not have the same starting point, we have to match the 
sequence (u/)7-i to each of the contiguous subsequences (vj+d)j = 1 of the sequence 
(vj)". j, for d = 0, , . . ,m —n. 

For each such d (*) thus becomes 


*■ d+n 

Hd) - 2 


j**d + 1 
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We seek the minimum of the values A(d), d — Q, . . . ,m — n, which can be found in 
time 0(m log m), using the fast Fourier transform algorithm for computing the con- 
volutions jj) UjV j+d . 
j-l 

The algorithm described above is a corner-stone of our subsequent techniques. 
It has two major advantages - speed and robustness, as demonstrated in an experi- 
ment of a successful computerized assembly of 100 piece jigsaw puzzles with a lot of 
almost similar pieces (see [3]). (The algorithm was used as the focal curve matching 
algorithm between the boundary curves of the pieces providing scores to the good- 
ness of this matches, and then a global algorithm, based on combinatorial optimiza- 
tion techniques, used this scores to compute the correct solution of the puzzle.) 

The curve matching algorithm can be applied directly to give a first solution of 
the model-based object recognition problem. First we have to divide the boundary 
of our composite scene into subcurves, such that each such subcurve is supposedly 
part of the boundary curve of a different object in the scene. This can be done most 
simply by assuming that objects in a scene meet at sharp concave angles ( the so 
called "breakpoints in [4]), Then each such subcurve can be matched against the 
boundary curves of all the objects in our data-base to determine the best matching 
object. However, this approach has two serious drawbacks in regard to our original 
goals. First, the use of breakpoints" may in some cases cause a wrong subdivision 
of the boundary of the composite scene; secondly, the speed of recognition grows 
linearly with the size of the data-base, indicating the need for a more efficient tech- 
nique. Thus further development is required, and the following sections will 
describe solutions to these problems. However, as was mentioned before, this algo- 
rithm is an essential part of the later developed methods, mainly because of its 
robustness. 

5. The Generalized Curve Matching Algorithm 

In order to avoid the use of the "breakpoint” heuristic, and also be able to 
solve a number of other curve matching problems we require an efficient solution to 
the following more general curve matching problem: 

given two curves, find the longest matching subcurve which appears in both curves. 

An approach to this problem due to Wolfson (see [6]) can be summarized as 
follows : 

Step A : Represent both curves by characteristic strings which represent local 
translationally and rotationally invariant features. 

Step B : Find the longest common substring of the two characteristic strings, 
and also find other long common substrings if these are nearly as long. 

Step C : For each substring produced by Step B , go back to the original curves 
and match the two subcurves which correspond to this substring using the preceding 
subcurve matching algorithm, thus determining the desired translation ana rotation 
of one curve with respect to the other. 

Step D : Rotate and translate the curves accordingly, and determine again the 
longest matching subcurves of the two curves, given this rotation and translation. 
This subcurve is found by simply checking the (x,y) coordinates of corresponding 
points on the curves and demanding that tne distance between the points should be 
less than a certain threshold value e. This final check works with points on the 
curves themselves, and not with the (less accurate) feature string values at these 
points; hence it is quite robust. 

The result giving the longest matching subcurve (allowing minor mismatches) is 
chosen as the final solution. 

Two algorithms using this approach were developed, reflecting a certain trade- 
off between robustness and the theoretical complexity of these proposed techniques. 
One of them uses efficient string matching techniques due to Weiner and to 
McCreight (see [7], [8]) to find the long matching substrings in time which is linear 
in the length of the strings. This makes the whole algorithm linear in the number of 
sample points on both curves, since the information obtained at Step B allows the 
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curve matching algorithm to be implemented in linear time as well. However, the 
string matching algorithms mentioned above require the string elements with which 
they work to be taken from a finite alphabet, which forces us to truncate the feature 
strings (which consist of real numbers). This may cause otherwise long matching 
substrings to split into a number of shorter matching strings. To overcome this 
problem we developed a string matching algorithm which regards string elements 
equal when the difference between the two elements is less than a certain threshold 
value c. This algorithm can be implemented in time which is proportional to 
Max in log n,«n 2 ), thus making this algorithm quite efficient for curves of practical 
length. Experiments have shown this algorithm to be both efficient and robust. 

This approach enables us to solve the object recognition problem by matching 
the boundary curve of the composite scene against the boundary curves of the 
objects in the data-base. Objects having long subcurves matching the composite 
scene and satisfying obvious consistency requirements will be objects participating in 
the scene. However this approach still does not satisfy the efficiency goal that we 
have set, since it is linearly dependent on the number of objects in the data-base. 
Thus additional ideas must be applied to the solution of the object recognition prob- 
lem. 

6. Shape Signatures 

The method described in the previous section uses local rotationally and trans- 
lationally invariant features to characterize boundary curves. In this section we will 
examine one such feature. 

Our aim is to represent any curve C by a characteristic string of reals (c,)"»i. 
Since these strings will be compared to achieve subcurve matching, we want the 
numbers (c,-)f=i to encode characteristics of the curve which are : 

i) local, 

ii) translationally and rotationally invariant, 

iii) stable, in the sense that small changes in the curve induce small effects (or no 
effect at all) in the associated sequence (c,)?-i, 

a further desirable, but less essential, property is : 

iv) an approximation to an observed curve can be reconstructed from its charac- 
teristic string. 

One "natural" feature which satisfies these conditions is the pointwise curva- 
ture of a curve (see Chapter II of [9]). It is well known that there is a one to one 
correspondence between a regular curve (modulo translation and rotation) and its 
curvature function (which is a continuous function of its arclength). However, our 
applications must deal with noisy polygonal representations of curves, making it 
impossible to compute curvatures either accurately, or at every point of a curve. 
Thus we must work with an approximation of the curvature, calculated at discrete 
points of the curve, to get a data sequence (Cj)?«i having the desired properties. 

Let k(s) be the curvature function of a curve C, where s denotes arclength 
along the curve. k(s) is the derivative of the tangent angle 6(s) to the curve, 

E arametrized as a function of its arclength. To approximate the curvature, we first 
uild the so called arclength versus turning angle graph of the curve C. (Since after 
our smoothing procedure we have a polygonal approximation of the observed curve, 
this is a step function.) Then we sample this graph at equally spaced points, and at 
every such point r,- ( i =1, ...,«) we compute the difference 

AO(rj) = 0(st + A s) — DCs/) 

(To make the method more robust we actually compute an averaged difference 

- AvAQ(Si) = |X A8(r { + ;8) 

< y a*0 

Detailed choice of the parameters A s, k, 8 is based on experimental considerations.) 
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Remark: The averaged differences (<f>i) satisfy the conditions (i)-(iii) required 
of local curve characteristics. 

At first glance algorithms based on such features would not seem to be robust, 
since we are computing approximations of a second derivative of an initially noisy 
function. Thus this kind of signature needs to be applied with care, mainly in prel- 
iminary steps which aim simply to filter out obvious "wrong" candidates in an effi- 
cient way, to prepare for final decisions made using more robust procedures. Note 
that in the previous algorithms described the use of the feature strings was quite 
limited: we used it to locate approximate starting points and endpoints of several 
long candidate subcurves for matching. Matching itself is done using the robust 
subcurve matching algorithm. 

In the following section we will describe another use of shape signatures which 
solves the object recognition problem in a still more efficient way. 

7. The "Footprint" Approach 

In this section we give a method which solves the object recognition problem in 
a particularly efficient way. The method was first developed by Kalvin, Schonberg, 
Schwartz and Sharir in [4j and later improved by Hong and Wolfson (see [5]). We 
will present the later version, which differs from the previous one in two aspects - it 
does not require use of "breakpoints" in advance to divide the boundary curve of 
the composite scene into subcurves belonging to different objects, and it uses shape 
signatures based on approximate local curvatures, rather than the Fourier descrip- 
tors used in the previous version. 

The algorithm consists of two major steps. The first one is a preprocessing 
step which is done on the data-base of model objects to be recognized. The com- 
plexity of this step is linear in the size of the data-base. This step can be executed 
off-line before actual recognition is needed. The second step, recognition proper, 
uses the data prepared by the first step and can be executed in time which on the 
average is linearly dependent on the size of the composite scene, thus achieving 
recognition time almost independent on the size and number of objects in the data- 
base. 

A) Preprocessing 

All the objects in the data-base are processed as follows. The boundary curve 
of every object is scanned and shape signature values are generated at equally 
spaced points. (We use a 5-tuple of approximate local curvatures at consecutive 
points.) This "footprint" is local,’ translationally and rotationally invariant. For 
each such footprint we record the object number and the sample point number at 
which this footprint was generated. (This data is held as a hasn-table.) The "foot- 
print" data points on the boundary of the object have a natural order, which is 
defined by the way the boundary curve is traced. This preprocessing step is linearly 
dependent on the total of sample points on the boundary curves of all the objects in 
the data-base. New objects added to the data-base can be processed independently 
without recomputing the hash-table (except when we must change its size by re- 
hashing). 

B) Recognition 

In the recognition stage the boundary curve of the composite scene is scanned 
and footprints are computed at equally spaced points. For each such footprint we 
check the appropriate entry in the hash-table, and for every pair of object number 
and sample point number, which appears there, we tally a vote for the object and 
the relative shift between the object and the scene. For example, if a footprint, 
which was computed at the i’th sample point on the composite scene, appeared on 
objects and kz at sample points j\ and j % respectively, we add votes to object k\ 
with relative shift i—ji and object kz with relative shift i-jz- 

At the end of this process we find those (object.shift) pairs that got most of the 
votes, and for every such pair determine approximate starting and endpoints of 
match between the footprint string of the composite scene and the footprint string of 
the object under the appropriate shift. Given these matching substrings we may 
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apply the robust subcurve matching algorithm described previously. This process 
resembles that used in the generalized curve matching algorithm presented in sec- 
tion 5. Once the object which has the longest matching subcurve with the composite 
scene is discovered, we decide that it is one of the objects in the scene, discard its 
matching subcurve, and repeat the process for the remaining curves in the reduced 
composite scene. At this stage a number of objects can be processed simultane- 
ously. 

The algorithm described is on the average linear in the number of sample 
points in the composite scene, and does not depend directly on the number of points 
on the boundaries of all the objects in the data-oase. Thus we achieve the efficiency 
goal set at the beginning. 

An improvement of this method can be achieved by the introduction of 
"weighted" footprints. Since for typical curves in different environments not all the 
footprints have an equal probability of occurrence, it seems desirable not to give an 
equal weight to every "hit", but to give a higher weight to coincidence of "rare” 
footprints. The actual probability of an individual footprint can be estimated by the 
number of its occurrences in the data-base, which can serve as a statistical sample 
for this kind of data. The weighted footprint approach can also improve its effi- 
ciency by assigning zero weight to very frequent footprints and thus saving us the 
need to process hash-table entries with a lot of candidates. These entries require 
much computer time but contribute only a small amount of information. 

The method described above has proved to be quite robust. It also generalizes 
previously used methods based on use of special boundary features such as sharp 
angles. In our approach this is a special case, these special features being assigned 
large weight, while other features get zero weight. An appropriately sophisticated 
weight function can benefit from all the available information, and can deal with 
scenes which have no sharp angles or any other distinctive features, which are 
known in advance. 

A major potential advantage of our "footprint" algorithm is its high inherent 
parallelism. Parallel implementation of this algorithm is straightforward; moreover, 
it should be quite easy to build a special device for this implementing it at very high 
speed. 

8. 3-D Curve Matching 

All the algorithms described here apply just as well to 3-D curve matching. 
The subcurve matching algorithm of section 3 has been implemented in the 3-D case 
(see [10]) and seen to perform well; currently a generalized curve matching algo- 
rithm, which uses 3-D shape signatures is being implemented. 
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1) ABSTRACT: 


This . paper reports an extension of the MIAG algorithm for recognition and motion parameter deter- 
mination of general 3D polyhedral objects based on model matching techniques and using Moment Invari- 
ants as features of object representation. Results of tests conducted on the algorithm under conditions simu- 
lating space conditions are presented. V , / s ,, / . 

2) INTRODUC™™* ; V 

Many different object recognition and attitude determination techniques have been proposed by 
researchers. The earliest ones used the approach of matching the observed image to a library of a fixed 
number of views of objects. The limitadons of such an approach are glaringly apparent. Among the later 
techniques, Richard and Hemami [1] used Fourier descriptors and Dudani et al [2] used moment invariants. 
Watson and ShapiroA3] used a model matching technique to identify wireframe perspective views. Their 
method is iterative and requires use of a numerical optimization technique. Marr and Poggio [4] have 
implemented a stereo reconstruction algorithm which uses geometric constraints to recover surface shape. 
Similar range data techniques have been developed by other researchers also. A fundamental limitation of 
these techniques is the introduction of restrictive assumptions about the imaged scene in terms of general- 
ized cones [5] or in terms of planar and quadric patches [6]. Horn [7] has worked on the extraction of shape 
from shading, using the reflectance map. This method uses the brightness gradient as the image feature 
used in recovery. ' t is applicable to smooth, uniform Lambertian surfaces. Stevens [8], Render [9] and later 
Witkin [10] have ried to recover shape from texture. This technique and also the shape from contour (sur- 
face boundaries) technique presented by Barrow and Tenenbaum [11] rely on the assumption that the world 
of objects is regular. Such techniques are limited to smooth-textured surfaces. For some other contributions 
see Silcox [12]. 


Bamieh and deFigueiredo [12] have developed the Moment-Invariants / Attributed Graph (MIAG) 
Algorithm in which 2D moment invariants which are invariant under 3D motion, have been used for the 
recognition of 3D objects, using an attributed graph representation and based on the concept of model 
matching. This approach avoids restrictive geometric assumptions and so offers an advantage over most 
techniques discussed above. In its original form this algorithm was applicable for recognition of 
polyhedral objects but it could not be used for attitude determination if the polyhedron had symmetric faces 
for reasons discussed later in this paper. This limitation has been overcome now as discussed in this paper. 
As this technique uses moment invariants as features of representation and these can be computed only for 
planar faces, the technique is not directly applicable to the recognition and attitude determination of curved 
objects. However we can use other representational features such as the Gaussian and mean curvature and 
the attributed graph and model matching techniques can still be applied. 


To implement this technique we need picture information in the form of wireframes. So the picture 
from the camera is digitized and converted to wireframe form before applying the Ml AG -algorithm to it. In 
the work currently in progress, theoverall process is divided^into three-parts: 
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1) Data acquisition and digitization. 

2) Wireframe extraction. 

3) Recognition and motion parameter determination. 

The first two parts above constitute the image processing/feature extraction stage. The work in this 
stage is briefly outlined below. 

3) IMAGE PROCESSING / FEATURE EXTRACTION: 

3.1) Data acquisition and digitization: Models of various space objects, such as mockups of satel- 
lites, the space shuttle and parts of the space station are being used to test the performance of the algorithm. 
These models are grabbed by cameras under illumination conditions simulating those prevelent in space 
orbit. The pictures are digitized to obtain 2D arrays of brightness values. This is the initial level of 
representation in the system. 

3.2) Wireframe extraction: Wireframe extraction consists of removing noise from the picture and 
subjecting it to edge detection and reconstruction. The input image is iowpass filtered to remove the high 
frequency noise. A 7x7 Gaussian filter is used for this. The Sobel gradient operator is then applied to the 
output of the Iowpass filter to obtain an edge detected version of the input image. This image is a grey level 
image. It is converted to binary form by thresholding, which also removes some of the noise and thins 
down the edges. The remaining noise is removed by median filtering. A length 5 filter was employed for 
this. The output so obtained is a noise free, binary edge image. But the edges are thick smears instead of 
the fine lines required in a wireframe. A thinning algorithm [13] is applied to this to reduce the edges to 
unit pixel thickness, thus obtaining the required wireframe. 

4) RECOGNITION AND MOTION PARAMETER DETERMINATION: 

The MIAG algorithm [12] is an algorithm of recognition and attitude determination of 3D objects. 
We discuss this algorithm in two steps: First, object recognition and second, attitude determination. 

4.1) Object recognition: Hie MIAG technique recognizes a 3D object from its projection on an 
imaging plane. The algorithm works for the identification of polyhedral objects. Each face of a polyhedron 
can be considered as a rigid planar patch (RPP). Motion of the object can then be considered as motion of 
its constituent RPP’s. If it is assumed that the image is formed by parallel projection then if an RPP under- 
goes rigid body motion in 3D its image undergoes affine transformations. So the method which tries to 
identify an object in 3D motion should use features of images which remain invariant under affine transfor- 
mations. General moment invariants are such features. They remain invariant under translation, rotation 
and scale changing. Moments are coefficients in a series expansion of the image function, similar to those 
in a Fourier series expansion. But unlike in Fourier series where sine and cosine functions are the basis 
functions, here the basis functions are polynomials in the image function variables. Thus if the picture 
function is f(x,y) its moment is: 


m pq = J j xPy'Jixtfdxdy 

forp,q=0,l,2... 

The value of (p+q) is known as the order of the moment. Theoretically, for a perfect description of 
the picture in terms of moments, p and q should go to » . But in the present algorithm moments upto only 
order four have been used. This is because the computation of higher order moments is increasingly 
difficult, and it was found that picture representation in terms of four moments gives good results in the 
test cases. 

These moments have to be computed for each face of the picture wireframe. The picture intensity is 
taken to be 1 inside a polygon and 0 outside it Thus all the picture information is contained in its boun- 
daries. Using this fact, the above surface integral can be changed to a line integral by Green’s theorem. For 
a digital picture the integral reduces to a sum. See [12] for details. 

Moment invariants of all faces of certain standard objects are stored in the system library. Given a 
wireframe which needs to be identified, the moment invariants of each of its faces are computed. These are 
then matched to the stored values of the moment invariants of the library objects. If all the moments 
corresponding to a face of the RPP match all the moments of a face of a stored object, we can say that the 
two faces are similar. For the objects to be the same, not only should the faces be similar but the adjacency 
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conditions of the faces and the angles between the faces should be similar. To carry out this matching, the 
wireframe is first converted to an attributed graph. Each node of the graph represents a face of the 
wireframe. If two nodes are connected by a line (edge) it means that the faces corresponding to these nodes 
are adjacent With each node is associated a feature vector consisting of a set of moment invariants of the 
face that it represents and with each edge is associated a scalar which gives the angle between normals to 
the two faces it connects. As an example, the attributed graph representation of a cube is shown in Fig 1, 

The algorithm works as follows: Suppose we hypothesize that node Wj in die wireframe corresponds 
to node O, in the model graph. If Wj has k nodes adjacent to it, W mI ,...,W , mJfc then Oj should also have k 
nodes adjacent to it, 0 nI , The following constraints should be satisfied: 

1) W„, must have die same feature vectors as 0„,s=l,...,k. 

2) Angle between W m and Wj should equal angle between 0„ and Oj for all s-l,...,k. 

3) If any two ’s are connected then the angle between them should equal that between their 
matching nodes. 

If all these conditions are satisfied, then an admissible matching configuration is said to have been 
obtained at nodes Wj and Oj. If matching configurations are obtained between all nodes of the given 
wireframe and one of the stored models, then we can say that the wireframe matches the model. In most 
cases, only a small part of the given model needs to be matched to discriminate it against the other models 
in the library. 

It may be noted that because of numerical truncations and rounding during calculations there may 
not be a perfect match between the moment invariants computed for the wireframe and those stored for the 
model. So we define a measure of error between the two sets of moment invariants. The moment invariants 
can be taken as coordinates of a point in four dimensioinal vector space and the distance between the two 
points is taken as a measure of error, If f t , / 2 , / 3 and / 4 are the moment invariants of a wireframe’s face and 
/' i, 1' 2 , !'■} and / 4 those of a model’s face then the distance is: 

d = aM - f't)W + to - ‘‘ifvl + tfs - /'j) 2 P3 + (U- /'4) 2 p4 


where the o’s are weighting factors. These are needed to equalize the contribution of all four moment 
invariants in the error measure because some of the moment invariants may have values of the order of 
10" 3 and others may be of the order of 1CT 7 . If the value ’d’ is less than a certain threshold (taken 0.01 
here), the two sets of moment invariants are taken to be equivalent. 


The driver algorithm arbitrarily picks a node Wj in the wireframe, then it looks for a node Oj in the 
model with the same feature vector. If matched, these nodes are marked as a pair. An adjacent image face 
is chosen and the adjacent object faces are scanned to see if one of them matches it. As each adjacent pair 
is found it is checked for consistent adjacency and equality of angles between faces. If everything matches 
satisfactorily a succesful match is declared. 

4.2) Attitude determination: The identity of the object having been so determined, one has to esti- 
mate the attitude and location of the recognized object relative to a library standard. 


Let (X,Y,Z) be the original coordinates of a point on the body and (X’,Y’,Z’) be its coordinates after 
motion. Then, 


Y 


X 

r 

= R 

Y 

Z' 


Z 


where 


R- 


r \ r 2 r 2 
r». r 5 r 6 

r i r 8 r s 


is the rotation matrix and 
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T- 


AX 

AY 

AZ 


is the translation matrix. 

Let the corresponding points on the image be (x,y) and (x’.y’), Then, 


r 1 x+r 2 yt-r 1 Z+Ax 

r 4 x-fr s yfr # Z+Ay 


For simplicity let Z-0 i.e. the RPP in library lies in the x-y plane of the object space. Then the above 
matrix can be repressented as: 


x' 


Ql Ql 

i 

E . 

AX 

/ 


Qi Q\ 

[j 

> + 

AY 


where 

Ql - r x , Ql - r 2 , Qf - r 4 , Q| - r 5 , A x- AX , A y « A Y . 

All Q’s and A’s can be determined from the moments of the images. To find the rest of the r’s we use 
the fact that the sum of squares of any row or column in the r matrix is 1. 

. From the r’ s we can find directional cosines of the rotation axis and the rotation angle as: 

. „ d , „ d^-irt-rl 

sin0 m — and cos0 = — , -= 

2 d 2 -(r,-r|) 


where 


d- y){r t - r*) 2 + (r 3 - r 7 ) 2 + (r 4 - r-J 1 


(both sin 0 and cos 0 are needed to determine 8 uniquely) The direction cosines are: 
nl =* ( r s - r 6 ) / d 
n2 = ( r 3 - r 7 ) / d 
n3 = ( r 4 - r 2 ) / d 

where d 1 =» (r8-r6) 2 + (r3-r7) 2 + (r4-r2) 2 

We can also find the translation in x and y directions as: 

A x = m l0 /m o0 ;Ay = m 0t /m 00 

A z is not computable by this method. Also, this method cannot give rotational information for 
objects which have an axis of reflection symmetry (e.g. parallelograms, triangles) as the tensors all go to 
zero in such cases. So given an RPP whose attitude has to be determined we need to: 

a) Check whether any axis of reflection symmetry exists. 

b) Check whether it will have any axis of reflection symmetry under any affine transformation. 

c) If the face has any axis of reflection symmetry or will Jiave it under affine transformations, subject 
it to distortion which removes the axes of reflection symmetry. 

The procedures for these steps are as follows: 

a) Symmetry conditions for polygons: To check a given polygon for axes of reflection symmetry, we 
use the concept of the Voronoi diagram. 

4.2.1) Voronoi diagram: Given a set of N points corresponding to the vertices of the polygon, letx' 
and x* be two of the points. Let P( x ‘ , x ' ) be the half plane containing x‘ that is defined by the perpendicu- 
lar bisector of x* x J . The intersection of N - 1 such half planes, denoted by V(i) is called the Voronoi 
polygon associated with p‘ . Note that the polygons are unbounded. For N points there are N such polygons 
which partition the plane into a net called the Voronoi diagram. The construction of the Voronoi diagram 
for a pentagon is shown in Fig. 2. 
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Let the vertices of a polygon be x* , x 2 , 


The points v li such that 


,..,x w where 



will then be the extremities of the Voronoi diagram. 

Given a polygon its Voronoi diagram is constructed and the points v if obtained. For high complexity 
polygons it is usually computationally more efficient to use this procedure than to directly evaluate v‘ J from 
the x* and xK The symmetry conditions are then determined as explained below. 

The symmetry conditions for a polygon depend on whether it has an odd or even number of vertices. 

(i) If the number of vertices is odd, the axis of symmetry should pass through a vertex and the mid- 
point of two other vertices. 

(ii) If the number of vertices is even, the axis of symmetry passes through two vertices or two mid- 
points. 

For an odd polygon, an axis of symmetry to exist and pass through a point x*. the required condition 
is that there exist a set of x‘ and x' (i * k, j * k) such that 

<x‘ - x*yi - x k > = 0 


such x‘ and x’ will form pairs of points symmetric with respect to the axis through x k . 

If there is to be no axis of symmetry through x k , then 

<jc* - x ; ,v ,y - x*> * 0 

for i * k, j * k. This is a necessary and sufficient condition to guarantee the nonexistence of any axis of 
symmetry through x*. The same procedure is repeated for all vertices to verify whether the polygon has 
any axis of reflection symmetry. 

For an even vertex polygon, two different kinds of axes of symmetry can exist 

i) Axis passing through two vertices. 

ii) Axis passing through two midpoints of vertices. 

i) Letx a andx* be the vertices to be checked. An axis of sy mmetry will pass through these vertices if 
there exists a set of x* and x i such that 

<r'-rV / -x“> = 0 


and 

<x i -x i ,v‘ i -x b > = 0 

for i * a or b, j * a or b. Such x 1 and x’ points will form pairs which are symmetric with respect to the axis 
joining x° and x*. If the line joining x* and x b is not to be an axis of symmetry then 

<x‘-x i y i -x a >*0 


or 

<x‘ -x J ,v‘i -x b > *0 

for i * a or b, j * a or b. This is a necessary and sufficient condition to guarantee the nonexistence of any 
axis of symmetry through x “ and x b . This procedure is repeated for all vertices to verify whether the 
polygon has any axis of symmetry. 

ii) Let v w and v n be the vertex midpoints to be checked. An axis of symmetry will pass through 
these if there exists a set of x‘ and x i such that 
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<x‘ - x l ,v li - v p *> - 0 
and 

<x‘ - — v n > = 0 

for i * p, q, r or s and j *p, q, r or s. Such x‘ and x' will form pain of points symmetric with respect to the 
axis joining v* and v” 

If the line joining v w and v n is not to be an axis of symmetry then 

o t i -x i ,v ii -v’ i >*0 
or 

<x'- - v”> * 0 

for i * p, q, r or s and j * p, q, r or s. This is a necessary and sufficient condition to guarantee the nonex- 
istence of any axis of symmetry through v M and v." . This procedure is repeated for all combinations of 
vertices to check that no axis of symmetry exists. 

b) Having verified that no axis of symmetry exists for a polygon, we need to further verify whether 
any axis of symmetry will exist under any affine transformation of the face. 

The conditions derived above for no axis of symmetry to exist are of the general form 

U T V* 0 

where U and V are two dimensional vectors. Under an affine transformation A, the condition becomes 

U t A t AV*0 

whether this condition will be satisfied or not depends on the nature of U and V i.e. on the nature of the 
polygon and also on what kind of affine transformation it is subjected to i.e. on A. Thus a nonsymmetric 
triangle can be affine transformed to an equilateral or isosceles triangle which has axis of symmetry. 

c) If the face has an axis of symmetry as verified in a) or b) then it is subjected to distortion which 
removes the axes of symmetry. It has been found that while for any particular distortion there always exists 
an affine transformation that would yield an axis of symmetry, if the polygon is subjected to two separate 
distortions which are antisymmetric with respect to each other, there exists no affine transformation which 
yields axes of symmetry for both cases. If these two distortions are referred to as D 1 and D 2 , then the pro- 
cedure consists of subjecting the polygon toZ?i and checking it according to a) and b) to see whether it has 
any axis of symmetry. If it does it is subjected to D 2 and by the above argument it will not have any axis of 
symmetry. 

It has been found that polygons with three or four vertices can always be affine transformed to sym- 
metric polygons. So a minimum of five points are needed to obtain a nonsymmetric polygon. A technique 
has been developed whereby it is not necessary for all the five points to physically lie on the polygon. If we 
have three points on the polygon, the other two points can be obtained as functions of coordinates of these 
three points. This is shown for a triangle in Fig.3, where P x . P 2 and P 2 are points on the triangle (its ver- 
tices) and Qx and Q 2 are artificially created points. The five points should be positioned such that the 
polygon formed by them is the distortion D, or D 2 referred to above. Two such distortions are shown in 
Fig.3 b and c. 

4.3) Experimental Results: Fig.4 shows certain objects that have been used to test the simulation 
of the MIAG algorithm. Fig. j shows the output of the program for recognition and attitude determination 
of an object under two different orientations. Fig.6, 7 and 8 refer to ceitain physical objects that have been 
used to test the MIAG algorithm. These objects are a simple polyhedral structure, a space shuttle model 
and a space station model. These figures show these objects and their thinned wireframes. 

5) CONCLUSION: 

The MIAG algorithm has been extended for the attitude determination of general polyhedral objects. 
The algorithm has been tested under conditions simulating space conditions and the results are presented in 
this paper. Work is in progress to extend the algorithm to the general case of recognising and localising any 
general object. 
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Attributed Graph 

Fig.l Wireframe of a cube and its attributed graph representation 
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Fig.2 Voronoi diagram of a polygon 
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Space Shuttle 


I-Beam 



T-Beam 




Cube 


Fig.4 Examples of objects used to test the MIAG algorithm 
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Fig.5 Examples of Recognition 


and Attitude Determination using MIAG Algorithm 
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Object — > Edge Detector Output — » Edge Thinning Output 



Fig.7 Polyhedral Structure 
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Object — > Edge Detector Output -— > Edge Thinning Output 
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Fig.S Fart of Space Station 
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l. ^Abstract 

Tactile perception of shape Involves an on-line controller and a shape perceptor. 
The purpose of the on-line controller is to maintain gliding or rolling contact with the 
surface, and collect information, or track specific features of the surface such as 
edges of a certain sharpness. The shape perceptor uses the Information to perceive, 
estimate the parameters of, or recognize the shape. The differential surface model 
depends on the information collected and on £he a-priori information known about the 
robot and its physical parameters. These differential models are certain functionals 
that are projections of the dynamics of the robot onto the surface gradient or onto the 
tangent plane. They involve the states of the robot fi.e. , angles and angular veloci- 
ties), input torques or forces to the robot, the coefficient of friction u , and some of 
the differential properties of the surface such as the units of tangent and normal to 
the surface, gradient, Hessian, and the radius of curvature and its projections onto 
planes. A number of these differential properties ^§yy>»e directly measured from present 
day tactile sensors. Others may have to he indirectly computed from measurements. 
Others may constitute design objectives for distributed tactile sensors of the future. 
A parameterization of the surface leads to linear and nonlinear sequential parameter 
estimation techniques for identification of the surface. Many interesting compromises 
between measurement and computation are possible. 


Introduction / 

Tactile perception of shape by natural systems Has been the subject of many recent studies Til. Tactile 
perception in rnhotic systems Requires maintenance of gliding and/or rollinq contact with the unknown object ana 
infering information about the? shape. A major component of this kind of probing is the controller. The con- 
troller needs on-line cnnstniction of the kinematics [21, force feedhack [31, and Inverse dynamics [41 to gener- 
ate the nenbpd input torques to the robot joints. The available tactile sensors to date, however, are not ade- 
quate for fast and efficient? execution of rolling and gliding manipulations [5,61. Once gliding or rolling is 
maintained, the perceptimy of shapes involves using kinematic, and dynamic information to gather information 
about the manipulated object [71. The process of determining the shape Involves availability of a-priori compu- 
tational and symbolic mndqfis of shape fR]. 


J 


For smooth surfaces/ that are linear in an unknown parameter vector, linear sequential estimation algor- 
ithms can be used to arri ve at thesp parameters [9,10,111. Alternatf vely, solution of partial differential 
equations or nonlinear Estimation algorithms are needed [lOl, 

When the object r/r surface is known, tbe trajectory of the robot end effector can be a-prinri determined 
the control of both gliding [12,13] and rolling [14] on known surfaces has been studied before. c ~own [151 has 
considered the control problem for .gliding on unknown objects. This paper deals with the kinematics and dynam- 
ics of gliding and roiling contact of a known end effector gliding and/nr rolling on an unknown surface. Two 
differential surface models for perception are derived. For parametric surfaces a linear sequential estimation 
algorithm is sketched. 


3. The Kinematic Problem 

The on-line kinematic problem for purposes of gliding and rollinq on an unknown surface is discussed here 
by a simple two rigid body problem. A planar rigid body end effector is considered that maintains contact with 
an unknown rigid body by gliding or rolling on it (Fig. 11. The internal coordinate system of the end effector 
is the y\yz axes centered at the center of qravity of the end effector A and parallel with the principal axes of 
the end effector. The smooth surface of the end effector is assumed to he known implicitly or parametrically in 
Its own coordinate system, 

C(Y) * n 

Y * Y(rr) = [y t(/r ), yzU)f 

and tbe point of contact R (in gliding) is specified by * j : 
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(1.9) 



Yr • Y (o i ) fM 

Similarly the smooth unknown surface may be characterized parameterlcally or Impl lefty. An implicit representa- 
tion Is assumed here: 

0 (X) « n(x 1# x 2 ) - 0 ( 3 ) 

let the coordinates of A be given by the two-vector X*. The coordinates of the contact point ft In the Inertial 
coordinate system are 

COSS 3 -si no 3 H 

r h ♦ I I Yr (45 

s1n03 coso 3 J 

The control requirements for gliding contact are: 

1 * existence of the normal contact force' to making sure that the contact is maintained, 

2 . knowledge about 44? oofnt of contact, ' 

3* guiding the motion of the end effector, along the unknown surface, 
and finally, 4. knowledge of the radius of curvature of the unknown surface. 

along the unknown surface, A control Input to this guidance is the tangential velocity of contact vR(t). The 
latter guidance requires sensing of the unit tangent vector T at B in the end effector coordinate system and 
transforming it to the inertial coordinate system 

X R (t) * vft)T (B1 

Differentiating Eq. (4) with respect to time and substituting in Eq. (5) gives 


(61 

• • 

Eq. (6) relates the local translational velocities X$ to the angular velocity of the end effector ' 3, 

Another interpretation of Eq, (6) Is that the terms on the right side of Eq. (A) are respecti vely a small 
translation of point A and a small rotation of point A about point B. The angular velocity : 3 itself is a func- 
tion of the local curvature of the unknown surface at the point of contact. Let ds be th» traversed distance n« 
the unknown surface. By definition, the radius of curvature Is given by 

1 ds 

' u = * “* 

d: 3/ds d' 3 


. d: 3 1 d^ 

■3 * — * — — 

dt : „ dt 

Therefore, Egs (8) and (8) toqether define the instantaneous kinematics of the qlidinq motion. 

In the rolling motion the contact point moves on the end effector as well as on tho unknown surface so 
the incremental distances traversed on both surfaces ar*» equal. In addition tn' the four rp^iHremonts of qlinino 
motion as before, the end effector should have knowledge of Its own local radius of curvature at the point nf 
contact. Assume v(t) 3 ds/dt is the specified control input, and assume a convex surface, ann a co^vo* onr 
effector surface as in Fig. 1. It is not difficult to show that 

1 1 

.3 = V (t } — + — ; m 

fi e »u 




m 


f»i 


Xft(t) * v(t)T + c 3 


j si no 3 COS' 3 
|_ -COSO 3 +s i n : 3 


Yr 


where p e and - u are respectively the local radii of curvature of the end effector and the unknown surface at the 
point of contact. 

Similarly from the incremental form of Eg. (4) aod the definition of rolling, it follows that 
~*sin&3 coso 3 H 


dX A = | " I <103 Yr (in) 

-COSO3 si no 3 J 


. . | si no 3 coso 3 I 

X A 3 03 I I Yr 

|_ -coso 3 si no 3 _J 


fin 


To summarize, Egs (8) and (111 are the instantaneous kinematics of the rolling motion. 
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If the unknown surface Is convex, Eq. (9) Is replaced by 

1 1 

©3 ■ v(t) ( — * ) 

Pe Pu 

Suppose the center of gravity of the end effector Is connected to a two link robot (Fig. 2). 


*A 


i 


| ticosei ♦ 1 2 COS 02 
|_ itxsl ne x + i2 s1nQ 2 J 

Differentiating Eq. (13) with respect to time gives 


J“’-tis1n0i -*2*1 n9 £ j | 9i I 

X A » I I I • I 

|_ i|cos0i + t2 cos0 2 J l_ 02 J 

The latter equation provides the Instantaneous kinematic of the three-link system. 


(12) 


(13) 


(14) 


9 » [01 0 2 93 ]^ 


(15) 


for either of the gliding or rolling motion. 

From the- above discussion it can he stated that measuring or estimating the local radius of curvature p u of 
the unknown object and determining convexity or concavity are two important parameters for the kinematics of 
rolling or gliding. The local radius of curvature has two more uses. 1) It Is needed for an ideal inverse 
dynamics systems where the accelerations are needed to construct the input torques fill. It Is needed for 
detecting snarp edges (small p u ) and consequent tracking of such sharp edges on three dimensional surfaces. 


4. The Dynamics Problem for Point Contact 

Consider the three-link planar robot of Fig. 2 with no contact with any object or surface, the equations of 
motion for this system [12,13] are 

J(0)0 + B(0)0 2 + E(0) =■ Cll (16) 

where U Is the vector of torque actuators at the joints. Suppose the gliding Is on a frictioniess surface. The 
contact force is along the unit normal vector N to the surface, and assume its magnitude is y. The incremental 
motion of the contact point on the robot is 


I -sin03 -COSO3 I 
dXq s dX A ♦ I | Yr dc 3 

L COSO3 -si no 3 _l 

Let N be resolved in the inertial coordinate system. The incremental work of the contact force is 


where < > Is the inner product, and 

dU * < y.N, dX R > 


where 

dW dX R 

~ ■* < yH, > 

do do 


r 

dXt B j 

-Xisinoi 

Jticosoi 

* 1 

<10 | 

-i25in02 

12COSC-2 


_-yiftStn 03 - y9RCos03 +yiRCO $03 - y 2 RSi no 3 J 


The equation of motion with the contact in effect are: 

J(5)0 + B(O)0 2 ♦ E(0) 

The holonomic constraint governing the dynamics is 


Ctl * 


I dX^B_ 
do 


1 yN 


(17) 
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0(X B ) - 0 


(18) 


Differentiating Eq. (18) with respect to time gives 

. dX ft x dO dO^ dX R 

gt ~ • — 9*0 (19) 

de dX dX do 

A final relation that is Important for the analysis to follow is the definition of the unit normal vector 
N. The gradient vector of the unknown surface is dO/dX and by definition 


dn 

dD 


N * — / 

a - — a 

(20) 

dX 

dX 



where i I Is the Euclidean norm. 

Consider the rolling type of constrained motion. Let the magnitude of the tangential constraint force be x , 
The contribution of these forces to the equations of motions is 

dW dX R 

* <- , (Ny + T\) > (21) 

d0 do 

For the rolling motion, there are two constraints. The holonomlc contact constraint of Eq, (18) and the non- 
holonomic roll constraint —no motion along T at the point of contact. 

d* t * dX R . 

Tt — « Tx q . o (22) 

dt d0 

Eq. (19) implies no motion of the contact point along the unit normal wctor, Eq. (2?) means no motion of the 
contact point along the unit tangent vector. Consequently the only possible motion is a rotation about the con- 
tact point and hence a rolling motion. 

In order for rolling to occur and no slippage or gliding to take place, the coefficient of friction ^ must 
be different than zero and the forces of constraint must he governed by 

0 < X < ny ( 23 ) 


5. Differential Surface Models 

In this section constituent relations hetween the state 0, 9, the input U, the forces and the surface 
geometry are derived. If the surface is known, these equations can be used to solve for the forces of con- 
straint y and x. If alternatively, the forces are known, these equations can he used as differential surface 
models, and used for estimating the shape of the surface. These constituent relations are arri ved at hy differ- 
entiating the constraint Eqs. (18) and (22) with respect to time and eliminating the acceleration Q hetween the 
latter second derivatives and the equations of motion. 

The above procedure could he carried out simultaneously for both constraints. However, it is done for the 
individual constraints here in order to demonstrate two alternative formulations, one more analytical, one 
slightly more suitable for computational purposes. 

5.1 First Formul ation . The differentiation of Eq. (18) with respect to time qives: 

. dX R t d n 

9X — * 0 (24) 

de dX 


This equation implies no velocity component exists along the unit normal. An alternative form for Eq. (24) is 


Vttjn = n 

The differentiation of Eq. (24) with respect to time gi ves 

.. dX R ? dD . dX R * d 2 0 dX R ,0 dX R 1 . 

9* + 9 t — q + 0t — j | 9 = 0 

d0 dX dQ d x 2 de |_ dX do J 

Elimination of 0 between Eqs. (26) and the dynamics of the system 


(25) 


(26) 


dX R 

JG + R(0)O 2 + E (0 ) = Cl! + < , Ny +.TX > 

dQ 


(27) 
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gives the first form of the constituent equation 


. dX R x d 2 0 dX R • d | dO* dX R | . 

-ex 9 - G T | I 0 

de dX 2 do dO j_dX do J 


dtn dX R 
dX de 




r dxt B 

| -R0 2 - Ee ♦ C« + (Hy + T \) 

| de 


(28) 


If all parameters and quantities in Eq. (28) are available, it is a constituent relation in the unknown 
gradient and Hessian dfl/rfX and d 2 n/dX 2 . If N and T are also not available. It Is easy to include Eq. (28) for N 
and the following for T 

ro .in 

T « i |N (29) 

LI nj 

The result Is a more complex constituent relation. Because Eq. (28) Involves the first and second partial 
derivatives of the surface. It is a differential model of the unknown surface. If X and Y are negligibly small, 
and/or If 0 —the angular velocities —are relatively small, Eq. .(28) simplifies. 


5.2 Second Formulation. Eq. (28) establishes one relation among y and X. A second relation among X and y could 
be obtained in a si mil ar fashion from the second constraint equation. However, an alternative formulation Is 
gl ven here. 

If Eq. (22) Is differentiated with respect to time, one obtains 

dX R .. , d dX R 

T t_ 9 + gt — { T* — ) o -0 (30) 

do do do 

Between Eqs. (27) and (30) one can eliminate 0 to obtain the second differential surface model 

. d dX R . dX R . dX R r dXs R “| 

-0* — ( T* )9 + jx — J-i (ro 2 + E) * T* J’ 1 GH + — (Hy + \T) (31) 

do dO do do L *0 J 


The above two differential surface models, are two independent Eqs. In y and X. If everything else Is 
known including the unknown surface, these equations can he solved for these constraint forces as functions of 
the state To*, 0 t ] T , input U and the surface n ( X ) * 0. They provide differential information about the surface, 
if everything else including Y and x is known. 


6. Shape Perception by Parameter Estimation 

Suppose the unknown surface Is representable by a wctor of unknown parameters 0. 

0(X) * Pt(X)p * 1 (32) 

one may use coordinates of the many contact point X R to arrive at a system of linear equations In 0, under the 
above assumption, the gradient and *the Hessian are also linear in a. As a result the constituent differential 
surface models, sampled at some interval T of time provide Independent information about vector $. These sys- 
tems of over specified linear equations can be solved for p. Let the overspecified system be 

M0 « N (33) 

where each row of the equation is one additional piece of information from sampling the constituent surface 
models or Eq. { 32) . etc. (an example is worked out in MO]). The hest estimate for 3 is the mean square error 
sense [9] is 


0 * (HXH)-lHtN 


(34) 


This equation is also robust with respect to a certain amount of independent random measurement noise. 
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Figure 1: The planar two-body contact problea. Figure 2: Gross motion of the end effector center of gravity 

by a two-1 ink robot. 
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ABSTRACT 


The major difficulty in stereo vision is Che 
correspondence problem that requires /matching features in 
two stereo images. «4»-4bM^paper t We describe a constraint- 
based stereo matching technique using local geometric 
constraints among edge segments to limit the search space 
and to resolve matching ambiguity. Edge segments are used 
as image features for stereo matching. Epi polar constraint and 
individual edge properties are used to determine possible 
initial matches between edge segments in a stereo image pair. 
Local edge geometric attributes such as continuity, junction 
structure, and edge neighborhood relations are used as 
constraints to guide the stereo matching process. The result 
is & locally consistent set of edge segment correspondences 
between stereo images. These locally consistent matches are 
used to generate higher-level hypotheses on extended edge 
segments and junctions to form more global contexts to 
achieve global consistency. 

INTRODUCTION 





The edge-based stereo technique Tim extracts edge 
features from both stereo images and uses various constraints 
to resolve the correspondence problem. Crimson [3) 
implemented an edge-based stereo algorithm with a coarse- to* 
fine strategy and the uniqueness and continuity constraints 
originally proposed by Marr and Poggio M The xera- 
c rowing edge pixels are used as features, and disparity 
similarity is used to determine the final matches. Recent 
work by Baker and Arnold [1,2] incorporates geometric 
constraints into the dynamic programming algorithm to 
match edge pixels in a single scanline and uses an edge 
connectivity constraint to guide the inter-scanline matching. 
Due to the limitation of the dynamic programming 

algorithm, edge pixel correspondence between the left and 
light images has a strict order sequence and edge reversal is 
not allowed. The advantages of edge-based stereo include 
faster processing speed (because it requires fewer features to 
match) more accurate results (because edges may be located 
with sub-pixel precision), and less sensitivity to intensity 

variation (because edges represent geometric features). 


Stereo vision is the process of reconstructing 3-D depth 
information from 2-D images. Depth information is crucial in 
passive navigation and scene interpretation applications. The 
key problem in stereo vision is to establish a correspondence 
between features in two images in order to calculate position 
in 3-D space according to stereo imaging geometry. A scene 
point will project to two image planes through cameras. The 
epi polar lines are intersections of the two image planes with 
an epipolar plane defined by the scene point and the two 
camera foci Based on this relationship, if we locate one 
feature point in one image, then the corresponding feature in 
the other image must lie on the corresponding epipolar line. 
The displacement between two corresponding feature points is 
termed disparity. 

There are basically two types of automated stereo 
matching techniques - area-based and feature- based. Early 

work on stereo vision used area-based cross-correlation 
techniques for image correspondence. For example, Moravec 
[5] used "interest points" and image intensity cross-correlation 
measure for stereo matching. An interest point is an image 
feature with significant intensity variation around it and is 
usually a comer point of an object. A set of interest points 
are extracted from one image and the corresponding features 
in the other image are searched using a hierarchical 
correlation technique. No global consistency is check*'! in the 
matching process. For images with similar intensity 

variation and no significant occlusion effect, the area-based 
stereo analysis technique works well. However, the technique 
may fait in the presence of repetitive features, surface 
discontinuity, and intensity variation. 


In this paper, we use the edge segment instead of the 
edge pixel as the primitive image feature. This choice has 
several advantages. The edge segment is a group of 
consistent edge pixels and is a more stable and robust feature 
primitive. The inter-scanline continuity constraint used in [2] 
is implicitly imbedded in the edge segment primitive. 
Vertical disparity problem that exists in edge-pixel based 
stereo algorithms does not happen here. In addition, the 
number of edge segments is much less than the number of 
edge pixels. This significantly reduces the computation time 
for stereo matching. Finally, geometric relations among edge 
segments can be used as constraint in stereo matching. 

In our approach, edge pixels are first detected and 
linked into edge segments: Edge segment onentation and 

intensity profile are used as matching properties. Junctions 
are ‘detected and classified according to their types. A 
junction is a place to propagate geometric constraints from 
one edge to all the connecting edges. 'Die edge neighborhood 
relation is also used as a local geometric feature to propagate 
constraints among edges where a junction feature does not 
exist. 

In the initial matching stage, standard epipolar 
constraint and individual edge properties are used to 
determine possible initial matches between edge segments in 
the left and right images. For each initial hypothesis, we 
then apply a set of geometric constraints to reduce matching 
ambiguity. The results of constraint checking are recorded 
and a maximum likelihood scheme is used to select the most 
likely match for each edge segment in stereo images. These 
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locally continent matches then generate higher-lsvel 
hypochwai on exta&ded edges tad Junctions to form mm 
global con texts. The number of higher-level hypothesis It 
very email compered to the number of initial hypothetic 
because local matches have committed the jxntibls global 
matches If a higher-level hypothesis has enough supports 
from local matches it becomm a global match and can 
enforce global consistency to correct inconsistent local matches 
in the same context. 

IMAGE FEATURE EXTRACTION 

The image feature extraction pro ms proceeds 
concurrently on two stereo images. Edge segments are first 
extracted, and then Junctions and edge neighborhood relations 
art extracted based on edge segment relations. 

The Edge Feature 

The two stereo Images are first smoothed by using a 
Gauatian convolution mask to reduce image noise. Edges are 
detected by using an eight-directional fast compass edge 
detector. Edge direction and magnitude Information art used 
to thin and link edge pixels into edge chains. Then a 
recursive line-fitting algorithm is used to represent each edge 
chain as a sequence of line segments. Each sequence of line 
segments is stored in an extended edge structure and each 
line segment is represented in an edge segment structure. 
Feu each edge segment, its starting and ending points, mid- 
point, orientation, length, and average intensities on two tides 
of the edge are stored in the edge segment structure. Edge 
segments are index ed by dividing an image into a set of 
square windows to provide fast access to neighboring edges, 
this spatial indexing scheme speeds up local geometric 
feature calculation significantly. Figure f shows a pair of 
stereo images. Figure 2 shows all edge segments detected in 
Figure 1. 

The Junction Feature 

Junctions are detected by searching for all edge 
segments intersecting a small window attached at the ends 
of an edge segment. Junction type, orientation, location, 
associated edges, and relative edge angles are stored in the 
junction structure. Junction type includes L, arrow, fork, T, 
and a complex junction containing more than three edges. 
Edges associated with an junction are ordered according their 
orientationa. A junction is a place to propagate constraints 
from one edge to all the connecting edges. 

The Edge Neighborhood Feature 

Junctions are useful features to propagate constraints 
between edges. However, most images contain few junctions. 
We use the neighborhood relation among edges as another 
class of local features to propagate constraints among edges. 
Each edge has a set of -left-neighboring edges and a set of 
right-neighboring edges. A neighboring edge is defined as an 
edge that has significant vertical overlap with and is 
adjacent to a specified edge. The relative orientation, interval 

between an edge and its neighboring edges, and their vertical 
overlap interval, are stored in the edge neighborhood 
structure as a local feature for stereo matching. 


CONSTRAINTS FOR STEREO MATGSZNO 

In principle, sack edge segment in the left image can 
match any edge segment in the right Image, fit practice, edge 
segment properties, stereo Imaging geometry, edge continuity, 
and local geometric relations greatly constrain the possible 
matches for each edge segment. We describe la this section 
the constraints used in our stereo matching process. 

The Epipolar Constraint 

The standard epipolar constraint specifies that if an 
image feature exists in the left image, then the c or re epon d i ng 
feature In the right Image must lie on the epipolar line of 
the right image. Without teas of generality, we assume the 
two stereo images are properly aligned such that the epipolar 
lines are the scan lines of the image. In this case, for each 
edge in the left Image, we only need to consider those right 
image edges having vertical overlap with the left image 
edge. The epipolar constraint is a strong geometric constraint 
baaed on stereo imaging geometry and has to be satisfied by 
all matches. 

The Disparity tangs Constraint 

For each edge segment in the left image, we only 
search candidate edges within the window defined by the 
maximum allowed disparity interval in the right image 
This constraint is applied in the initial matching stage. 

The Edge Orientation Constraint 

In general, the corresponding edge segments in stereo 
images should have similar orientations. The edge orientation 
constraint restricts each edge segment in the left Image to 
match only those edges in the right image within an 
orientation threshold. 

The Continuity Constraint 

In the line-fitting procedure, it is possible that the 
c or resp o nding edge of an edge segment is segmented into 
several pieces. To deal with this situation, partial edge 
segment matches must be considered. One edge segment may 
match more than one edge as long as these matches do not 

overlap in the vertical direction. In addition, these matches 
should have similar disparity to guarantee the corresponding 
edges are colinear. In the continuity constraint, if an initial 
match between two edge segments in the stereo image* exists, 
and the two edges only partially overlap in the vertical 
direction, then we must find continuity evidence to support 
the partial match. We currently implement this by finding 
an edge connected to and colinear with the partially 
overlapped edge in the direction of the required extension. 
This constraint also applies to the complete edge segment 
match cam where two edge segments have significant vertical 
overlap. In this case, only continuity in the correct directm 
is checked. 

The Disparity Compatibility Constraint 

Edges that are connected or close to each other in the 
image usually have similar disparities. This is based on the 
smoothness constraint of physical objects, la this constraint, 
we firct identify all the edges that are connected or close to 
a given edge in one image by wring junction structure and 
edge neighborhood relations. We then look for supporting 
matches from this edge group with similar disparity to one 
of the matches of the given edge, and record this 
information for global consistency checking. 
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Thu Jwfitioa Constraint 

In the junction constraint, if two edges in the left 
image arc in the mine junction, we then check the 
c o rres pon ding matches in the right image to see if they are 
in the same junction. The relative edge segment ordering and 
angles in tht junction are also checked to further reduce 

ambiguity. 

The Neighborhood Eolation Constraint 

Each sdgs segment has its left and right neighbors. 
Unless there is occlusion or edgt reversal effects, this edgs 
neighborhood relation will be preserved in both stereo images. 
In the neighborhood relation constraint, if two edges art 
neighboring edges in the left image, then the c orresp on ding 
matches in the right image should also be neighboring edges. 
The local features in the edge neighborhood structure am 

used for matching. 

STEREO MATCHING 

We separate the stereo matching proem into three 

stages. In the initial matching stage, for each edge segment 
in the left image, we apply the epipolar constraint, disparity 
range constraint, and edge orientation constraint to obtain a 
set of possible matches, In Figure 2, 21 edge segments have 
no match in the right image, 33 edges have a unique match, 
63 *dgee have two matches, 55 edges have three matches, 
and 153 edges have mom than three matches. Most no- 
match edges am small edge segments or horizontal edge 
segments that are not very useful for stereo depth 

reconstruction. The constraints applied in this stage only use 
single edge segment properties to limit the search space. 

In the second matching stage, we propagate constraints 
through junctions and neighboring edges to resolve multiple 
matching ambiguity of each edge segment. For each edge 
segment, a weighted average of the results after applying 
constraints and the edge segment similarity measure is used 
to calculate the likelihood of a hypothesized match, The mort 
likely match for each edge segment in the image is selected. 
This process is performed for each edge segment in the left 
and right images. Figure 3 shows all the edge segments 
that have consistent left-to~right and right-to-left matches. 
Most matches at this stage are correct matches. 


the order of edge segment c orrespondence, this technique can 
potentially deal with non difficult stereo m a t ch ing cases. 
We sit currently working on mas sophisticated global 
consistency matching for better stereo ma t c hi ng. 
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In the final matching stage, we use consistent local 
matches to form higher-level hypotheses on extended edges 
and junctions that have more global contexts. Within each 
context, maximum global consistency is used as a criterion to 
correct incorrect local matches. This is currently 
implemented by summing up the strength of each supporting 
local matches. The most likely match is then selected and 
enforces global consistency to correct inconsistent local 
matches in the same context. This proce ss does improve the 
results of the second matching stage. We are currently 
developing more sophisticated global consistency matching 
technique that examines the justifications of local matches. 


CONCLUSIONS 

In this paper, we presented a new stereo matching 
technique based on geometric constraint!. Edge segment is 
used because it has more features to compare and is more 
stable compared to individual edge pixels. In addition, 
combinatorial search has been significantly reduced in the 
matching process. Constraint* are applied locally and the 
most likely match is selected baaed on how well the 
constraints fit the data. Because we use no assumption about 
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Figure 3; The final consistently matched edges in both stereo images. 
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ABSTRACT 

Desirable properties of robotics vision database systems are given, and structures which possess 
properties appropriate for some aspects of such database systems are examined. Included in the 
structures discussed is a family of networks in which link membership is determined by measures of 
proximity between pairs of the entities stored in the database. This type of network is shown to ) 

have properties which guarantee that the search for a matching feature vector is monotonic. That is, 
the database can be searched with no backtracking, if there is a feature vector in the database which 
matches the feature vector of the external entity which is to be identified. The construction of the 
database is discussed, and the search procedure is presented. A section on the support provided by J 

the database for description of the decision-making processes and the search path is also included. 


I* Introduction 

Several structures have been proposed which have properties desirable for use in tfotics vision database system. 
Some of these structures are examined in this paper, including a new family of netw in which link membership is 
determined by measures of proximity between pain of entities represented by nodes in database and the triangle ine- 
quality. 

Suitable domains for the database structures considered here are those i / which the entities to be stored are 
describable by a few feature vectors, e.g. color, or shape using Fourier de scrip ws. We consider the following to be 
desirable properties for such a database: 

1 . 


2 . 


3, 


4. 


5. 


The database system should support efficient 
provides the best match to some external entii 


The structure should support classification 
higher levels of abstraction are supported^ 



, so that the feature vector which 
be found quickly; 


that externa! entities can be named and 


The structure should support a modes^fevel of self-description, so that entities along 
a search path provide information abdut the template-matching and classification 
decisions being made; 


/ 


The neighbors of an entity should reflect consistency with respect to class, so that 
entities within a given mode of* a class should be stored in a manner that reflects 
the associations and enhances retrieval; 

/ 

Learning, considered to be the addition of entities to the database system, should be 
done in such a way that the previous properties are preserved. 


While this list is too demanding to be well satisfied by any structure known to the authors, it is informative io 
explore the limitations of the various structures. The paradigm of preprocessing the data (entities to be represented in 
the database) so that search is facilitated is an important concept, selected by Dobkin and Lipton 1 1 J, Bentley and Fried- 
man [2], and Bentley and Maurer (3|. Dobkin and Lipton { 1 1 extended binary search to multidimensional search prob- 
lems, and could efficiently respond to queries which induded the nearest-neighbor problem. Bentley and his colleagues 
specialized in range searching queries, in which tt is desired to find all entries in the database in which each component 
of the feature vedtors is within some given range. 

The k-d trees and range trees discussed by Bentley and Friedman [2| are interesting structures, designed specifi- 
cally for range queries. Range queries are, of course, extremely useful for a wide variety of applications, and can be 
used as a sort of de facto classification scheme. Other papers presenting results of studies using k-d trees or range trees 
are Bentley and Maurer (3| and Chang and Fu [4|. These methods suffer the limitations imposed by any hierarchical 
scheme in terms of descriptive power and classification strategies, since abstractions are necessarily limited to those 
representable by hierarchies. Category information is, in tact, not a strong point of these methods, since only hierarchi- 
cal neighbors of matching entities are readily available. 
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Kaivio, et al. {5], have developed a technique for pattern recognition based on geometric descriptions of the 
boundaries of objects. This technique is designed specifically for identification of overlapping and partially oeduded 
objects. Attributes used for matching are derived from geometric features of segments of the boundaries of a set of 
objects. The search procedure is based on geometric hashing of objects in 5-space, where the coordinates are attribute 
values obtained during pr e p ro ces si ng of the data. A set of candidate matches (models) is selected on the basis of fre- 
quency of inclusion in the bypercubes of 5-spacc in which the unknown’s attributes place it. A match rate is computed 
for each candidate match (model) based on the ratio of the number of match points for the mode! and the number of 
possible match points for a particular unknown. The database organization provides for efficient search for the specific 
application for which it was intended; however, no categorical information is provided and varying levels of abstraction 
are not supported. 

Pathfinder networks share some attributes and objectives with memory-based reasoning, as discussed in Stanfill 
and Waltz (6]. Both paradigms make use of feature values to compute distance or dissimilarity functions, search 
memory for best match(es), and classify entities; and both paradigms share the philosophy of classifying entities by direct 
reference to memory. Pathfinder networks, however, are organized algorithmically so that associations arc explicit, 
which results in categories being evident in the link structure. The search procedure described in Section III of tltis 
paper guarantees that search is monotonic (i.c., there is no backtracking) if (here is a match in the database, so that 
search is not exhaustive, as it is in the scheme used for the Connection Machine described in Stanfill and Waltz (6|. 
Furthermore, the memory-based reasoning paradigm does not support descriptions of the search path and the decisions 
made which contribute to classification. 

"Description" is used here to mean that the salient feature values of entities along the search path, the search path 
itself, the reasons for selecting the search path, and the neighborhood of the goal node, are available for a summary of 
the entire process. Section IV of this paper is devoted to a discussion of descriptive processes supported by the database 
developed here. 

The organization of the entities in the database is based on a network model of semantic memory in humans, t his 
model is called Pathfinder, and the properties of Pathfinder networks (PFNETs), previously called link-weighted net- 
works (LWNs), are described in Dearholt, Sch vane veldt, and Durso (7| and in Schvancveldt, Dear holt, and Durso |8|. 
Earlier work on databases intended for vision systems is described in Dearholt, Gonzales, Ellington, and Phillips |9|, 
and in Dearholt, Gonzales, and Kirpckar (10|. These database schemas also used Pathfinder networks. Motivations for 
the database described in the latter paper and extended in this paper include (1) increased efficiency in the search pro- 
cess by eliminating backtracking; (2) the efficient determination whether or not a given entity is represented in the data- 
base; (3) organization of the database so that similar entities are clustered together; (4) provision for category -level 
information by means of the clustering inherent in Pathfinder networks; and (5) support of description of the search and 
classification processes. 

The efficiency in the search process is accomplished at the time the network is generated by establishing links 
which provide a path between any two nodes so that the relative distance between nodes, as the path is traversed, is 
monotonically decreasing. Then, if a feature vector representing an external entity is presented to the database as a 
query, the corresponding node can be found rapidly from any node in the database. Heuristics to improve the initial 
node of the search can further improve the search efficiency, 'fhe determination that a given entity is not in the data- 
base follows from the procedure to be described in Sectiou HI. Ihe clustering of similar entities and the resultant 
category-level information is a feature of the PFNETs to be desenbed in Section II. These features provide a basis for 
the support of the description processes to be discussed in Section IV. 


tl. The Generation of a Pathfinder Network Database 

Because PFNETs provide for clustering of similar entities, they seem to be a gtxxi paradigm for a database organi- 
zation; indeed, their original purpose in modeling the semantic memory of humans provides for a database of concepts. 
Thus it seemed natural to extend PFNETs to feature-based applications in which each entity is described by a feature 
vector. Vision systems used for partem recognition and image analysis are well served by such databases, and the pro- 
perties of PFNEIs support search, classification, and description, as mentioned previously. Our first effort in this direc- 
tion was the database for insect identification (Dearholt, et al., |9|), in which PFNEIs were used to organize the data- 
base. PFNEF(cc, n-l) was used because it is the PFNET with fewest links, but there was no very effective search pro- 
cedure associated with this PFNEr organization. Our second effort (Dearholt. et aL, |I0|) justified and desenbed the 
construction ot the PFNEI s which guarantee monotonic search. The purpt*>es of this paper are to list the dosiranle pro- 
perties of a vision database for robotics, and to describe the results of our work with Pathfinder networks relevant to 
these properties. It should thus be regarded as a progress report of our project, written tor the purposes of the 
workshop. 
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The database schema we will preseal relies oa the Pathfinder network model as a means of organizing the entities 
in the database. Development of this model (previously called link-weighted networks) has been ongoing for the past 
six years. Pathfinder yields network structures (PFNETs) for a set of entities, given estimates or measures of the pair- 
wise di ftarree? between the entities. The original purpose of Pathfinder models was to model human semantic memory, 
so that the estimates of distances were typically estimates of similarity. For the database schema discussed here, how- 
ever, the entities are each represented by a feature vector, and distances between pairs of entities are presented to the 
system as a weight matrix. If the weight matrix is symmetric, then the PFNETs derived from it are undirected, whereas 
an asymmetric weight matrix yields directed PFNETs. 

A maximally connected network contains a link between every pair of nodes, so that each weight in the weight 
matrix is represented by a link. Such a network contains all the original information in the data, but it provides very lit- 
tle information about the structure underlying the data. Pathfinder includes only the links necessary to preserve geo- 
detic paths, thus facilitating analysis and interpretation. Two parameters are required for the complete definition of a 
PFNET for a particular weight matrix. These are the /-metric and the ^-parameter. The r-metric is the value of the 
Minkowski parameter which is used to compute the distance between nodes in the network which are not directly 
linked. That is, the weights along the path used to compute distance are individually taken to the r power, these values 
are summed, and the rth root of the resulting sura is the distance. In general, 
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where the w k are the weights along the path between N t and Nj. The /“metric parameter may take on values from 1 to 
«. The ^-parameter determines the maximum number of links in paths considered to connect two nodes. For example, 
for q * 2 , paths having more than two links are not considered in the preservation of minimum-distance (geodetic) 
paths in the PFNET. 

PFNETs possess properties of inclusion which vary as values of the r-metric and ^-parameter change (Dearholt, et 
al. , [?]). Briefly, for a particular weight matrix, PFNE12 is a spanning subgraph of PFNET1 if and only if the r-metric 
used for PFNEn is less than or equal to the r-mctric used for PFNET2, provided that the 4 -parameter is held constant. 
In addition, for a particular weight matrix, PFNET2 is a spanning subgraph of PFNET1 if and only if the value erf the 
4 -parameter used for PFNET 1 is less than or equal to the value of the ^-parameter used for PFNEX2, provided that the 
r-metric is held constant. The PFNET generated with r - <» and q - the-number-of-nodes-less-one always has the 
minimum number of links and is the union of all minimum cost spanning trees of an undirected PFNET. 

As a PFNET is constructed, precedence is given to small weight values, because .they represent the strongest asso- 
ciations. During each stage of development of an undirected PFNET, the complete set of nodes is partitioned into con- 
nected subgraphs, called node sublists. When a link is added which joins nodes in different sublists, the two sublists arc 
merged to form a angle node sublist. Links in an undirected PFNET are labeled according to the basis for their inclu- 
sion in the PFNET. The four types of link labels are PRIMARY, SECONDARY_A, SECONDAR Y_B, and TERTI- 
ARY, A PRIMARY link provides the only path between a node sublist containing a single node and some other node 
sublist. A SECONDARY link joins two sublists which arc not connected, and in which there are either alternate paths 
to terminator nodes, or the node size of both node sublists exceeds one. SECONDARY_A links are in all minimum 
cost spanning trees. SECONDAR Y_B links are in only some minimum cost spanning trees, as they provide alternate 
paths of the same length between two nodes. A TERTIARY link joins nodes within a single node sublist. TER1T 
ARY links arc not in any minimum cost spanning tree. The link-labeling rule yields important structural information, 
and the potential use of link labels in the descriptive processes will be discussed in Section IV. 

Investigation of transformations on the values of the weight matrix has yielded two results of importance relating 
to the structure of PFNETs. A multiplicative transformation applied to the elements of a weight matrix preserves link 
structure in the PFNEl' for any values of r or q. A monotonic transformation applied to data in a weight matrix 
preserves the structure of the PFNEl' only for r ~ <*, 

The construction of the database for vision applications presumes a set of entities and some procedure to derive 
feature vectors to represent these entities. Typically, the entities to be represented by nodes in the database are exam- 
ined to obtain salient features. Each class of feature values is presented as a vector; e.g., a color descriptor could 
include intensity values obtained from red, green, and blue filtered images. Similarly, shape descriptors might consist of 
a vector of Fourier coefficients. Difference measures for this paper are obtained using the L 1 norm (the computation is 
the same as the Minkowski distance for r - l) for each pair of entities, to obtain the weight matrix for input to Path- 
finder. 

The Pathfinder model preserves all geodetic (minimum cost) paths having no more links than the value of the q 
parameter, and leads to clustering based upon similarity of nodes. Pairs of nodes which are not directly linked in a 
PFNEl' are likely to be in different categories or subcategories. PFNETs provide a means of scaling data similar in 
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some respects to clustering methods (e.g., Shepard and Arabie, (11 J) and to multidimensional scaling (Kraskal, [12]), 
but the links in PFNETs provide information not directly available in clustering or in multidimensional scaling. Another 
network scaling scheme is NBTSCAL (Hutchinson, [13]), but unfortunately Hutchinson did not consider triangle ine- 
qualities of dimension greater than two. 

The domain assumed for the database consists of those problems in which each entity in the database is 
represented by a vector having d feature values, and corresponding features have their feature values in corresponding 
locations in the feature vectors. In addition, we assume that the features of the entities are such that taking the differ- 
ence of corresponding feature values (as a part of applying the £1 norm) is appropriate. To begin the process of gen- 
erating a PFNET, it is necessary to compute a scalar weight matrix W For the purposes of this paper, we will compute 
the scalar weight values of W using the £1 norm. For the Lm norm, 

i * * 

The £l norm sums the magnitudes of the differences between corresponding components for the feature vectors 
being compared. If the £2 norm were used, it would be the Euclidean metric. For a discussion of distance measures 
suitable for data such as this, see Tversky and Krantz [14]. This article also justifies the Lm norms (the Minkowski 
metrics) as being the only metrics which possess both intradimensional subtraettvity and interdimensional additivity, a 
feature that seems as important for vision databases as for cognitive modeling. 

Although the r- metric parameter used with PFNETS can vary from 1 thpaugh <», for the purposes of the databases 
described in this paper, will be used. The consequence of this is that the distance between nodes not directly linked is 
the value of the largest weight along the path connecting the nodes. This is sometimes called the dominant metric The 
databases in this paper use q = 2. lire notation used for a PFNET in which feature vectors are used to compute W is 
PFNET(Un, r, q), with the parameters in parentheses corresponding to the parameters discussed above. 

A primary purpose of the databases constructed as PFNETs is to support effective search, so that notatioa for 
search paths is helpful. Search paths begin at some initial node, follow links established in the construction of the 
PFNEr, and end at a node. Since there is at most one link between any rwo nodes, we will denote a search path from 
node N t to node N k (passing through Nj) as 

rtWj 


i V, is said to be a predecessor of Ay because it precedes N } in the search path. One way of viewing the network is to 
think of the entities N t as points in d-dimensional space, establishing links according to the link membership rale of 
PFNEIs, and traversing these links according to the search procedure to be described. 

Another concept of importance is the lune of two nodes. 'Hie iuneis discussed in Toussaint [15] in his definition 
and discussion of relative neighborhood graphs (RNGs). Lunes are also discussed in Lee |16| and in Katajainen and 
Nevalainen [17]. The lune of two nodes (points) Ay and Nj will be denoted by lune(N,. A/,), and is defined as the set of 
points in which each point has a distance (well use the £l norm, rather than the L2 norm as in the original work on 
RNGs) from both and Nj less than the distance between N t and N r In the weight matrix W T these internode dis- 
tances using the L\ norm are already computed. Using £1, iune(N,. ,V ; ) is a rectilinear figure of dimension d. If £2 
were used, lune(N lt N } ) would be the set of points in the intersection of two h>perspheres of dimension d. 

A notable difference between RNGs and PFNETs is in the assumptions usually made about the input spaces. For 
the RNG, two-dimensional space is normally assumed for the input data, but no such constraint is necessary for 
PFNEIs. If the input spaces are two-dimensional, however, then the link membership of an RNG using £2 is such that 
the RNG is a spanning subgraph of PFNEF{£2, r^2, q=* 2). In the RNG, rwo nodes S, and Ay are linked directly if 
and only if there is no other node in the luneOV,, A/,). Euclidean distance is used in the 2-space in which the entities are 
customarily represented as vectors for the RNG, so that the lunes are intersections of circles. 

Although PFNET(£2, r=2, q~ 2) is satisfactory for a database organization, in terms of search for a matching 
entity in the database, the use of PFNEr(£I, oc, 2) is preferable because the latter requires less computation in both the 
constniaion of the network and in search. Using £1, and assuming two dimensional input space, the link membership 
for an RNG is the same as the link membership of PFNET(£1, r=<*. 2), For cither, the link membership rale is 

l tf is in PFNEr(£ 1 , *>, 2) if and only if 

»•„ S min | max j | 

over ail two-link paths between ,V, anti S r 
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Ibis definition can be viewed as providing a link membership rule for one of a family of PFNETs, or as an extension of 
the RNG to a new application making use of the L 1 metric. 

The reason this PFNET is efficient in searching for a matching entity in the database is that the link placement is 
such that backtracking is never needed, provided that there is a matching node in the database. 


III. Moooiooic Search of a Pathfinder Database 

Efficient, monotonic search, in which there is always a link to direct the search path(s) toward a node matching 
the external entity to be identified, is one of the attributes of a database organized as a Pathfinder network. Justifica- 
tion of monotonic search of a PFNET(Z.l , ®, 2) database follows. Consider that a set of entities N t has been established 
with their corresponding feature vectors, and that the scalar weight matrix W has been computed using the LI norm. 
Suppose that the PFNET(Ll, «, 2) has been constructed, and that E x is an external entity represented by a feature vec- 
tor compatible with the feature vectors of the N t in the database; it is desired to find the N k which provides the closest 
match to E x within the database. Further suppose that the initial node (the node where search is initiated) is chosen to 
be N t , and that node N k in the database is a match for E x . 

That is, we assume for this discussion that the feature vectors for E x and N k arc identical, lhe goal is to find a 
path between N 4 and N k , applying the match criterion at each node along the search path, until it is determined that E M 
does indeed match N k . An appealing argument can be made through the use of the lunes defined by the nodes along 
the search path. Coosider lune(fy, A^) —if there is no other node in this June, then and N k arc linked directly, and a 
one-link search path connects the initial node with the goal node. Alternatively, if there is another node in lune^. 
N k ) t then and N k are not directly linked. But each node in the lun e(fy, N k ) is closer to N k than N, is to N k , so that in 
progressing to any node in the interior of the tune, we diminish the distance to N k . 'lhe node closest to will be 
linked to N it and the search path can proceed t oNj. The search path can, however, proceed to any node in luoe(fy, N k ) 
which is linked to ty, and it is usually advantageous to go to the node which diminishes the distance to the goal node the 
most. Suppose the search progresses to node N r Here, the process is repeated with lun e(Ny, N k ), and every node in this 
lune is closer to N k than is N Jt so again the distance to the goal diminishes. In this fashion, the goal node is reached 
using only distance measurements between E x and the nudes which are candidate successors for nodes on the search 
path, since we assume that E x and N k have the same feature vectors. Ihat is, at node N Jt the difference between E x and 
nodes linked to jV y is taken, and the difference which is smallest determines the next node in the search path. Thus the 
link structure guarantees that no backtracking is ever necessary if the entity E x is in the database. If the distance from 
some node in the search path to E x docs not reach zero and cannot be diminished, then this indicates that there is no 
node which exactly matches E x in the database. 

A matching criterion based upon network properties is under development, although some aspects of a match cri- 
terion are necessarily dependent upon the problem domain. Throughout this paper, we presume that the matching cri- 
terion requires the goal node and E s to match much more closely chan E x matches any other node in the database- 
Refinement of the theory of matching criteria is an area we arc continuing to investigate. 

Ihere are four aspects of the search process for a database as described aixive, although the fourth is not always 
needed. ITiese arc: 


(1) The selection of an initial node from which to begin the search, 
usually by means of some heuristic. 

(2) The selection of a path from the initial node to the best matching 
node in the database. 

(3) lhe application of the match criterion to each node along the path 
through the database, to determine whether any node (Mi the path is 
a satisfactory match for the feature vector representing the entity 

to be identified. 

(4) lhe determination of nearest neighbors of the node most nearly matching 
the external entity. Pathfinder networks support this search for 

nearest neighbors, because the link structure preserves geodetic 
(minimum) distances throughout the network. 
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The selection of us initial node can be accomplished by means of an index on some of the most salient features, so 
that, most of the time, the initial node is in the same data as the entity to be identified. Search efficiency is enhanced, 
of course, if the search is begun in die proper category. But the property of PFNET(tl,«,2) of guaranteeing that from 
each node, the distance to every other node in the database can be diminished by traversing some link assures that the 
choice of the initial node does not affect the convergence to the goal node if the latter is in the database. This is impor- 
tant because it is not aiway possible to begin the search at a node in the same cafegoiy as the goal node. 

The search procedure consists of the following steps, to be done at each node in the search path, from the initial 
node to the node at which the decision regarding a match can be made: 

(1) The match criterion is applied to the present node (starting with 
the initial node) to determine whether or not the present node is 
a satisfactory match with the entity £ x . If the match is 
satisfactory, then halt. 

(2) The distance d(N it E M ) between each node N t adjacent (linked) 
to the present node and the entity £ x is computed using the Ll 
metric. 

(3) 'Hie node which decreases the distance d(N t ,E x ) the most is 
selected as the next node in the search path. If it is not possible 
to decrease the distance to the goal node (represented by E x ) 
then there is no matching node in the database. Otherwise, 
return to step one. 


As an example, consider the set of nodes 

A'l “ (2, I) * 5 = (9,4) 

A/ 2 -(4,l) **=(9.6) 

*3^ (5.4) *7 = (7,8) 

* 4 (3. 5) *„ « (10, 8) 

The weight matrix for this set of feature vectors, computed using the L 1 norm, is 


6 5 10 12 12 15 

4 5 8 10 10 13 

0 3 4 6 6 9 

0 7 7 7 10 

0 2 6 5 

0 4 3 

0 3 

0 


The PFNET(£ U°o ,2) is constructed using IV, and is shown in Figure 1 


W ^ 


0 2 
0 


* 7 * 8 



Figure 1 
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If the search is started at N t * (2, 1), with E x « (10, 8) - N gt then the search path is P (N l9 N 4r N& N lt Nj, and 
the search procedure halts at N t with a match. Links are followed at each step, and the distance to the goal node 
decreases monotonically at each node. 

The match criterion necessarily has some aspects which are domain dependent, but could be as simple as requiring 
that the distance between the goal node (providing the presumed best match) and E s be less than some threshold value 
computed from the smallest distances between nodes in the database. Refinements could indude the addition of an ele- 
ment of context in the sense that each category may have somewhat differing variability assodated with sarisfac- lory 
matching. The search process outlined above does not guarantee that the path with fewest links will be found, but it 
does guarantee that a path to a matching node will be found in which the distance decreases monotonically along the 
search path. If there is no node in the database which is an exact match to E x , this is determined when the distance 
from a node Nj (on the search path) to E x is larger than the distance from the preceding node in the search path to E x . 
In this case, using the LI norm, then it is not possible to get a better match to E t than the predecessor of Nf t if that is 
not a satisfactory match, then E x is considered not to be in the database. Formal proof of this is forthcoming in 
Dearholt [18]. 


IV. Description of Decisions and Neighborhoods 


For an intelligent system, it is desirable to have support for the description of decisions made during the search 
process. This information can be very useful for communicating with the system in an attempt to understand not only 
die classification derision for a particular entity, but the properties of the neighborhood surrounding the entity in the 
network. The latter information can, of course, be used in some of the more sophisticated classification algorithms. 
Because of the clustering properties of PFNETs, and the directness of the search process associated with PFNEV(L1, 00 » 
2), there is substantial information available regarding the classification results. The categories of nodes along the 
search path, and values of some of their most salient features, are the principal pieces of information used for our 
descriptive processes. Wc will focus mainly on four issues: 

(1) The node where search is initiated, 

(2) The search path, 

(3) Link labels. 


(4) The classification decision. 


The selection of-the initial node for the search procedure is a very significant decision. Although the PFNET(L1, 
oo, 2) guarantees convergence between any pair of nodes, the search time can be lessened substantially in a large data- 
base by judicious selection of the initial node. Beginning at a node which is in the same cluster as the goal node is a 
desirable objective; but the solution of this problem would imply that the classification problem for the entities in the 
domain is also solved. For many domains, the selection of a few key features which often lead to correct classification 
can be used to provide a sort of indexing into the network, so that the initial node could be the node having highest 
degiee in the category indicated by the feature values in the set of key features. 'Hiesc key feature values, and the 
heuristic selection of an initial node based on them, are thus a pan of the descriptive process at the beginning of the 
search, 

As the search begins from the initial node (selected by some heuristic), at each node N t in the search path some 
decision is made based upon the distance between the external entity and the nodes linked to The most suitable 
strategy, as discussed in Section III, is to select the node which most deer ises the distance to the goal node, although 
there is no guarantee that the goal node will be reached in the fewest steps by using this strategy. The values of the 
feature vectors of the nodes which are candidate successors to N t are available, and for the Nj which is the successor 
node to N (t the feature value(s) which are most responsible for diminishing the distance to the goal are available for use 
in description. Together, these feature values arc an indication of progress made toward the goal entity, since back- 
tracking is never necessary. Furthermore, if there are multiple search paths (previously defined as the paths leading to 
the goal node), properties of all of the search paths can provide important information to the descriptive process. 

The link labels on the links traversed also have some significance, as pointed out in Section II. PRIMARY and 
SECONDARY_B links are typically indicative that the search is progressing within a category, while the traversal of a 
TERTIARY link in a PFNET(L 1 , ^c, 2) seems to indicate that the search path has progressed to a new category or sub- 
category. Ihe traversal of a SECONDARY_A link also usually indicates entry into a new category. Proofs of these 
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observations are difficult and not yet available, partly because the definition of "category" or "subcafegory" is difficult. 
We are continuing to investigate the information provided by link tabets, however, and that information is available for 
description also. 

The Irat part of the search involves classification of the external entity, if that is possible. The choices of nodes 
available at the last step of the search provide information regarding the class and the centrality of the entity, so that 
some level of confidence in the decision of category could be assigned. That is, if the match with the goal node were 
borderline, and the node were near another category, then the confidence in the classification should not be very great. 
But if the goal node matched quite well and were also in the "center" of a category, then the confidence of the classifica- 
tion should be hig$). The Pathfinder paradigm supports a local search for nearest neighbors, so that this information can 
be used in either the classification decision or in the description of the neighborhood surrounding the goal node. The 
search for neighboring entities can be viewed as search by spreading activation, which would leave the goal a ode and 
travel to the neighboring nodes, so that their feature values and classification is available. Thus the centrality of the 
goal node, and its relationships to other nodes and categories, can be readily determined. 


V. Summary and Conclusions 

The construction of a database for vision applications using Pathfinder networks (PFNETs) was described, and it 
was shown that the search procedure associated with this database organization is monotonic (a distance measure 
steadily decr eases, at each node throughout the search path), provided there is a node in the database which matches the 
external entity. Relationships with the relative neighborhood graph (RNG) were discussed, and the search procedure 
was described. The database organization and search procedure provide a basis for descriptive processes of the decisions 
made along the entire search path, from the initial node to the goal node (or to the point where it is decided that there 
is no match in the database). Description based on these feature values and changes in feature values along the search 
path(s) and in the neighborhood of the goal node is expected to be useful in enhancing communication between the 
visioo or robotics system and humans working with the system. 

Research is continuing on some of the open questions encountered thus far. The match criterion used to deter- 
mine whether the external entity matches some node in the search path "satisfactorily" is an important problem, and it 
has some domain-dependent properties and some characteristics which can be determined from a graph- theoretic per- 
spective. The precise role of the PRIMARY, SECONDARY, and TERTIARY links in PFNET(£! . 2) is also being 

studied, particularly how these link labels relate to category structure of the network. 'Hie descriptive processes are 
under investigation from the perspective of graph theory, although there seems to be a domain-dependent aspect also. 
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ABSTRACT 


The machine perception lahoratofv represents a new paradigm for 
research in Artificial Intelligence at the Computer Science Department of 
UCLA. It is based on synergistic intermixing of methods and knowledge 
from the fields of Artificial Intelligence and Ncuhoscience. 



-o- The Neuroscience is a source of fundamental concepts about function 
and mechanism of natural vision and perception; it motivates our view of in- 
separability between algorithms and neural substrate . 

-o- The A! explores computational theories of vision and perceptual reason- 
ing by inventing algorithms and implementing them as "conneatonist” archi- 
tectures. 


a. Intellectual motivation 

Intellectual motivations that unify studies of human and machine 
perception, - including vision, touch, proprioception, range and other sensory 
mo dal it i e s, - derive from assumption that information processing is funds* 
mental for intelligent behavior. Perception, spatial reasoning and learning are 
the attributes that will differentiate the next generation robots bom present 
day automated manufacturing. Hie ultimate test for Artificial Intelligence is 
the invention of an autonomous mobile robots, whose "intelligent" behavior 
emerges from linking perception to motor output Modem computer science 
plays a pivotal role in understanding information processing systems. On the 
other hand, mechanisms and functions of information processing underlying 
human intelligence are in the domain of Neurosciences. The rapid growth of 
these disciplines in recent yean is advancing our understanding of percep- 
tion. It is hoped that imerdisciplinaiy combination of Artificial Intelligence 
and Cognitive Science will provide more rigorous, scientific fundations for 
this research. 


The underlying intent of this interdisciplinary approach is to transform 
scientific knowledge into an engineering form of a general purpose machine 
perception by viewing "neural" connections as a paradigm for parallel com- 
putations. 

The future of intelligent robots depends on succesfull implementa- 
tion of a robust perceptual system. Although many clever forms of robotic 
vision have been engineered, a general-purpose machine perception remains 
a distant goal. Computing architectures best suited for global perceptual 
function pose one type of a problem. Another problem stems from the limi- 
tations of sequential computing paradigm where the number of functions 
which naturally map onto Von Neumann architecture is restricted. In natural 
system, visual functions are supported by a variety of parallel structures. This 
motivates our belief that future advances in a general purpose perception 
must assume inseparability of function from strucutre. 

Our prototypical computational architecture consists of hierarchical- 
ly structured layers of processing units that perform dedicated functions. 
Both discrete and real-value passing architectures are considered. Physical 
representation of transduced stimuli is implemented as a well structured con- 
nectivity between "neurons" and the computations arc performed by types 
and weights of different connections. More precisely the computation is a 
result of some process, realized as "neuronal" functions, that is applied to a 
spatio-temporal "image" of signals. The process and the constraints are em- 
bedded into our connectionist architecture. The translation to more abstract 
levels is done through aggregation of features by an interpreter, which in ear- 
ly vision may be implemented oy fixed connections. The ultimate goal of this 
project is to conceptualize a computing structure which could eventually he 
implemented in hardware. 
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I. COMPUTERS AND BRAINS - MOTIVATION 


This paper is divided into four sections. Fust we outline the intel- 
lectual needs for integrating the knowledge about perception in man and 
machine. The second section presents our notion of targe grain architecture 
as a computational environment for studying global functions of machine 
perception. In the third port we describe the small grain architectures 
represented by "neural networks" that provide a computational substrate for 
perceptual functions. We conclude with architectural models of two earty- 
viskxi operations implemented as neural networks that embody the principle 
of inseparability between structure and function. 


What can be expected from a general theory of perception 
developed by such crossdisciplinary approach? In the shot term it should 
help us understand how the elements of perception have evolved in natural 
systems and what are their limits. In the long ran, a theory of perception 
should help us to formulate questions that extend beyond presently limited 
engineering knowledge of this function. For example, can we improve upon 
biological perception when implementing these functions in mobile robots? 
Is human perception limited by characteristics inherent only to biological 
systems? Are these limits imposed by algorithmic principles or by the under- 
lying substrate? What is the grain of computing architecture most suitable for 
cognition and perception? 

b. Perception and A! 

Our working goal for Machine Perception and in particular for 
Computer Vision is a development of computing systems that can accom- 
plish tasks previously only achieved with human intelligence (1). Discovery 
of heuristics used to constrain the problem according to physical laws should 
eventually lead to models of greater generality (2). In the past these efforts 
were strongly limited by the computational architectures available to the 
designer. The sequential computing paradigm limits solutions for computer 
vision that can operate in real time by restricting a selection of functions that 
naturally map onto Von Neuman architecture. In natural systems, visual 
functions are supported by a gamut of physical structures that are inherently 
masively parallel (3). Hence, we believe that further progress *n realization 
of general purpose computer vision that operates in real time must be based 
on assumption that function and the underlying computational substrate are 
inseparable. The chances of success can be maximized by combining tradi- 
tional, forward-engineering approach to synthesis of computer vision system 
with analytic viewpoint as characterized by Neurosciences where the intent 
is to reverse engineer the solution. This is difficult because the current 
knowledge about anatomy and physiology of neuronal networks underlying 
manipulation of mental imagery does not allow easy introspection on such 
processes at the level of subcognitive computation (4, 5V Nevertheless, 
models of mental computation underlying perception and cognition must be 
build and verified. Approximation of such tests at the present ume, is possi- 
ble only through computational models in the realm of AI (6). Our approach 
to studies of cognitive and perceptual functions is detailed in next section and 
it involves coarse grain architecture represented by networked AI worksta- 
tions. On the other hand, the notion of local computation supported by fine 
grain architectures resembling neural networks is developed in the third 
chapter. 

Perception may be thought of as an example of a continuous prob- 
lem solving operation. It is an active process during which hypotheses are 
formed about the surrounding environment (see 7). Sensory information ac- 
quired through vision, touch, smell, sound and proprioception ts integrated to 
evaluate these hypotheses (8). In each of the sensory modality analog data 
must be first acquired and preprocessed. This stage is similar to data driven 
signal processing operations that are well understood in the realm of Electri- 
cal Engineering. The next stage involves segmentation and labeling of the 
preprocessed sensory data (2.1). And the last stage involves understanding of 
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the sensory information in every modality and integration for perceptual rea- 
soning. This representational view of processing derives from generally ac- 
cepted model of visual perception. Considering recent advances ut computer 
based simulations we can implement m software any model of perception. A 
critical question is - hirfctfrrhnnn — must be incorporated into hardware to 
guarantee human-like performance. Which architectures would make basic 
perceptual capabilities including learning and problem solving, feasible for 
autonomous mobile robots? The natural computation is based on different 
principles than those embodied in computers. It is a task oriented process 
where the current situation, including goals and drives, directly determine the 
neat action (9). The human brain has, many highly developed structixes, 
dedicated to performing different functions, even though externally it appears 
to act as general-purpose system. Unravelling mysteries of perception and 
cognition s one of this cenuay's major scientific challenges. 

c. Neuronal architectures and parallel computation 

The inspiration that Al derives from Neuroscience is based on as- 
sumption that manipulation of symbolic representations is fundamental to 
emergence of intelligence (2, 10). Hence, computers as symbol manipulating 
systems could allow us to create and test models of perception as computa- 
tional activities of the brsun. Since we are the keepers of information about 
this world we can construct the programs and data structures that internally 
to computer represent any concept tha* normally refen to external environ- 
ment. The simulation running on a computer can perhaps be likened to cog- 
nitive processes that allow to reason about the consequences of physical ac- 
tions before they take place. The centra! question is whether we could create 
an tftificial symbolic system that uses sensory information to construct 
abstract representations of external world. If AJ techniques will allow us to 
realize such symbolic behavior in a computer-based system will it have to be 
based on neural principles (9)? And if so how can we implement symbolic 
processing in terms of neural networks? 

The desireability of neuronal architectures derives from massive 
parallelism (hence, real-time performance) and computation based on con- 
nectivity (hence, simplicity) (11. 12, 13). Parallel computation has recently 
become a major concern for computer science. The constraints of solid state 
physics limit further evolution of sequential machines to increasing speed via 
optical computing. And die developments in VLSI favor parallel architec- 
tures. To gain speed, one school within parallel computing paradigm as- 
sumes that computation can be performed by a pattern of connections 
between slow and simple processors ( 11 , 12, 13). 

Fine grain massively parallel architectures are similar to neuronal 
structures in the sense that they are based on millions of interacting proces- 
sors. One of our immediate research problems is to investigate how can we 
realize such strucutres and how to compute with them. Because of close 
resemblance to anatomy of natural computing structures, this class of archi- 
tectures might offer the most plausible solution to machine perception in real 
time (12, 14, 9. 15). 

Past approaches to computer vision were based on the assumption 
that u can be solved in the abstract domain unrelated to the underlying physi- 
cal mechanism (I, 16). Our approach differs because we constrain the prob- 
lem by requiring a solution to be impiementablc in a 3-D connecuonist archi- 
tecture. The fundamental premise of connecnontsm is that individual neurons 
do not actively manipulate, large amounts of symbolic information (12). 
One of the major modes of information processing in the neural systems can 
be described in terms of the relative strengths of synaptic connections. 
Therefore, rather than using complex units that manipulate symbolic inputs, 
connecuonist architectures computes by modulating signal with appropriate- 
ly connected simple units. Hence, the computation is a form of 
cooperative/competiuve relaxation process, taking place in a distributed net 
of "neural" elements. 

Our approach is different from multilayer perceptions because we 
propose that each unit has an S -shaped transfer characteristic (44), which can 
be modeled by: V * Vmax £ X / < X+k)j. where V is the output, Vmax is the 
saturating level of the output signal, X is an input and the k is the input value 
that generates the half maximal response. This is consistent with physiologi- 
cal evidence for saturating membrane response and distributed synaptic in- 
puts. inputs. The sigmoidal function allows for automatic sensitivity control, 
computation of relative values in context of the neighborhood arid others. 
Thus untie the "binary" thresholding function in perceptions, our networks 
wiU always operate in the most optimal configuration ( 17). 

The "neuronal" operators can have thousands of inputs and tens of 
outputs. A continuous output value can be generated as a threshoided hy- 
perbolic tangent function of weighted inputs. Weights allow us to implement 
both positive and negative averages. Presynapuc inhibition, dendro-dendntic 
synapses and the concept of relative changes carrying information completes 
the architectural environment. These elements, allow the implementation of 
convergence and divergence of signal pathways as well as lateral interactions 
between spatially distinct nodes. Simulation of specific computing architec- 
tures is supported by UCLA-PUNN5. a neural network simulator developed 
m my laboratory to address the question of inseparability of function and 
computing substrate (1)0. 

Principles of computation behind our simulated model are inspired 
by the neurophysiology of interacting neurons (19): 

— o-- Concurrent computation is supported by parallel active connections 
between neuronal-operators, arranged in a hierarchy of layers. 


— o — Computation is performed m the analog domain and can be simulated 
as real-value passing networks. 

— <?--- For early processing stages all intra and inter layer connections are 
faced and control is executed by feedback pathways which selectively modu- 
late activity in a single operators. \ 

— o — Adaptive properties of the networks derive from relaxation-like 
behavwur. computed by each layer at the multiple scales of resolution. 

— o~.The cooperative and competitive modes of relaxation are computed by 
agonistic and antagonistic lateral interactions between neuronal operators. 
— o — Connections are modeled by weights resembling synapses with sig- 
moidal input-output characteristic. 

— o— Abstractions at higher levels are defined by the specific architecture of 
connections . 

— o— Segmentation is partially determined via bottom-up linking of many 
simultaneous computed images of primitive attributes . 


Our principal architectural module is a three- layer computing struc- 
ture (18). The INPUT layer carries a topologically correct representation of 
the scene. The OUTPUT layer is an abstraction which does not have to be 
spatially indexed to the original image. Local constraints are built into the 
layers. Global and local constraints are computed by (he CONTEXT layer. 
The advantage of our concept is that it is general enough to allow the imple- 
mentation of parallel architecture for signal manipulation and for aggregation 
of feature maps in the symbolic domain. 

d. Neural net representation of perceptual knowledge . 

In Computer Vision systems, programs performing visual functions 
are constrained by the architecture. The robustness of the human perceptual 
system stems from its ability to adapt/program itself. Thus novel stimui can 
be processed by newly developed computing structures. Plasticity itself does 
not explain perception, but ability to program new knowledge and to 
search for alternative hypotheses is fundamental to perceptual tasks. A priori 
knowledge of selection criterion will always allow to exhaustively search 
and find an optimal model that satisfies the postulated hypothesis. Tne ques- 
tion is however, can such solution and its alternatives be identified in a rea- 
sonable time. Hence, (he need for massively parallel computation *n a form 
of neural nets. 

We know that knowledge allows to optimize the search process (1). 
This poses a question of how to organize and represent knowledge in a 
memory so that it can be easily accessed at the right time (20). The factual 
knowledge, as opposed to "how-to" knowledge, can be organized into net- 
works of associations, so that access to one pan provides connections to oth- 
er relevant pans. The knowledge about the scene must include the specifics 
of visually perceived objects plus the knowledge about a variety of objects a 
all related scenes or functions. This suggests hierarchical, as well as associa- 
tional. structure. How to realise such architecture with connectionist struc- 
ture, how to map the relevant knowledge onto patterns of connections and 
how to make it program itself by changing connectivity without "forgetting" 
are some of the questions that we are facing. 

Perceptual knowledge must incorporate world information derived 
from integration of different sensory modalities. "Nihil est in intellectu quod 
non sit pnus in sensu" (St Thomas of Aquinas 13c), there is nothing in our 
intellect that did not pass through our senses. Most of our knowledge about 
the environment comes to us through one of the five senses. Hence, under- 
standing the workings of these systems is a prune scientific problem. This 
problem is magnified in the technological realm. Vision is indispensibie for 
autonomous mobile robots, and there is some progress in this area. Other 
sensory modalities are more neglected, because a is not clear how to best use 
them and how to implement practical solutions. In general, a solution to sen- 
sory interactions with the environment is a precursor to adaptable, intelligent 
performance in for example, industrial settings or in space exploration (21). 
The problem of best architectures or environment for studying questions re- 
lated to sensory integration is open. The key questions that must be ad- 
dressed are transmodal equivalences, sensory-mode specific knowledge and 
constraints, merging of representations specific to modality, and disambi- 
guating conflicting modal specific information. These problems represent an 
important scientific challenge to implementation of machine perception. 


II. MACHINE PERCEPTION LABORATORY 


The coarse grain architecture of the machine perception environ- 
ment consists of four networked AI workstations, each performing dera te d 
function (fig.l). The vision station simulates the action of the "EYE" and 
some higher level visual functions. The "HAND" is a separate station that 
provides the environment for studying manipulation and locomotion in sup- 
port of perceptual task. The Ethernet fulfills the role of the spinal cord by al- 
lowing to imegra&e other sensory modalities, such as range, proximity, touch, 
etc., controlled by the "SENSE" workstation. The fourth AI workstations 
simulates higher level cognitive functions of the "BRAIN*. The ultimate 
goal of this evolving architecture is to build an environment where by experi- 
menting with global functions of machine vision and perception we could 
reduce scientific concepts to engineering solutions. 
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Although a complete theory of perception is a distant goal, both 
machine intelligence and humans must acquire and manipulate information 
from the environment. Moreover, this information must be organized into a 
store of knowledge that can be applied to future problems. LlSP baaed en- 
vironments offer many advantages for experimenting with issues related to 
highly adaptive, multisensory baaed robotic systems. Such integrated en- 
vironments will allow us to wtoach problems of vision, sensory integration, 
assembly and inspection as general scientific issues of planning, perception, 
problem solving and spatial reasoning. The machine perception laboratory 
(MPL) offers a realistic experimental test-bed for developing and validating 
various hypothesis related to robotic perception and intelligence. U also al- 
lows us to integrate and evaluate different software packages dealing with 
perception and manipulation. 

Some software systems and tools are available currently either in 
academic or industrial environment, that could enhance performance and el- 
iminate the expense of rediscovery. Of course this is feasible only if there is 
an environment which easily allows integration of existing systems. These 
packages include, among others, systems in vision, planning, decision- 
making, data fusion, reasoning, problem solving etc. The MPL, including ail 
hardwareAoftware systems, is in a continuous state of evolution and offers a 
diversified experimental environment spanning fields of computer science, 
artificial intelligence, robotics and cognitive sciences. 

a. System organization 

The system can be seen as a hierarchical organization of separate 
processes running on different workstations (22). Each dedicated station is a 
complete USP- based environment extended with functions and procedures 
appropriate for experimenting in its domain. Part of the integration issue is 
addressed by extending the total environment with functions that accept, in- 
terpret and execute commands emanating from a dedicated station called 
“BRAIN" and send back results of their domain-specific computations. In 
this sense the dedicated station behaves as a lower-level entity, capable of 
undemanding high-level commands and executing them by triggering spe- 
cialized procedures appropriate to the task. 

Such stations perform multitasking operations in their domains 
while at the same time running under the multitasking environment of the 
"BRAIN". This will ease the TOP-DOWN integration of tire system since 
programming will be limited to writing specialized functions for the beam. 
Message-passing programming, inherent in an advanced A1 environment will 
ease inter-task communication and the integration of new workstations. At 
the same time, the implementation of the system as a network of independent 
station will preserve their integrity, support parallel execution (vision and 
touch), and perhaps allow for easy integration of software written m other 
languages. 


MACHINE PERCEPTION LABORATORY 
of CaLforma, Los AnftiM 



Figure 1 . Global computing environment for the * '.achine Perception Labora- 
tory 


This implementation assumes that stations are loosely coupled. It is 
not our intention to study problems of close interactions between subsys- 
tems or patterns of data flow and performance in real-time. It is intended 
however, that the major portion of computation inherent to a specific domain, 
for example vision, will be performed on dedicated station called "EYE". 


b. Integration 

One of the key problems in setting up MFL is integration. Issuesof 
synchronization, programmability, communication, kxd balancing, parallel 
execution are all nontrivial problems and could be tnslyzed by cstabilished 
areas of computer science. We envision that MPL will consist of a few, 
networked AJ -based workstations and d edicated computers. Because of this, 
a unified LISP environment will aleviate many problems inherent in integra- 
tion of such complex systems. One of the key issues of integration will be to 
combine symbolic and numeric computation in each season modality. An 
example of successful solution to this problem in the area of vision is given 

Oar initial research in the perceptual functions is focused on in- 
tegration of vision with other sensory modalities. Hence, the notion of multi- 
ple networked Al- workstations, each dedicated to separate perceptual func- 
tion. The LISP environment provides tools for easy integration of separate 
processes operating on different work stations in the network. Additionally, 
it allows for easier incoropration of software modules written in other 
languages. 


The “BRAIN" plays the role of organizing problems at the task lev- 
el and it assumes the responsibility of distributing computing to prop er sta- 
tions. Using a USP environment «o implement * BRAIN* facilitates and 
enhances as performance. It is relatively easy to create facitiities for pro- 
gramming functions that can request services of remote procedures, gather 
high-level information from different sensory modalities, and interrupt or ac- 
tivate processes such as manipulation running on the other stations. 

Such an environment lends itself to incremental development and 
testing of complex perceptual behavior. Separately developed and tested sen- 
sory or manipulation operations can be integrated as primitive functions in 
the "BRAIN $" reperuore. Task-level programming, world modeling, and 
manipulation of symbolically represented inftomation is fundamental to im- 
plementation of cognitive functions (24). 


OL UCLA PUNNS: NEURAL NET SIMULATOR 

Previous section presented an example of a coarse grain architec- 
ture, most suitable for studying global functions of perception, in this pan we 
focus on environment for studying neural networks as physical substrate 
underlying local computation m perception. Physical interactions with our 
world demand real-time responses; If a machine is to maneuver and operate 
in an underconstrained, natural environment, its efficacy and survivability 
will also depend on how quickly it can perceive and respond (25) Natural 
systems solved the problem of real-time constraints by using massively paral- 
lel neural networks. The capabilities of autonomous, mobile robot are res- 
tricted by the size, weight and power requirements of the computer (26). 
The amount of support that a computer extracts from the machine is one of 
the critical factors in determining the feasibility and functional capabilities of 
a system. The progress in this area may come from conceptually new archi- 
tectures based on neuronal principles. Hence, the need for powerful simula- 
tion tools. 


Despite numerous studies over the last fifty years, we don't have a 
satisfactory explanation of perceptual phenomena. Pan of the problem stems 
from inability to desenbe the process. Von Neumann speculated that the 
structure and the state of the neural network might be the simplest way to 
desenbe perception (27). Our approach to machine perception is based on 
assumption th-t the network structure yields the function and. vice versa, that 
the real-time function of perception implies a particular neural network struc- 
ture. This approach a motivated by the reductionist view of neurophysiolo- 
gy where the principal notion is to explain function in terms of structure ( 19). 

To investigate the relationship between structure and function, we 
have developed PUNNS (Perception Using Neural Network Simulation). 
PUNNS (59) is a continuously evolving environment that allows to study the 
functionality of massively parallel computational structures as applied to im- 
age data. The initial focus is to study neural structures that allow execution 
o? visual ftmcuons in constant ume, regardless of the size and complexity of 
the unage. Because of complexity and cost of building a neural net machine, 
a flexible neural net simulator is needed to invent, study and understand the 
behavior of complex vision algorithms. Some of the issues involved in build- 
ing a simulator arc how to compactly desenbe the uuercoonectivity of the 
neural network, how to input image data, how to program the neural net- 
work. and how to display the results of the network. 

a. Neural simulators 

The theoretical properties of pseudo neural networks as applied to 
logical computation, learning and adaptation have been extensively explored 
and reviewed elsewhere (27. 28. 29. 30. 31). Many of these approaches have 
nothing in common with neurophysiology. Nevertheless, they do indicate the 
diversity of behavior that results from die interconnection of simple compu- 
tational elements. PABLO is an example of a simulator that provides precise 
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Figure 2. Block diagram of PUNNS run-time environment 

modeling of neurons end their interactions (32). Its environment closely sup- 
ports many known properties of soma membrane, synaptic physiology, den- 
dritic propagation, nnd axonal transmission. BOSS is another discrete-event 
simulator that was designed to investigate large neural networks (33). In 
contrast to PABLO, where each individual neuron was specified and inter- 
connected, BOSS forms a statistical representation of the connectivity pat- 
tern. This allows for the relatively fast simulation of targe connectivity pat- 
terns. 

In contrast to these batch type simulators, ISCON offers the advan- 
tages of an interpreted simulator and network construction tool (34). It is 
written in LISP and it allows to dynamically change network connectivity 
and restart the simulation. The penalty for this flexibility is that large net- 
works take prohibitively long to execute. To increase execution speed while 
maintaining flexibility, ISCON evolved into the Rochester Connecuomst 
Simulator (35). RCS is a run -u me environment written in C that allows user 
written programs to access a library of connecdomst type function* e.g. 
budding networks, setting potentials, examining nodes. 

b. PUNNS environment 

The run-time environment of PUNNS is fast and robust (fig. 2). 
PUNNS was implemented m C under System V and has been been ported to 
4.3bsd. The underlying simulauon approach used was a discrete time simu- 
lation technique that has each node visited at each simulation time step. This 
approach is especially useful when input data is changing every few time 
steps. A connectivity language (eXeL) was developed that describes the 
functionality of individual nodes and how they are interconnected. Complex 
connectivity patterns using large numbers of nodes can be generated by 
eXeL pre-processor routines. These are programs that output eXeL files. 
Hence, they are easy to modify when the connectivity pattern must be adjust- 
ed. After loading the eXcL file into PUNNS, the parser builds a daia- 
structure which can be quickly interpreted to produce the simulauon of the 
neural network. Changing node functions or connectivity is accomplished by 
reloading a modified eXeL file. Input and output to the simulation is done 
through graphics windows. Real images are used as a test data for the syn- 
thesized networks. A node's function can access a particular range of pixels 
from a graphics window and can display the result of a node, after firing, in 
an output window. Stimulus and response of a net can be displayed by using 
multiple windows. Activity levels in a layer can be viewed in one window, 
and the window can be saved as an image. This snapshot of activity can be 
then placed in an input window and newly loaded layers can continue pro- 
cessing from it 

In PUNNS, local connections and global mappings are used to 
separate the ideas of neighborhood node interactions and the connections es- 
tablished between functionally different blocks of nodes. Local connections 
are responsible for receptive field size and property, while global mappings 
may or may not be topologically preserving. A node’s function tells what a 
node computes from its inputs and ns temporal properties describe how the 
excitation level changes over time. The node is the lowest level primitive 
that represents an idealized, lumped parameter model of a neuron. Node 
description specifies inputs from other nodes input and the functions which 
are to act on these inputs. PUNNS also allows for dendriuc input to a node, 
with each dendrite having a possibly unique processing funcuon. All nodes 
are specified in eXeL files as follows (italics indicate a user definable param- 
eter): 

node node-name: 

initial- value , length-of-history ; 
node -funcuon; 

dendrtte-I dendrue- function l , node-namel6 t ; 
dendrue-2:dendrue-funcuon2 . node name J8 , ... ; 
soma, node-name23 , ... . node-name42. 

The initial- value of the node allows a selection of different iniual value. The 
history-length of a node indicates how many past excitauon levels should be 
saved which is useful in modeling exponential decay. The node-function is 
implemented in C. it exists m the PUNNSrun-ume environment and is fired 
when executed by the simulator. The dendrite -function performs the same 
purpose as the node-function. There is no provision for modeling a delay in 


dendritic propagation outside of synaptic transmission. The dynamic 
behavior of neural networks can be modulated with a : time-delay option that 
is synonymous with multiple synaptic delay*. 

PUNNS has been used to model and simulate pre-attentive ’exture 
segmentation (36) and the generation of matching heuristics from time- 
varying images (18). Figure 3 illustrates how a conceptual structure, in this 
case a center-surround receptive field, is analyzed using PUNNS. The struc- 
ture of this receptive field, forms a strongly excitatory center and a concen- 
tric inhibitory surround. When multiple, over la p pi ng center-surround recep- 
tive fields are applied to an image (fig. 3a.). the result is a pattern of activity 
that highlights discontinuities in image intensities (fig. 3b). As the transition 
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Figure 3. Example of the input image applied to the PUNNS simulating a 
layer of nodes with center- surround antagonistic receptive fields (a). The ac- 
tivities of these nodes in response to such stimulus arc shown in (b) 
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in intensity becomes stronger, the node's excitation level increases. This 
stnicnae was easily prototyped in the PUNNS environment and the simula- 
tion time was under thirty seconds. 


IV. APPLICATIONS: VISION THROUGH CONNECTIONS 

In this section we present examples of two early vision functions 
which have been implemented and analyzed using principles of neural net- 
works. 

1. Constancy preprocessor 

The success of autonomous mobile robots depends on the ability to 
understand continuously changing scenery. Present techniques for analysis of 
images are not always suitable because in sequential paradigm, computation 
of visual functions based on absolute values of stimuli is inefficient. Impor- 
tant aspects of visual information are encoded in discontinuities of intensity, 
hence a representation in terms of relative values seems advantageous (2 J). 
This example deals with the computing architecture of a massively parallel 
vision module that optimizes the detection of relative intensity changes in 
space and time. 

Visual information must remain constant despite the variation in the 
ambient light level or in the velocity of a target or a robot. Constancy can be 
achieved by normalizing motion and lightness scales. In both cases, basic 
computation involves a comparison of the center pixels with the context of 
surrounding values. Therefore, a similar computing architecture, composed 
of three functionally-different and hierarchically-arranged layers of overlap- 
ping operators, can be used for two integrated parts of the module. The first 
part maintains high sensitivity to spatial changes by reducing noise and nor- 
malizing the lightness scale. The result is used by the second part to maintain 
high sensitivity to temporal discontinuities and to compute relative motion 
information. Conceptually, the constraints and the rules of transformation are 
embedded into a computing structure which transforms the original image into 
two new representations. One carries the information about discontinuities in 
space while the other represents intensity changes in the time domain. This 
is consistent with the notion of space-time equivalence which suggests a 
hierarchical design where spatial normalization is performed before dealing 
with temporal domain. 

Simulation results show that response of the module is proportional 
to contrast of the stimulus and remains constant over the whole domain of in- 
tensity. It is also proportional to velocity of motion limited to any small por- 
tion of the visual field. Uniform motion throughout the visual field results in 
constant response, independent of velocity. Spatial and temporal intensity 
changes are enhanced because computationally, the module resembles the 
behavior of a DOG function. 

la. Spatio-temporal considerations 

Natural illumination can vary by ten logarithmic units of intensity. 
This exceeds the response range of artificial or biological sensors (3. 40). 
Hence, the first problem is how to maintain constant sensitivity to light 
changes over the whole intensity domain while preserving a "unique map- 
ping" between the reflectance properties of the surfaces and perceptual no- 
tion of lightness. Linear variations of intensity usually are a consequence of 
nonumform illumination (38) that can be filtered out without loosing mean- 
ingful information. The new representation of the image is expressed as re- 
lative values of intensities, that corresponds to spatial discontinuities generat- 
ed by object boundaries. Absence of a DC component introduces a need for 
some reference point necessary to achieve lightness constancy. 


Lightness constancy can be viewed as a problem of maintaining 
high sensitivity recardless of local or global ambient light level (39). This 
implies constant response when the illumination throughout the scene is mul- 
tiplied by a constant In addition, essential information such as edges must be 
preserved. One solution is to have sensors with a steep intensity-response (I- 
R) characteristic, spanning 3 log units of intensity and a mechanism lhat au- 
tomatically shifts the operating curve to the prevailing ambient light level 
(40). 

Nearby areas of a scene tend to have approximately equal illumina- 
tion and reflectance. Hence, we use local intensity averages to set the upper 
and lower thresholds of the response curves. This is done automatically by 
adjusting the midpoints of the I-R characteristics to the local ambient light 
levels (40). Thereby invariance under local addition of linear illumination 
bias is achieved. Similar argument holds for global averages which in addi- 
tion reduce sensitivity to noise by removing bias due to overall average il- 
lumination. 

The detailed description of normalization is given in (17). There- 
fore briefly, this operation is performed by spatial operators with two anta- 
gonistic zones, center spot and surrounding annulus, better known as 
center/surround receptive fields (C/S-RF) (3, 41). The C/S uses lateral inhi- 
bition to emphasize contrast or relative value as novelty (42). This normal- 
izes center signal against the spatial context information derived from the 
surround. Such function is equivalent to a comparison of spatially distinct 
areas of the image. The principle of antagonistic receptive acids is applied 
to all operators working on the image. 

A conceptually similar problem arises in the temporal domain. Most 
of the objects in the real world are rigid and move with constant velocity 
(43). Information about them is contained in temporal discontinuities, which 
must be detectable regardless of ambient motion levels. Again, the limited 
response range of each operator necessitates continuous adjustment of 
operating characteristics to ambient local velocity. Hence, the system must 
normalize the temporal scale by resetting thresholds computed from relative, 
rather than absolute, values. Temporal information can be derived by com- 
paring activities of two C/S operators of opposite polarity (3, i7). The time 
difference in the response waveshape of the two operators will produce a 
transient that carries the information about the onset/offset of change. This 
transient resembles a time derivative of intensity and is used to normalize the 
temporal scale. 

It is clear from these spatial-temporal considerations that our visual 
system must first normalize intensity changes in space and time. And the way 
to subtract the DC component is to use antagonistic receptive fields imple- 
mented by lateral inhibition . The net result is a double representation of the 
image; one carrying spatial, and the other temporal, information. Roth of 
them resemble the effect of convolving the original visual information with a 
center-surround filter resembling difference of Gaussians (DOG) (2, 3). 

lb. Structural details 

Our computing architecture for normalization of the lightness scale 
was inspired by natural vision systems (41), Major structural components in- 
clude lateral interactions between neighboring elements within a layer, and 
converging and diverging pathways between the layers (fig. 4). Overlap 
between operators helps to enrich representation of the contrast information 
across the boundaries between different receptors. For the sake of simplicity 
local structures remain constant across the module. 



Figure 4. Flow of information in the generalized, normalization module (a). 
Ccmcr-surround antagonism of an output operator. Seven large context 
operators determine the surround response and seven smaller input operators 
determine the center response (b). The output operator compares the two 
responses. 
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The input to the spatial module h analogous to a layer of cone pho- 
tore ce p to rs arranged in hexagonal array. The output operators, functionally 
resemble bipolar eelia found n the vertebrate retina. Their response* an nor- 
malized by subtracting a local avenge computed by consent operators. There 
are two types of output operaton which differ hi polarity and time to peak of 
response. The context information is always of opposite polarity to the center 
signal. R e pr ese nt in g all relative values in the form of two opposite polarity 
masks i mp rov es stability of spatial-temporal imespolation and provides 
phase-bice information about the original signal (43). Also, positive and 
negative operators differ in their coverage of the visual field and hence in 
spatial information. Therefore, if both positive and negative operators 
display a zero-crossing or a peak, it is more likely that the phenomenon is not 
an artifact created by noise, but a sign of significant discontinuity in intensi- 
ty- 

The comparison performed by output operators combines two levels 
of resolution in the sense that the large RF operators set the thresholds for the 
small ones in their area of activity. Other approaches are possible (46, 47), 
but for our initial implementation, we selected the simplest solution. The 
result computed at the output Is then roughly the avenged second difference 
of the input intensities. Our method of combining the different levels of 
resolution is of particular interest because it was implemented using a simple, 
universal architecture based upon lateral inhibition. To simplify me simula- 
tion, we assume that the photoreceptors converging onto a given surround or 
output layer operator are linearly combined and that inhibition is a simple 
linear operation. 


Fig. 3. shows combined architecture of both modules. Modularity 
and parailetism simplifies signal processing without any ad-hoc assumptions 
about image statistics. The temporal module also consists of three, fraction- 
ally distinct, two-dimensional layers of OS operators, arranged in a regular 
hexagonal lattice. The centers cf the RF*s overlap, aid their sizes are 
different in distinct layers. To facilitate simulation, we chose to model only a 
small part of the visual field; hence we may assume that the sizes of the RFs 
remain constant throughout each layer. 



Figure 5. Hierarchical architecture of integrated spatial and temporal 
modules. 


velocities. This is based oa comparison of motion in spatially separated 
areas of the visual field. Conceptually, DOG of dlAJt computes temporal in- 
formation which appears as a transient However, with rapid motion, when 
input intensity in the center of RF fluctuates sharply, large positive and forge 
negative derivatives could cancel during the computation of the Oansafon. 
Hence, the need for the DOG of the absolute value of the derivative (48). 
The context layer operators, which compute the feedback, rectify In the sense 
that negative signals are attenuated In biological system, the amacrine and 
ganglion cells rectify in order to facilitate frequency coding used in the 
transmission of signals over long distances (3). This rectification is function- 
ally similar to taking absolute values in our module. 

Ic, Simulation results 

Fig, 6. is a simple demonstration of the lightness constancy func- 
tion. The output signal from the module does not change significantly as the 
uniform background intensity is vvied. Here input, represented by the hor- 
izontal axis, is intensity on s logarithmic scale with 0 log units being 
equivalent to darkness. The vertical axis represents the logarithm of the 
difference between the extreme responses on the light and dsk sides of the 
discontinuities. 
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Figure 6. Response of the spatial module to increasing contrast at various 
levels of ambient light intensity. 


The behavior of our module in response to a moving discontinuity 
of intensity is shown in Fig. 7. where the vertical axis represents the maximal 
response of an output operator in the center of the visual field. The horizon- 
tal axis represents velocity in interoperator units per iteration. One intero- 
perator unit is the distance between two neighboring input operators. One 
iteration is the amount of time it takes for a signal to go from an input opera- 
tor to the context layer and back to the same input operator via the immediate 
fe e d b ac k . In all cases the input signal is a sharp discontinuity of intensity. 
The pert of the discontinuity in the center of the visual field is moving at one 
velocity and the rest of it is moving at a possibly different velocity. These 
are called local velocity (vt) and global velocity (vg) respectively. Fig. 7. 
shows that if velocity is constant throughout the visual field, the response is 
small and almost independent of vL However, if motion is restricted to a 
small part of the visual field (i.e. vg ■ 0) , a roughly linear response is ob- 
tained. This illustrates the fact that our module detects relative rather than 
absolute motion. 


The input to the temporal module are two signals (1+ and I-) gen- 
erated by the spatial module. They are of opposite polarity, display 
differences in their temporal behavior, and are regularly interspaced. Half of 
the temporal input openaors receive 1+ and the rest 1-. A spatial discontinuity 
appearing at time t will generate a maximal response to I+ at tl and I- at t2 
with tl and t2 not equal. This difference carries the information about the on- 
set of temporal changes. 

The time derivative is computed by an input operator which com- 
pares the information about the present input signal with values in the recent 
past The source of the information about past values is feedback from the 
context operators. The feedback from global and local temporal context 
operators does not interfere with a signal normalized in space by the first 
submodule. This is similar to the action of local synaptic effect in amacrine 
cells. Context operators act to predict the future transient response to mo- 
tion. The normalization of the temporal scale is achieved by shifting the 
velocity-response curve of the output operator over the domain of target 


2. A neural net to extract motion heuristics. 

The internal representation of the world that is used by a vis uall y 
guided robot must be updated and maintained using the sensory data derived 
from the environment Establishing a correspondence between the viewer- 
centered sensor data and an object-centered internal representation is an ex- 
pensive computational task (49). Therefore, a roving robot must either sit for 
a while and contemplate it's new position, or move under assumptions which 
are a few steps behind the real world (50). Typically, the correspondence 
process forms an initial match between a perceived object and its internal 
model and then, as the object moves with respect to the roving robot, the 
orientation of tk: model may need to be updated to reflect current sensor in- 
formation (51). This paper demonstrates how a comectionist architecture 
can speedup the matching of an internal 3-D model to changing edge 
features, by precomputing future positions of the edge features and providing 
the matcher with Heuristic information describing in which direction to start 
manipulating the model. 
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Figure 7. Motion throughout the visual field produces a small response 
(Vg-Vl) Motion in a small region induces a large roughly linear response 
(Vgk)b*0). 

The recognition of an object must involve the matching of some in- 
put data to an internal rcpresent&uon of an object. The matching can be ac- 
complished by either 1) manipulating the data and comparing it to a set of 
fixed models or, 2) transforming the model to match the captured edge 
feature*. As an object in a scene moves, the 2-D projection of its boundaries 
and key features appear to undergo translation, rotation, and occlusion. This 
suggests that the second method is more natural because we do not need to 
compute the position of occluded edges. Also, the second method is more 
suitable for a goal-driven system (52). The constantly updated model be- 
comes a representation of the world that can support scene interpretation, 
planning, and other higher-level cognitive functions. Manipulating the 
model requires the matcher to rotate and translate its internal model in an at- 
tempt to match the current edge features. In this approach the internal model 
is continuously trying to catch up to the real world. A speed-up would occur 
if the matcher received, along with the incoming data, a preliminary guess of 
which way the features were rotating or translating. 




Most existing matchers are based on graph theoretic algorithms 
which execute in exponential time with respect to complexity of the graph 
description (53). The matcher establishes a correspondence between the 
internal model representation and the edge features of an image. In this pa- 
per, we assume that this part of the matcher is given. We are concentrating 
on the problem of how the matcher can maintain the established correspon- 
dence as an object is undergoing smooth or discontinuous motion. 

To maintain the co r res pondence, the matcher could precompute 
numerous, nevr orientations of the internal model and have them ready for in- 
coming data. But this precomputation technique would be time consuming 
and unwieldy, since U substantially increases the graph size. Incoming data, 
though, can be used to give specific suggestions on now the matcher should 
manipulate a model A technique for precomputing possible future positions 
of the edae features is the fint step in formulating a model manipulation 
heuristic for the matcher. 


By using a connection ist architecture (9), we hope to understand 
how visual functions can be derived from massively parallel computing 
structures. Additionally, neurophysiological evidence can be used to inspire 
possible imerconnectivity solutions (17. 54,55). Our mechanism for precom- 
putation is partially motivated by the structure of the early visual cortex 
which has been extensively reviewed elsewhere (56). This region of the cor- 
tex is composed of vertical slabs which contain neurons sensitive to contrast 
edges, of a preset orientation, that are in particular region of the visual field 
(5o, 57). Within each slab, there is also a convergence of information related 
to color and motion. 


We have limited our implementation of vertical slabs to the simula- 
tion of their edge orientation information. In a fashion similar to the visual 
cortex, edge detectors of differing orientations over the same spatial sub- 
region are grouped together and locally interconnected. Such a group of 
onemed edge detectors are called a column. A column contains all of the 
available orientation information for its particular sub-region of the image. 
In the future, we hope to more realistically model the robustness of the verti- 
cal slabs in the visual cortex. 
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Figure 9. Propagation nodrs are interconnected to propagate the direction- 
specific activities of edge detectors (a). A computation node requires simul- 
taneous activities in both, its propagation node and its edge detector before it 
will signal the response. 
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Fig. 8 outlines the computational hierarchy of the architecture. The 
light from a scene is initially transduced into electrical signals by a layer of 
pnotoaensoo. These signals are then processed by spot detectors which are 
sensitive to local changes in image intensity. Hie center receptive fields of 
the spot detectors overlap each other by thirty percent. The output from the 
spot detectors are grouped to form oriented edge detectors which are then or- 
ganized into columns. It should be noted that this implementation deliberate- 
ly differs from the known neurophysiological data because of the limitations 
of our simulation tools. Surrounding each edge detector are propagation 
nodes which compute where the edge may move in the future by exciting the 
propagation nodes in adjacent columns. Oriented edge information is used 
by both the precomputation layer and the matcher. The precomputation layer 
gives the matcher heuristic information on the direction of a moving edge 
feature. Computation nodes which are in this layer are able to guess at the 
direction of an edge by comparing the excitation levels of onented edge 
operators and the surrounding propagation nodes. 

The lowest layer of the architecture extracts changes in image inten- 
sity by using center-surround receptive fields has been detailed in (18). 
Briefly, the image is fitst filtered by a layer of nodes widt center/surround an- 
tagonistic receptive fields. To reduce the simulation complexity, this layer 
was modeled using a convolution operator. 

The analyses of the information available from motion makes it ap- 
parent that there are only few possible directions that edge feature could take 
without violating the heuristics used for matching points in separate images 
(58). Considering only rigid physical objects with limited velocity, the mo- 
tion is limited to a few possible next-frame positions and directions. Hence 
in principle it is possible to simultaneously tell the matcher where the edges 
are and how they are moving. 

To accomplish this objective, we organize the oriented edge detec- 
tors within a sub-region of the image into a column and then bring the 
columns together to form a cube. A transverse slice of the cube contains all 
of the edge detectors of a particular orientation over the entire image. When 
an edge becomes active, indicating that the current image has an edge feature 
at that location and orientation, we want to use (hat fact to prepare for future 
movement of that edge feature. 

A moving edge feature can at most activate one of six, nearest- 
neighbor edge detectors in our hypercolumn. To monitor this change, each 
oriented edge detector in a column is connected to six propagation nodes (p- 
nodes), four translational and two rotational. Thus, a specific p-node will 
transmit the activity of its edge detector in one of the six possible directions. 
By propagating the excitation of an edge detector, the p-nodes prime the net- 
work for specific, future orientations of an edge feature (fig. 9). 

A computation node (c-node) combines the information from an 
oriented edge detector and its associated p-nodes. A c-node will only fire 
when its edge detector and one p-node are high. Of course prior to arrival of 
the edge feature, high activity of one p-node implies potential direction of 
motion that can be signaled to the matcher. 

2a. Example 

Fig. 10 illustrates the changing excitation levels of the p-nodes and 
c-nodes over time. In this example, a bar is moving from left to right across 
the visual field (Fig. 10a) Fig. 10b demonstrates how the excitation levels of 
edge detectors are being propagated, in a rightward direction, by the +y 
translational p-nodes. When both the p-nodes and the edge detectors are ex- 
cited, the c-nodes will momentarily fire (fig. 10c) and provide heuristic infor- 
mation to the matcher. 

The precomputation layer of our connectionisi architecture can pro- 
vide heuristic information useful in matching 3-D models to time-varying 
edge features. If the velocity of an edge feature should exceed the propaga- 
tion rate of the p-nodes, then the c-nodes will net be excited and the matcher 
will not receive any heuristic information. The matcher could interpret such 
an edge as being part of either, a new object in the scene or, an object that is 
undergoing discontinuous jumps. 

CONCLUSION 

New approaches to machine sensing and perception were presented. 
The motivation for crossdisciplinary studies of perception in terms of AI and 
Neurosciences is suggested. The question of computing architecture granu- 
larity as related to global/local computation underlying perceptual function is 
considered and examples of two environments are given. Finally, the exam- 
ples of using one of the environments, UCLA PUNNS, to study neural archi- 
tectures for visual function are presented. 





Laval of Excitation 



Laval 3 t Excitation 



Figure 10. The stimulus is a time- varying image of the vertical bar is moving 
from left to right (a). The P-nodes propagate the exponentially decaying sig- 
nal about vertically oriented edge moving in the +Y direction (b). When the 
bar moves to the right, the C-node becomes active and sends the information 
to the matcher that this edge feature has undergone left to right translation 
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In picture processing an important problem is to identify two digital pictures of the same scene taken 
under different lighting conditions. This kind of problem can be found in remote sensing, satellite signal 
processing and the related areas. The identification can be done by transforming the gray levels so that the 
gray level histograms of the two pictures are clo^efy matched. The transformation problem can be solved by 
using the ^packing* method. Ijt ^i^^oaoej^^w e Propose a VLSI architecture consisting of m x n processing 
elements with extensive parallel and pipelining computation capabilities to speed up the transformation with the 
time complexity 0(max(m,n) ) , where m and n are the numbers of the gray levels of the Input picture and the 
reference picture respectively. If using uniprocessor and a dynamic programming algorithm, the time complexity 
will be O(nPxn), The algorithm partition problem, as an important Issue In VLSI design, is discussed. 
Verification of the proposed architecture is also given. 

Index Lej^s^ ^Dfg fTaT "pi c t u r e comparison, packing algorithm, very large scale integration (VLSI), algorithm 
partition, VLSI architecture verification. 


I. INTRODUCTION 

The technique of dynamic programming has wide applications in computer science [6,7] for solving 
mathematical problems arising from multistage decision processes. Based on the dynamic programming path-finding 
algorithm, the technique of dynamic programming Is both mathematically sound and computationally efficient. The 
recent advent of very-large-scale integration (VLSI) technology has triggered the thought of implementing some 
algorithms directly in hardware with extensive parallel and pipelining computation capabilities. The use of 
VLSI architectures to implement dynamic programming procedures has been investigated for several applications. 
Guibas et al. [8] describes a VLSI architecture for a class of dynamic programming problems characterized by 
optimal parent heslzat ion. Chu and Fu [9] describe VLSI architectures for recognition of context-free ana 
finite- state languages. Chiang and Fu [10] describe a VLSI implementation of Early's algorithm for parsing 
general context-free languages. Cheng and Fu [11] describe algorithm partition and parallel recognition of 
general context-free languages using fixed-size VLSI architecture. Liu and Fu [12] describe a VLSI Implementa- 
tion for string-distance computation. Clarke and Dyer [15] describe four VLSI architectures for line 
and curve detection. Cheng and Fu [13,14] propose VLSI architectures for pattern-matching and hand-written 
symbol recognition. In this paper, we propose a VLSI architecture for Identifying digital pictures if they are 
taken from the same scene under different lighting conditions. This Is a very important problem related to 
remote sensing, satellite signal processing and other areas. As an Important issue In VLSI design, the 
algorithm partition problem is discussed. The backtracking procedure is also discussed In much detail, and the 
formal verification of the proposed architecture is given. An example is used to Illustrate the work of the 
proposed VLSI architecture. 


II. PRELIMINARY 

The image matching technique has been used extensively for many applications such as curvature sequences 
detection [2], template matching and pattern matching [l] r character recognition, target recognition, aerial 
navigation and stereo mapping, picture matching, earth resource analysis, missile guidance, intelligence 
gathering systems, and robotics [2,3], 

There are many situations In which we want to match or register two pictures with one another, or match 
some given pattern with a picture [2]. For example: 

(a) Given two or more pictures of the same scene taken by different sensors, we want to determine the 
characteristics of each pixel with respect to all of the sensors and then we can classify the pixels. 

(b) Given two pictures of scenes taken from different times, we want to determine the poii.ts at which they 
differ and then can analyze the changes that have taken place. 

(c) Given two pictures of a scene taken from different positions, we want to Identify corresponding points 
in the pictures and then determine their distances from the camera to obtain three-dimensional 
information from the scene. 
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(d) We want to find places in a picture where it matches a given pattern. 

In this paper we want to discuss another very important aspect in picture processing which is to identify two 
digital pictures of the scene taken under different lighting conditions. These kinds of problems arise from 
many areas such as remote sensing, satellite signal processing, and etc. The identification can be done by 
transforming the gray levels so that the gray level histograms of the two pictures are closely matched. 

Mathematically, a picture is defined by a function of two variables F(x,y), where F(x,y) is the brightness, 
or K-tuples of brightness values in several spectral bands, [2,4,5] and x and Y are the coordinates in the image 
plane. In the black and white case, the values are called gray levels. These values are real, non-negative, 
and bounded. The pictures are represented as matrices with integer elements which are the pixels. A gray 
level histogram of an Image is a function that gives the frequency of occurrence of each gray level in the 
image. Where the gray levels are quantized from 0 to n, the value of the histogram at a particular gray level 
p, denoted H{p), is the number of fraction of pixels in the image with that gray level [5]. When pictures of 
the same scene are obtained under different lighting conditions, different histograms are gained. For 
identifying these pictures, we can transform their gray level scales so that their histograms would closely 
match each other. 

Assume that H\ and Hg are histograms of two pictures obtained from the same scene with m and n gray levels, 
respectively. An algorithm Is proposed to "reshaps" Hi (i.e. rescale Its gray levels) so that it has the mini- 
mal deviation from H 2 . The mathematical problem is defined by: 



where P * Xj-i and Q*Xj-l subject to 

1“X 0 <X| <• . . <X n *m+l (1) 


Xf = Integer, for i * 

It will transform the gray levels Xj„i,...,Xj-I in one picture into gray level j In the other picture, for suit- 
ably chosen Xj.j and Xj,j * l,«,.,n. 

This problem can be interpreted as a packing problem: to pack m objects of sizes (Hj(l) , ...,Hi(m) ) into n boxes 

of spaces { H 2 < 1 ) H^tn) } In such a way that 

(1) if the i th object has been placed In the box, the (i+l) th object is not allowed to be packed into 
the k*b box for any K < j, and 

(1i) the accumulated error due to space over-packed of leftover Is minimized. 

Such a problem can be solved by using dynamic programming techniques, let S j ( i ) be the minimal accumulated 
error caused by transforming the gray levels 1 , . « • , 1 into the gray levels l,...,j. The recursive formula is 
given by 

s jw ■K < itVi (u,+ i H 2 tj, %i +I v v) ' } (2 > 


for i=l,. .. ,m and j*l,...,n 


where the initial conditions are S o {0) * 

j 

j = 1,... ,n. If i > j , then £ Hj{k) = 0. 

k=i 


1 j 

0, S 0 (1) * l Hi(v) for all f * and Sj (0) * T H2(u) 

v*i u*i 

The minimal accumulated error, S n (m), can be computed. 


for all 


The straight forward execution of this procedure would obtain the optimal solutions for all (i,j) pairs 
with time complexity 0(m 3 xn) by using uniprocessor. In this paper, we want to propose a m x n VLSI array to 
speed up the computation. The time complexity for the proposed architecture is 0(max(m,n)). 


III. VLSI DIGITAL PICTURE COMPARATOR 
3.1 The algorithm and its VLSI implementation 

We will propose a VLSI architecture based on the space- time domain expansion approach [14,15], which has a 
very natural and regular configuration and can be implemented easily by applying today’s VLSI technology. 
Another important issue in VLSI design - algorithm partition problem is also solved by using the proposed VLSI 
architecture. The proposed VLSI architecture can speed up the digital picture comparison procedure greatly 
by using extensive parallel and pipelining techniques. Before discussing the VLSI architecture in detail, we 
propose the following algorithm. 

Let Hi and be the histograms of two pictures taken at the same scene with m and n gray levels, respect- 
ively. 
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Algorithm i; The algorithm for digital picture comparison 
begin '-o • ^ ^ ......... 

S o (0) 0; 

for 1 :* 1 to m do 
begin 

So(D :» 0; 
for k :» 1 to 1 do 
S 0 (l) S 0 d)+Hi(k) 
end; 

for j :* I to n do 
begin 

Sj(o) :• 0; - 

for k ;» 1 to j do 
$j(0) :« Sj(0)+H 2 (k) 
end; 

for 1 :■ i to m do 
for u :■ 0 to 1-1 do 
begin 

v u + 1; 

T(v) :» 0; 
for k :» v to 1 do 
T( v ) :» Hx(k) + T(v) 
end; 

for 1 :* 1 to m do 
for j ;* 1 to n do 
beg i n 

T' :* Sj.vd) + H 2 (j); 

I := 1 (index channel value); 

T ;« 0; 

for u :* 1 to 1-1 do 
begin 

v :* u +1; 

$ :* 0 ; 

for k :* I to v do 
begin 

s s + Hj(k); 

T :» |H 2 (J) - s|; 
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T Sj_i(u) + T; 

If T* < T then 

t* :» T and output v to the index channel by letting 1 :* v 
end 


end ; 


end 

Append Index-pair (I,j-1) to index-pair (1 ,j) , when the Identification signal arrives, and form 

l (1. 4-1). {US)). 

end. 

We can build a VLSI array with m x n processing elements. Each processing element has a subtracter which 
will produce the absolute value of the two inputs difference, a comparator which will compare two Input values 
and output the smaller value with the corresponding index to the next processing element below it. The 
functions performed by the (i ,j) th processing element are as follows: 

1 

Input: Hg( j ) » outputs of (1-l,j) th processing element, index-pair, Sj^fl-l) and Sj.jO)* 

Output: Sj(i) and index-pair to the right element when the identification signal arrives, and the intermediate 

results to the processing element below. 

Operations: Each processing element has a local connection to the processing element beneath It which will 

accept the intermediate results including the accumulated errors and the index-pairs, and has a local connection 
to the right processing element which will receive Sj(i) and index pair (i,j) when the identification signal 
arrives. Each processing element can perform accumulation, |a-b|, and comparison operations, and requires one 
time unit. The adder uses the combinational circuit, which will not require the time unit, or Its delay is much 
smaller than a time unit. The data will move among the processing elements, one processing element per time 
unit. 

1) Input data of Hj arrives at the (i,j) th PE and performs the accumulation of each for one time unit. 
iHgUJ-JH^v) I needs one time unit. 

2) Sj-i(l-l) arrives at the (1J) th processing element and it performs Sj-i(i-i) * j )-Hi(i) j operation 
which requires one time unit. The result is delayed one time unit. 

1 

3) 0<u<1-2{Sj_i(u)+|H2(j)- l Hj(v)|} arrives at the (i,j)th processing element from the pro- 

v*u+l 

cessing element and compares with the result of step 2) which requires one time unit. At the same time, 
the identification signal arrives and the result will compare with Sj.t(i )+H 2 (j) which will require one 
time unit. Then Sj ( i ) and the index-pair will be sent to the ( 1 , j+1) processing element. 

Algorithm 2 VLSI Implementation of Algorithm 1 

Input: Gray levels of the input picture -Hi (1 ) , and of the reference picture -Hgfj) (for l<i<m, 1 <n ) ; 

indices, index pairs; initial conditions: S o (0) , S 0 (i), and S j <0 ) (for 1 <J <n } ; and identification 

signals. 

Output: The accumulated error S j ( 1 ) and corresponding index pairs 

Move the gray levels H 2 X j ) of the reference picture, the identlf ication signals, and the index j from the 
top to the bottom one processing element per time unit. Move the gray levels Hj(i) of the input picture and 
index i from the left to the right of the VLSI array one processing element per time unit. The identification 
signals will be sent at the fifth time unit and will move down one processing element per two time units and 
move to the right one processing element per time unit. When the identification signal arrives, it will open 

the connection channel to the comparator which connects the right processing element, and Sj(i) will be sent to 
the processing element (1,J>1). To obtain the 'packing* sequence, we have to perform a backtracking procedure 
which can be done In several ways as follows. 

1} Output the accumulate error matrix S and/or the index-pairs to the host machine which will perform the 
backtracking procedure. 

2) Attach another VLSI module and use the tag of the index pair as the search key to perform the backtrack- 
ing procedure. 

3) Expand the 'append* operation to the one which appends the Index into the index list of its ancestor. 
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An index list Is formed by appending an index or an index list. We can use index (m,n) as the tag to 
find the ‘packing* sequence. This will change the backtracking procedure Into forward and speed up the 
computation, but it requires a large output channel capacity, especially for the processing elements 
located at the upper-right corner. The upper bound of the channel capacity for the (i,J) processing 
element will be (1+j+l). 

4) Add an index register to each processing element which consists of two parts, the first part for the 
first index and the second part for the second index. The second part of the Index pair register will 
compare with the tag. If they are matched, the second part is output into the output channel and also 
output into the first part as the tag to its top and left side neighbors. The tag will move up until it 
match with another index pair. The procedure will be continued. We need one index register for each 
processing element. At the ( 21 +j+ 3 )*h time unit, send a backtracking signal which moves along the 
channels connecting to the left neighbor and the one on the top of It, each processing element per time 
unit. The index (m,n) Is used for the tag of the (m,n)th processing element. It needs at most (m+n) 
time units to complete this procedure. 

From the above discussion, we can conclude that the proposed architecture can compare two digital pictures 
by transforming the gray levels. In many applications, only the summation error is required. In such cases, we 
can simplify the structure of the processing element and the entire VLSI architecture further. If there are P 
digital pictures which are compared with the reference picture, or an input digital picture compared with P 
reference digital pictures, we can make a P- time expansion. The time complexity will be 0(max{Pxm,n) ) . If 
using uniprocessor, the time complexity will be 0{Pxm 3 xn). For indicating the most matched digital picture, we 

number the digital pictures and add a register consisting of two parts. One part is, for the summation error, 
the other is for the index of the numbered digital pictures. We also add a counter which is Initially set to 
zero and starts at (2m*n+3)rd time unit. 

The operation of the register Is as follows: 

begin 

error . reg 1 ster :*«; 

if error. register > error array 
then begin 


error . register :*error. array 


1 ndex . reg 1 ster : “counter 
end end 

The final result of Index. register Indicates the Index of the most matched digital picture. If we use a 
three dimensional array (Pxmxn processing elements), the time complexity will be reduced to 0(max{P,m,n)), 
The detail will be omitted here. 


IV. VERIFICATION OF THE PROPOSED ALGORITHM 
To verify algorithm 2, we need the following lemmas and theorem. 

Lemma 1: The identification signal arrives at the (i J) th processing element at the (21+j+2) th time unit. 

Proof: The identification signal is sent at the fifth time unit and it needs 2(1-1) time units to reach 
the 1 th row, it then needs j time units to arrive at the (1 ,j) th processing element. Totally, 5+21-2+j-l* 
2 i*j+2 time units. 

i 

Lemma 2: V H,(v) will be computed at the (v,j ) th processing element at the (i+v«\j-2) th time unit, for all 
v 

l«v<i,i<i<m and 

Proof: First consider the j»l case. From the data arrangement in Fig. 3, the first input of the v th row 

will arrive at the boundary of the array at 2 ( v- 1 ) *h time unit, then (i-v+1) time units are needed to compute 
1 

£Hj(y). Totally, 2( v-i)+{ i-v+l)*1+v-l time units are needed. Since the computation of the {v,k}- , * processing 
v , 

element will start one time unit earlier than one of the {v,k+l)* h processing elements, the time units needed 
for the (v,j)th processing element will be l+y+j-2 to produce the summation. 

Theorem: After receiving the inputs, S j ( 1 ) will be produced at the (21+j+3) th time unit, for all l<i<m and 
l<j<n. 


Proof; We prove the theorem by induction on i and j. 

Basis: First we consider i*j*l case. Since S o (0) and S 0 (l) are fixed values which exists already, Hj(I) 
the Inputs into the processing element (1,1) and it performs the accumulation which requires one time unit. 
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Then IMU-HiO) | Is performed by spending another time unit. It mill be added to $ o (0) and delayed one time 
unit. At the forth time unit, the result will be compared with $j{0). When the Identification signal arrives 
at the fifth time unit, the result of the comparator trill compare with S 0 (l) ♦ Ml) and output Si(l) which 
needs one more time unit, 6-2xl+i*3«2x1*J+3. 

Induction Step: Our Induction hypothesis Is that all (p,q) th processing elements can produce the outputs 
and the index-pairs at the {2xP+q+3}*« time unit, for all l<p<1 and i<q<j. 

. . Itl 

Now consider the {•1*1*3)*" processing element. According to lemma 2 and the hypothesis, J Hj{v) will be 

v 

computed at the {v,j)th processing element, (i+l*v+j-2) tfl time unit, for all level, leloa and lejen and the 

itl 

comparators are connected In a pipeline version, so H • min {$j.j(u)*|H2(J)-T Hi{v)|> will be output from the 

Oeuei y*u+l 

O.J-l) th processing element, {21+j-l+24>3) th time unit. Also Si.|(1tl) will be input at the 2x{HlKj-l*3 th 
time unit. At the same time J) will be computed. According to lemma 1, the identification 

signal arrives at the ( 1 +l,j)th processing element at the 2(1*lbj*2 t " time unit. Then M and N will be 
compared, the minimum (H,N}«Sj{1H) will be sent to the -0*1,4)*" processing element at the (21*jt5)* h time 
unit. Since Sj+i(1*l) will be one time unit later than Sj(1*t) 9 /Sj+i-(1*.l) will be obtained at the (21+j*6)* 
2(1*l)*{j*l)*3 tne time unit. Therefore the proof is completed. 

Corollary 1: The accumulated error and the index pairs can be obtained at the (2m+n+3) th time unit. 

Proof: follow the theorem and let 1*m and j«n. 


V. ALGORITHM PARTITION 

We could use a one-dimensional array or a two-dimensional array with size different to the problem size by 
performing time expansions following the partition rule. 

A. Using the One-Dimensional Array 

First we assume that the size of the array is m. We can consider it as an m-space expansion along the xl 
direction. The Input channels will form the queues. The register will hold the initial value and the result 
from the CR output which wll I input into the register by the control signal. The control signal is sent at the 
(m+l)th time unit and moves down per two time units and one processing element. The Input will repeat n times, 
the time complexity will be 0(m x n). 

8. Using the Two-Dimensional Array with the Dimensions Kxl 

If k*m and t«n, it is the case which has already been discussed. We now consider the other cases. Accord- 
ing to the partition rule we nave to make an [m/k] - time expansion and an [n/1] - time expansion. There are 
also queues for feedback of the data. The lengths of the queues will be varying with the values of m and n to 
make the right data meet at the right processing element at the right time. This will cause much difficulty to 
the control system and the queue structures. Hence, we either use a sufficiently large size VLSI architecture 
or use a one-dimensional array to solve the partition problem. 


VI. CONCLUDING REMARKS 

We have proposed an VLSI architecture for digital picture comparison. The time complexity will be 0(max 
(m,n)) by using a two-dimensional m x n array, where m is the gray level of the input digital picture and n is 
the ray level of the reference digital picture. With a uniprocessor, the comparison process will have the time 
complexity 0(m3xn) if using the straightforward computation approach. If there are p reference pictures using 
the proposed architecture, the comparison process will be solved in time G(max(mxp,n) ) ; and using a uniprocessor 
the time complexity will be O(mxpxn). If using a three-dimensional array, this problem can be solved in time 
Q(max(m,n,p) ) . One important issue, the algorithm partition of the VLSI design is discussed and forma! verifi- 
cation of the proposed VLSI architecture is given. The proposed architecture will be useful for remote sensing,, 
satellite signal processing, and other related areas. It can also be useful for other 'packing' related tasks 
and for real-time digital picture processing. 
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1. Introduction 


A fundamental problem which must be resolved in virtually all non-trivial robotic operations is the well-known 
inverse kinematic question . More specifically, most of the tasks which robots are called upon to perform are specified in 
Cartesian (x,y,z) space, such as simple tracking along one or more straight line paths or following a specified surface 
with compliant force sensors and/or visual feedback/ In all cases, control is actually implemented through coordinated 
motion of the various links which comprise the manipulator; i.e. in link spacer -* As a consequence, the control computer 
of every ‘‘sophisticated** anthropomorphic robot must contain provisions for solving the inverse kinematic problem 
which, in the case of ^simple , non-redundant position control, involves the determination of the first three link angles, 
i, 0 2 , and % which produce a desired wrist origin position p xw , p yw , and p tw at the end of link 3 relative to^ some fixed 

func tionakdepe ndenc 
sing (say) thexDenuvit 


base frame, as further explained in [1], 



/ It is we 
usually can bj 
in order to ol 
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which “solves” (1) for a given or desired X is not nearly, as straightfopitftrd, although analytical inverse kinematic solu- 
tions do exist for virtually all current industrial manipulators. It mignt be noted, however, that these analytical inverse 
kinematic solutions are usually non-unique and sequentialNmjklurther require the evaluation of some rather complex 
Atan2 functions— see Summary Sheet 3.4.57 of [1], for ex^mple^ which presents one such solution for the PUMA 560 
industrial manipulator. ^ 

We should also note that this problem ’becomes sigmficap*!^ more complex when the orientation question is 
addressed simultaneously; i.e. when a desired endseffector or jpaforientation is specified in addition to its position. Cer- 
tainly, any technique which can “simplify** soluti^s to tfyrfnverse kinematic question in robotics can have a significant 
impact not only on the computational requirements l^Jlved with robot control, but also on the diversity of tasks the 
manipulator can perform. The primary purpose of Jms pager will be to thoroughly evaluate, extend , and demonstrate a 
new computational technique for solving the complete configuration (position and orientation) inverse kinematic problem 


for a variety of multi dink manipulators 




rneWgjnverse 
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kinemat i^sol utjop and demonstrate its potential via some 
urrent invme“1anematie 


recent computer simulations. We w&H**also compare it to current inverse^ki nematic methods and outline son^j^jf the- 
remaining problems which will be addressed in order to render it fully operational. 

number of practical consequences of this technique beyond its obvious use in solving the inverse kinematic question. 

number 

modifications ^ of this neyv inverse kinenratfd t^sult. 


> ■ Wn. 


2. A Complete Inverse Kinematic Solutiofc 



To motivate the morayjeneral, six degree of freedom solution to the inverse kinematic problem associated with the 
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overall configuration of the end effector, we will first present a solution to the three degree of freedom inverse kinematic 
problem associated with only the position of (say) the wrist origin associated with the end of the third link of a six link 
manipulator. The particular solution given here follows directly from that given in [2] with J T replaced by J"\ as sug- 
gested in [2] and later implemented in [3], where J denotes the well known Jacobian matrix of the manipulator. More 
specifically, the time differentiation of (1) directly implies that 
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0* 


-JO , 


(3) 


with the Jacobian J being a matrix of partial derivatives, as specified via equation (3). 

In light of the preceding, now consider die closed loop dynamical system depicted in Figure 1, which is “driven” 
by some desired wrist origin position in Cartesian space, namely 




P*w4 

PywJ 

Piwd 


(4) 


It can be noted that in Figure 1 ; K might be a (3x3) arbitrary, diagonal, time- invariant gain matrix, 6* would be a time 
varying 3-vector system output which represents the derivative of the desired link angle displacement which, when 
integrated, yields the 3-vector output representative of the link angle displacement, 0 t , and G( ) represents the forward 
kinematic operator defined by equation (1), 

We might next define the equations which describe the dynamical behavior of the Figure 1 system, namely 

0 .-J“ , (e s )K(X d -X l ), (5) 


and 


X, = G(ej. (6) 

Clearly, the premultiplication of (5) by J(0 S ) and the subsequent substitution of X, for J(0,)0 S , in light of (3), then implies 
that 

X, ~ K(Xd - X a ) , (7) 

or that X t has a dynamical system representation as depicted in Figure 2. The reader will immediately recognize the sys- 
tem of Figure 2 as a parallel combination of three relatively simple, decoupled, first order, linear, time invariant systems 
with arbitrarily adjustable (via the elements of K) stability properties. In particular, if Xj represents a step input of mag- 
nitude X d (actually a 3-vector step input), applied at time to, then it is easy to show that for zero initial conditions on X„ 

X,(t) = [i - , (8) 

or that for K positive definite, X,(t) will track the desired Cartesian position X d (t) « X d with an (arbitrarily fast) exponen- 
tially decaying error! In light of (6), it therefore follows that 0 N (O can be made to approach the desired 0 d which 
corresponds to X d = G(0 a ) arbitrarily fast as well. 

The reader might next note that in order to make this inverse kinematic procedure applicable to more general 
forms of robotic motion, it has to be “extended” to include inverse orientation information as well; i.e. solutions tor 0 4 , 
0 5 , and 0 6 of a general six link manipulator. However, the extension of the Figure 1 system to include orientation as 
well as position is a non-trivia! task, since (i) there is no 3-vector representation for orientation and (ii) even if there 
were, the Figure 1 system would then require an analytical expression tor the inverse of a corresponding (6x6) Jacobian, 
a formidable computational task. In light of these observations, we will now present, for the first time, a complete 
dynamical system solution to the inverse kinematic problem for both position and orientation. 

To begin, we first note that the orientation of (say) the tool frame relative to the fixed base frame can be, and often 
is, specified by an appropriate (3x3) orientation coordinate transformation matrix, often called a rotation nutirix , of the 
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fonn (using the notation in [1]): 


[a,n,s] 


a* "x s* 
3y Hy Sy 

a* n, s* 


where the orthogonal unit vectors a, n, and s represent the approach, normal, and sliding vectors associated with the 
orientation of the tool frame relative to some fixed base frame. Furthermore, since s can be obtained via the vector 
cross-product relationship: 

axn = s , (10) 

as described in [1], knowledge of a and n alone will uniquely specify orientation of the end effector. 

We next note that if 


represents the angular velocity of the tool frame, then it is not difficult to show, in light of Figure 3, that o can be 
represented by the sum of its ‘‘translational component” relative to the motion of a, namely (lie cross product axa, where 

a = — , and its “rotational component” relative, to the motion of a, namely the scalar velocity dot product n s multiplied 

by a; i.e. 

<o » axa + (n-s)a . ( 12 ) 

Furthermore, it now follows by expanding (12) in light of (9) that fi> is also given by the following matrix-vector product: 



Sx»x 

SySx 

■SA 

0 

-a* 

to = 

s x a y 

s y a y 

s,a y 

a* 

0 


Wz 

v* 

s z a. 

” a y 

a x 


The results which now follow build on the material presented in Section 4,3 of [1] which pertains to so-called 
spherical wrist manipulators . In such cases, (4.3.2) of [1] establishes the fact that 


Jp 0 0 


= JO = 


Jr Jr! 64 


or that the (6x6) Jacobian matrix associated with spherical wrist manipulators can be “triangularized”, with a (3x3) 
“positional” Jacobian associated with the velocity of the wrist origin relative to motion of the first three links, and Jr a 
(3x3) “orientation” Jacobian associated with the angular velocity of the end effector frame relative to the motion of the 
final three links. 
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(15) 


If we now “invert” (14), it follows that 


0 SB J -1 


t 


0 

-Jr'Vf* Jr 


Pm 

.00 J * 


or, in light of (13), that 


e 


J? 1 0 

-Jr'JrJp'JS 1 



(16) 


with the (6x9) “inverse” Jacobian, J|, given by die product of the (6x6) triangular inverse Jacobian defined by (15) and 
the (6x9) “block diagonal” matrix consisting of an upper left (3x3) identity matrix I 3 , and a lower right (3x6) F(0), as 
defined via (13). 


We next note that the 9-vector “configuration” 



G(0) 


(17) 


for a known G(*)> with corresponding 



(18) 


As defined, X completely specifies both the (wrist origin) position! and the (end effector) orientation of any given mani- 
pulator. 


Now consider the dynamical system depicted in Figure 4, which we claim “solves” the inverse kinematic problem 
associated with the complete configuration of six link, spherical wrist manipulators. In particular, the dynamical equa- 
tions associated with Figure 4 are 

e, = Ji(e,)K[x d -x,]. (19) 

with K a diagonal (9x9) gain matrix, and 


X, = G(0«) . (20) 

Since 6 S is also equal to Ji(0 s )X$> in light of (16) and (18), with X, arbitrary, (19) implies that 

X, = k[&-X,]. (21) 

or that the 9-vector X, is analogous to the 3-vector X, of (7). This in turn implies that X* will track the desired Carte- 
sian configuration X<j with an (arbitrarily fast) exponentially decaying error! As we noted earlier, it therefore follows that 
0 s (t) can be made to approach the desired 0 d which corresponds to X d = G(0 d ) arbitrarily fast as well. In other words, 
the Figure 4 dynamical system solves for the first time the complete inverse kinematic problem for virtually any six link , 
spherical wrist manipulator , 

Figures 5 and 6 depict actual simulated runs of the Figure 4 system for the PUMA 560 industrial manipulator, as 
mathematically described in [1], when the (end effector) position vector (p*,p y ,p 2 ) goes from (3.5, 2.5, 2.9) at t 0 « 0 to 
(1.5, 2.0, 4.4) at t f = 5 along a LSPB (Linear Segment with Parabolic Blend) trajectory* while the orientation of the end 
effector frame undergoes a simultaneous smooth transition for (n*, n y , n*, a*, a y , a J from (0, 0, -I, 0, I, 0) to (-1, 0, 0, 0, 0, 
-I) over the same 5 second lime interval. Only four of the nine elements of X are explicitly depicted, and in both cases, 


011ic term link space rather than joint space will be used here for reasons which are delineated in Section 1.4 of Ilf. 


f Of course, for spherical wrist manipulators, knowledge of the wrist origin position and a, the approach vector, directly implies knowledge of the 
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the initial conditions on 0, were appropriately set lu insure that X* (0) « Xd (0) . It might be noted that in the Figure 5 
tuns all nine of the nonzero, diagonal elements of K were set equal to 10, while these same nine elements were increased 
to 100 for the Figure 6 runs. The reader will note that a rather small error exists between the desired and simulated 
dynamical system configuration parameters depicted in the K«10 case. Moreover, this small error is essentially elim- 
inated by increasing the (elements of the) diagonal gain matrix K to 100, as depicted in Figure 6; i.e. the desired and 
simulated configuration parameters are so close that they are virtually undistinguishabie in this latter case! This, in turn, 
implies corresponding dynamical system link output displacement values which are ‘‘very close” to those which would 


mathematically solve the inverse kinematic question for the given, desired X* = 


Pwd 

n* 

a* 


, especially in the K»100 case. In 


summary, therefore. Figures 5 and 6 clearly illustrate the employment of the Figure 4 dynatnical system as a viable 
alternative technique for solving the inverse kinematic question for a large class of multidink manipulators . 


A number of observations are now in order relative to this dynamical system inverse kinematic solution. First of 
all, we note that 6, is also obtained as an output of our dynamical system solution without explicit knowledge or use of X 
! This could prove most useful in the implementation of a variety of control schemes which require desired link veloci- 
ties as well as positions; e.g. in relatively simple PID controllers, where D denotes the (time) derivative of the iink^posP 
tional drive signal. 


We next note that because of the spherical wrist assumption, we actually can determine an analytical expression for 
the (6x9) “inverse” Jacobian, J t (9), as defined by equation (16). For example, such an analytical expression is essen- 
tially given in Example 4.3.23 of [1] for the PUMA 560 industrial manipulator. Certain earlier reports and texts have 
implied that analytical expressions for J" 1 in the six link case are virtually impossible to obtain. In [If we show that this 
is not necessarily the case for spherical wrist manipulators, and here we exploit this observation to extend a three- 
dimensional inverse kinematic positional result to the more general and important, six-dimensional configuration case. 


We further note that the particular inverse kinematic (position and velocity) solutions we obtain via the dynamical 
system of Figure 4 will be unique , and will depend on the initial conditions associated with the system. Different initial 
conditions can be used to produce all of the solution sets associated with a given manipulator, if desired, or only the par- 
ticular one “best suited” to a specific task, such as (say) an arm right, elbow above trajectory for the PUMA 560 (see 
Figure 3.4.56 of [l]). 

We finally observe, again in light of Figures 5 and 6, that there is no need to sequentially solve a set of rather 
complex and time-consuming Atan2 functions associated with a given robot to obtain the inverse kinematic link displace- 
ments associated with a desired Cartesian configuration. Although the computational savings associated with the direct 
employment of the Figure 4 dynamical system, rather than the explicit solution of a sequential set of Atan2 functions, 
has yet to be completely determined, there is reason to believe that such savings can be rather significant. 


3. Practical Consequences to be Investigated 

There arc numerous practical consequences associated with the new computational inverse kinematic procedure 
which has just been outlined, and the primary puipose of this section will be to delineate some of them. To begin, we 
might again note the obvious, namely that the procedure can be directly utilized to produce desired link positional and 
velocity drive signals to the link motors which then might be controlled by any “standard procedure”, such as a unity 
feedback PID compensator, without the explicit evaluation of any analytical Atan2 functions. Of course, in such cases 
and in the others which we will outline in this section, it is important to realize that a flexible control computer must be 
employed in order to physically realize (say) the Figure 4 feedback system. In light of this observation, it is of interest 
to note that a truly significant amount of robotics development effort within LEMS at Brown University over the past 
year has focused on die development of one such flexible control computer for robotic applications, namely SIERA (Sys- 
tem for Implementing and Evaluating Robotic Algorithms). 

SIERA is a unique multiprocessor system composed of two subsystems-a tightly-coupled real-time servo system 
and a loosely coupled multiprocessor network (the “Armstrong system”), as depicted in Figure 7. A shared memory 


end effector position as well, as is shown in [I]. 

t Both references [1 I and [6] describe such LSPB trajectories. 
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interface allows communication between these two subsystems. The architecture is flexible enough to accommodate a 
variety of robots and sensors, since all robot dependent hardware is restricted to the robot interface board. Thus, we 
have been able to control the Unimation Puma 560 and the IBM 7565 robots that are currently in our laboratory. A 
detailed description of the SIERA hardware can be found in [4j. 

The SIERA operating system provides a flexible development system for research in robotic algorithms, without 
making the system too complex to be used for instructional purposes. This is accomplished by defining three different 
programming levels: i) the user level, which is analogous to a commercial system such as Unimatton’s VAL robot com- 
mand language, ii) the researcher level, which fulfills the main objective of SIERA by allowing any type of robotic algo- 
rithm to be added to the system, and iii) the expert level, which is used to add a new robot or to enhance the operating 
system. It should be noted that the operating system is also generally applicable since all (low-level) robot tasks are han- 
dled by interfxe routines written by an expert level programmer. Further details of the operating system and the pro* 
gramming levels can be found in [5]. 

Another potential use for our inverse kinematic procedure which has yet to be fully exploited is in the automatic 
avoidance of d^ccncratc configurations , such as those associated with Jacobian singularities. To be more specific, it is 
well known iIjl certain desired Carter. an trajectories may imply corresponding link trajectories for which |J(0)|, the 
determinant of the Jacobian, approaches zero. In such cases, excessive link velocities are required to produce seemingly 
well-behaved Cartesian motion. We feel that one way of automatically avoiding such degenerate configurations could be 
to physically restrict the magnitude that |J(G S )| can decrease to in either die Figure 1 or the Figure 4 system. Although 
such a procedure will not yield the desired Cartesian trajectories, hopefully it will yield “accept able 1 ’ Cailesian trajec- 
tories which are “close to” the specified ones. Some preliminary computer simulations bounding | J(0 4 )| have produced 
rather encouraging results, and one of the primary objectives of our continuing research will be to thoroughly investigate 
this and other automatic degenerate configuration avoidance techniques. 

Another potential use of our inverse kinematic procedure is that associated with redundant manipulators ; i.e. mani- 
pulators which have more degrees of freedom than are necessary to achieve (say) desired end effector orientations. To 
be more specific, it is well known that the inverse kinematic problem associated with redundant manipulators can have 
an infinite number of solutions, and the problem then becomes one of appropriately selecting the “best’* solution from 
this infinite set. It might be noted that one way of obtaining a variety of different link solutions, (say) in light of Figure 
1, is to employ “different right inverse’* Jacobians instead of the square r ! (G s ) depicted. Our investigations are continu- 
ing to determine how a “best right inverse** Jacobian might be selected and utilized in our computational inverse 
kinematic procedure in order to automatically yield a correspondingly “best’* inverse kinematic solution for redundant 
manipulators. 

Another potentially important application of our computational inverse kinematic procedure concerns its employ- 
ment in more sophisticated control strategics where knowledge of 0*(t), as well as 6^(0 and O^t), would be used. One 
such example is that associated with the inverse dynamic, feedforward compensation procedure outlined in Section 8.5 of 
H i. We have already conducted some preliminary simulations of an“extended“ version of the Figure l and Figure 4 
dynamical systems (“extended** by the addition of another parallel bank of integrators as well as appropriate feedback 
gain matrices) in order to produce 0 S as well as 6 S and G s . One such “extended’* system is depicted in Figure in its 
simplest {positional) form. The mathematical equations associated with such a dynamical system can directly be shown 
to imply an analogous linear, time-invariant, second order differential equation relationship between input X d (t) and out- 
put X„(0 , namely 

X s (t) + AX s (t) + KX s (t) = X„ft) ; (22) 

which can then be used to establish convergence relations between 0 s (t) and its derivatives and the desired 0 u (t) and its 
derivatives. Results in this area are still under development. In particular, we are currently working on a more complete 
mathematically understanding of the Figure 8 system, including the implications regarding the 0 s (t), 0,(0, and 0 s (t) thus 
obtained, when compared to the desired values of 0 d (t) and its derivatives in both the simple (positional) case depicted 
and the full six degree of freedom configuration case. Here again, our initial simulations have been encouraging and we 
are actively continuing these investigations. 
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4. Summary 


We have now outlined a new computational procedure for solving the inverse kinematic question for a large class 
of multi-link manipulators. Furthermore, we have mathematically established the “equivalence* ’ between this computa- 
tional procedure and the behavior of relatively simple first and second order, linear, time-invariant dynamical systems. 
We have indicated a number of potential practical consequences associated with the employment of this technique in 
robotic applications, namely: 

(i) its use in directly obtaining unique values for the inverse kinematic positions, velocities, and accelerations, 

(it) its potential for automatically avoiding degenerate configurations, 

(iii) its ability to produce the “best** inverse kinematic solutions for redundant manipulators, and 

(iv) its employment in more sophisticated motion control strategies# 

We have expended a considerable amount of time and effort within LEMS in constructing a genera! purpose, flexi- 
ble robot control system (SIERA) which can be used to thoroughly implement, test, and evaluate all aspects of our robot- 
ics research program, and we have two industrial manipulators (a PUMA 560 anthropomorphic robot and an IBM RS/I 
Cartesian robot) to employ in our studies. Our investigations are well underway, and we are very optimistic that 
significant new techniques for robot control and manipulation will result as a consequence of these investigations. 
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Spatially Random Models, Estimation 
and Robot Arm Dynamics 
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ABSTRACT 


Spatially random models provide an alternative to the snore traditionaLd^terministic models used to 
describe robot arm dynamics. These alternative models can be used to establish a relationship between 
the methodologies of estimation theory and robot dynamics* A of algorithms for many of the 

fundamental robotics problems of inverse and forward dynamics, inverse kinematics, etc. can be developed 
that use computations typical in estimation theory. The algorithms make extensive use of the difference 
equations of Kalman filtering and Bryson- Frasier smoothing to conduct spatial recursions. The spatially 
random models are very easy to describe and are based on the assumption that all of the inertial (D’Alembert) 
forces in the system are represented by a spatially distributed white-noise model. The models can also be used 
to generate numerically the composite multibody system inertia matrix. This is done without resorting to the 
I more common methods of deterministic modeling involving Lagrangian dynamics, Newton- Euler equations, 
etc. These methods make substantiai^uie of human knowledge in derivation and manipulation of equations 
of motion for complex mechanical systems. In contrast, with the spatially random models, more primitive 

V (i.e., simpler and less dependent on mathematical derivations) locally specified computations result in the 
emergence of a global collective system behavior equivalent to that obtained with the deterministic models. 

I. INTRODUCTION 

Recently, an equivalence has been discovered between estimation theory and recursive robot arm dy- 
namics [1], as summarized in the following table. / 


/ TABLE ! 

Equivalent Between Optimal Estimation 
/ and 

Recursive Robot Arm Dynamics 


ESTIMATION 


ROBOT DYNAMICS 

States 

x(*) 

Spatial Forces 

Co-States 

m 

Spatial Accelerations 

Measurements 

r(t) 

Joint Moments 

Transition Matrix 

4(M-1) 

Spatial Jacobian 

Process Error Covariance 

M(jfc) 

Spatial Inertia Matrix 

Known Input 

m 

Bias Spatial Force 

State-to-Output Map 

H(k) 

State-to-Joint-Axis Map 


A spatial force x(k) is a 6-dimensional vector consisting of three pure moment components and three 
force components. The argument k refers to a representative body & in a multibody system. Similarly, X(k) 
is a 6-dimensional vector of three angular acceleration components and three linear acceleration components. 
The joint moments r(k) are due to external sources acting at the joints. The spatial transition matrix serves 
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to propagate spatial forces within a body [1] in an inward direction from joint k — l to joint i. Its transpose 
serves to propagate spatial accelerations in an opposite direction. The 6-by~fl matrix M(k) represents the 
spatial inertia of bo dy * about joint k. The state- to-output map H(k) is a l-by-6 vector that projects the 
spatial force mio Us *oSmponeht along the joint axis. The bias force b(k) is due to nonlinear velocity and 
gravity dependent effects [1]. 

The spatial inertia matrix and the transition matrix associated with this system are defined as 

T‘0 

t) 

in which /(*) is the body k inertia about joint k; m(k) is the body k mass; L(k) is the vector from joint k 
to joint k - 2; and p(k) is the vector from joint k to the body k mass center. The symbol U denotes the 
3-by-3 identity. 

A spatially random state space model for the multibody system is 

*-(*) = *(M - l)*+(k ~ l) + W(*) (l.l) 


*+(*) = *-(*) ( 12 ) 

in which x~(*) is the value of the spatial force on the negative side of joint *, and x+(£r — I) in the value of 
the spatial force on the positive side of joint k — 1. The M +" superscript indicates that the corresponding 
force is evaluated at a point immediately adjacent to joint k and toward the base of the multibody system. 
Similarly, the *-* superscript indicates that the corresponding variable is evaluated on the negative side of 
joint k. Note that x+(* - 1) and z~(k) refer to spatial forces that are acting on body k due to the adjacent 
bodies Ir — 1 and k + l respectively. Equation (1.2) expresses continuity of the spatial force in crossing a 
joint connecting two adjacent bodies. 

The above is a linear model that reflects a balance of the forces that are acting on body *. The inertial 
forces are represented by a spatial white-noise process whose mean and covariance are 

EM*)) - H *) *** E[G(k)Q(k) T ] =. M{k) (1.3) 

with G(k) ss ui(k) - b(k). The mean value of the inertial force w (*) is set equal to the bias force &(*). 
The covariance of the inertial force is set equal to the spatial inertia matrix. The output, or measurement, 
equation 

r(fc) = H(k)z+(k) (1.4) 

completed a description of the stochastic model. In this model, the active joint moment r(k) plays the 
role of the measurement in a linear state space system. Since the joint moments are known exactly, the 
corresponding measurement equation is free of measurement noise. 

The above model can be cast in the more compact notation 

X~4>W and T = HX (1.5) 

where W % X % and T are the composite vectors W = (w(l),. . . ,w(N)], X = [x(l), . . . , z(N)\ and T = 
[r(l),,..,r(iV)J. Here, N represents the total number of bodies in the multibody system. The composite 
process error vector W has a mean and covariance given by 

E(W) = b and E{WW'] = Q (1.6) 
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where ft = [ft( 1), . » . ,ft(AQ]. The GN-by-6N block diagonal matrix Q k defined as Q =s dtay[A#(i), . . . , A# (JV)]. 
IU typical 6-by-fi diagonal block M(k) is the spatial inertia of body k. The matrix 4 is a causal (i.e., lower 
triangular) matrix defined as 

V 0 ... 

*(2,l) f/ ... 

#JM) #JV,2) ... 

The closely related composite state-to-output map H in (1.5) is defined as H as d*ay[//(l),..., J/(iV)]. 

This model is now used to investigate a number of relationships between estimation theory and robot 
arm dynamics. 

2. CONDITIONAL MEAN ESTIMATION 

The estimation problem to be solved here is to estimate the process error vector W and the state X % 
given the measurements T. This corresponds to the dynamics problem of finding the inertial forces (due 
to accelerations) and the spatial forces, given the joint moments. The optimal estimates are obtained by 
means of the conditional expectations E{W/T) and E(X/T). It is relatively simple to compute these two 
conditional expectations, although care has to be exercised due to the non-zero mean of the inertial force 
W. By methods outlined in [2], it can be established that 

E(X/T) = *ft + C(T - H<t>b) (2.1) 




in which G is the “Kalman” gain 

G = RH*(HRH*)~ l and R = *Q4> m (2.2) 

This is the estimate of the spatial forces given the applied joint moments. Note that the estimator equations 
have a predictor-corrector architecture. The prediction term h due to the bias force b in (2.1). This term 
“predicts” the cumulative spatial bias force on any given body due to the bias force acting on all of the 
preceding bodies. The covariance of the estimation error inherent in this “open-loop” predicted estimate is 

E[(X - #){X - $>)"] = W = R (2.3) 

The prediction term is said to be open-loop because it is based only on the system model and does not 
depend on the measurement 7\ The effect of measurements is accounted for in the correction term involving 
the Kalman gain in (2.1). The Kalman gain determines the weight of the correction term, when this is added 
to the prediction term, to arrive at the final state estimate E(X/T). The jV-by-7V matrix HRH * that needs 
to be inverted to compute the Kalman gain turns out to be the composite multi body system inertia matrix. 
To compute the covariance of the estimation error after correction has occurred, observe first that 

X - E(XfT) = </- GH)<p\V (2.4) 

is the estimation error. Its corresponding covariance is 

P = (!-GH)R(1-GHY (2.5) 


Alternatively, this becomes 

P = (l-GH)R- R(I - GH) m = R- RH'{HRN’)- l HR (2.6) 

Note that HP = 0, PH * = 0, HPH * = 0 which imply that the estimation error at the joints vanishes. This 
reflects the lack of measurement noise in the measurement Equation (1.4). 

The conditional- mean estimate for the inertial forces is given by 

E(W/T) - b + Q4T H*(H RH’)~ l (T— H<j>b) (2.7) 
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This estimate is made up of two elements. First is the element due to the bias foree b. Second is the element 
due to the active moments T. To examine these two effects more closely, define the joint angle accelerations 

as 

a = Af~ l (T — H+b) where Af =s HRH* (24) 

Observe that the matrix Af, whose inversion is required to compute the joint angle accelerations, is the 
composite multibody system inertia matrix. In addition, observe [1] that the joint angle accelerations s and 
the spatial accelerations A are related by 

A = (2.9) 

Based on these definitions, the estimate for the inertial forces becomes 

E{W/T) = b + Q\ (2.10) 

The covariance of the inertial force estimation error is obtained by arguments very similar to those used 
to arrive at (2.4). Observe first that W = W - E(W/T) = [7 - Q4>*H*(HRH')- X H4>)W is the estimation 
error. Its covariance is 

E[WW*] = Q - QPH'M-'HW (2.11) 

The foregoing are “batch” solutions to the estimation problem, in the sense that all of the measurements 
are processed simultaneously. This implies that the composite system inertia matrix must be inverted in a 
batch mode. An alternative is provided by the sequential solution outlined below. 

3. SEQUENTIAL ESTIMATION 

The sequential solution processes the measurements (the applied moments) one at a time. In doing this, 
it does not require numerical inversion of the AT-by-/f system inertia matrix. Instead, the inertia matrix is 
factored as 

Af = (/ + *)£>(/ + /T) (3.1) 

in which D is an if -by -JV diagonal matrix, and K is a lower-triangular matrix. The matrices K and D in this 
factorisation are generated using a suitably defined Kalman filter. This factorisation of a covariance into a 
product of a causal factor, a diagonal matrix, and the anti-causal adjoint factor is strongly reminiscent of 
the celebrated [5] Gohberg-Krein factorisation. Applications of this result to estimation problems have been 
investigated by Kaiiath [6]. Once this factorization of the system inertia matrix is achieved, the corresponding 
inverse can be computed easily. The central result is that 

.(/+/C)-V=/-X (3.2) 

where L is a lower- triangular causal matrix generated by the same Kalman filter that generates A. This 
implies that the inertia matrix inverse can be expressed as 

A* - 1 = (7 - L m )D~ l {I - L) (3.3) 

The central aim of this section is to outline how to obtain this result. Only the major results are 
presented. The detailed arguments leading to the results will be presented elsewhere by the author. 

Result 3.1. The state covariance matrix R = can be expressed as 

= r + (3.4) 

Here, is the system model matrix obtained by subtracting the 6N-by-6N identity from the matrix in 
(1.7). The matrix r is a 6JV-by-6iV block diagonal matrix r = dia^(r(l), . . . ,r(JV )] whose blocks r(k) satisfy 
the recursive relationships 

r + (0) = 0 

r-(k) = 0(M - 1 )r + (* - 1 )* T (k,k- 1) + M(k) (3.5) 

r+(fc) = r-(Jb) 

Define now the block-diagonal matrix P = d*ay[P(l), . ... , P(N )] whose diagonal blocks P(h) satisfy the 
discrete Riccati equation 

P~(k ) = *(k, k - l)P+(Jb - 1)* t (M - 1) + M(k) 

D{k) = H(k)P~(k)H T (k) (3.6) 

P+(k) = P~(k) - p-{k)H T (k)H(k)P~(k)/D(k) 
with the “initial” condition /^(O) = 0. 
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Remit 3.1 Tb m matrices R end P above a re related by 

R = P+*P+PV+*PHir l HPT ( 3 . 7 ) 

Remit 3.3. lie syatem iaertb a matrix AT factor* a* in (3.1), with the causal matrix K and the diagonal 
matrix D defined at - 

if = H*PH*D~ l and D = HPH’ (34) 

Define now the transition matrix 1>(k,m) by means of the Kalman filtering equations 

lKM) = / 

*(*-,* -i + ) = d(M-i) 

*(k+,k-)=i-g(k)H(k) 

in which 9 (h) is the Kalman gain 

,(*)«p-(*)ri T (*)D-»(*) 

Define also the related composite matrix 

0 0 ... 0 \ 

*( 2 , 1 ) 0 ... 0 

• • . * 

Wl) *<N, 2 ) ... 0 / 

These two definitions can he used to establish the following identity. 

Result 3.4. The “open-loop” and “closed-loop” transition matrices $ and ¥ are related by 

(3.12) 

where 0 = [tf (1), • • * , $(N)] is the matrix of Kalman gains. 

Result 3.5. The lower triangular factor I + K can he inverted as 

‘(J+K)- 1 ^/-! (3.13) 

in which L is the lower triangular matrix 

L = H*PH*D- X (3.14) 

This also implies that K .= L + KL, K = L + LK, and LK = KL. 

The above sequence of results is the necessary ingredient to establish the recursive factorization of 
the inverse of the composite system inertia matrix as in (3.3). 

4. FILTERING AND SMOOTHING 

Typically, the composite system inertia matrix is inverted to solve what is referred to as the forward 
dynamics problem. This problem consists of computing a set of joint angle accelerations given a corresponding 
set of applied joint moments. The joint angle accelerations a and the applied joint moments T are related 

by 

a = (/- L")D~ l (I — L)T (4.1) 

where a = [a(l), . . . , a(.V)] Ls the vector of joint angle accelerations. This states that the joint moments must 
be processed by means of a two-stage computation. The first stage represents filtering and is characterized 
by the factor (I — L), 

The second stage represents smoothing and is characterized by the factor (7 — L m ). 



(3.9) 

(3.10) 

(3.11) 
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Filtering. This stage produces an “innovations* process defined as 

e~ = (I -L)T (4.2) 

It produces also the filtered state estimate 

Z = ¥PH*D~ l T = VgT (4.3) 

The components z(k) of Z = [*(1), . . ... ,*(#)] satisfy the Kalman filter equations [1] 

*-(*) = *(*,* - l)x+(k - 1) + b(k) (4.4) 

*+<*) = z-(k) + g(k)e-(k) (4.5) 

in which e“(fc) are the elements of the innovations vector e" = [e”(l) f . . .,«*“(#)]. Multiplication of the 
innovations process by the inverse of the diagonal matrix D produces the residuals 

e*=:£r l e- (4.6) 

These residuals are processed in the smoothing stage that follows. 

Smoothing. This corresponds to multiplication of the residuals by the anti-causal factor ■(/■— L*) to 
obtain the jo, at angle accelerations, i.e., 

a = (4.7) 

A spatial difference equation which is based on (4.7) can be obtained by re-introducing the co-state variables 
defined earlier. The co-state variables A and the residuals e+ are related by 

A = ¥*J r« + (4,8) 

Use of this in (4.7) implies that 

« = «+-/ A (4.9) 

This last relationship expresses the joint angle accelerations in terms of the residuals and the co-state 
variables. Furthermore, (4.8) can be used to infer that the co-state variables satisfy the difference equation 

A+(Jfc-l) = * T (M-l)A-(fc) (4.10) 

A-(fc) = A+(fc) + H T (k)e+(k) (4.11) 

with the terminal condition A +(N) = 0. These equations are referred to as the Bryson- Frazier smoother 
equations [4]. Their application to problems in robot dynamics is discussed in more detail in [1]. 

5. COVARIANCE ANALYSIS 

The aim here is develop formulas to compute the covariance of several relevant quantities (state, state 
estimation error, innovations, etc.) discussed in previous sections. The stochastic model (1.5) is assumed as 
a starting point. As in earlier discussions, the results are stated without proof. 

Result 5.1. The composite system inertia matrix M is the covariance of the measurement process , i.e., 

Af = E(TT) = HRH* (5.1) 

This result has an interesting interpretation. It states that the collective system behavior, as represented 
by the system inertia, emerges from the covariance of the output T of the spatially random model (1.5). It 
therefore provides a means to compute the in rtia matrix numerically by direct simulation of the stochastic 
model. From such a simulation, the inertia matrix would emerge (without conducting the more traditional 
manual derivation of the equations of motion). 
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Result 5.2. The spatial inertia matrix P produced by the Riccati equation is equal to the covariance of 
the state estimation error, Le., 

E[(X - Z)(X - ZY) m P + *P + p#* (5.2) 

The corresponding mean-square estimation error is 

E[(X - zy (X - Z)] m Tr[P) (5.3) 

Result 5.3. Tie innovations process has a covariance given by 

E[(e-)(e-r] = D (5.4) 

Result 5.4* Tie covariance of the co-states is 

E(XX m ) = = A + A¥ + f * A (5.5) 

in which A = diay[A(l),.. . , A(JV)J. The diagonal blocks A(k) satisfy 

A-(Jb) = [/ - ?(ib)/f(k)) r A+(i)(/-i,(*)H(*)] + H T (k)H(k)/D(k) (5.6) 

A + (fc — 1) = 4> T (k,k - l)\~(k)<l>(k,k — 1) (5.7) 

with the terminal condition A + (iV) = 0. 

6, CLOSED-FORM INERTIA MATRIX INVERSE 
The foregoing results can be used to obtain in closed form the inverse of the composite multibody system 
inertia. This is done in terms of the covariance matrices P and A of the previous section. 

Result 0*1. Tie in verse of the system inertia matrix can be expressed as 

M~ l = D~ l +g*Ag + g***(Ag - H m D~ x ) + (g*A - D~ l N)ytg (6.1) 

Alternatively, it can be expressed as = D~ l HSH*D~ l where 

S = P + PAP -h P¥*(AP - I) + (PA — J)#P (6.2) 

This result is quite similar to that obtained in [i] by more detailed methods. The result has an interesting 
potential application in robot dynamics analysis and in control design. The equations of motion for the 
multibody system representing a robot arm are typically written, neglecting bias forces and accelerations 
due to nonlinear velocity and gravity dependent effects, in the form 

A/a af (6.3) 

where a is the set of joint angle accelerations, and T is the set of applied joint moments. The primary 
reason for the widespread use of such an equation is that many of the known methods for deriving equations 
of motion result in a matrix equation of this form. The equation consistently involves the presence of a 
composite system inertia matrix. There is, however, nothing intrinsic m the multibody dynamics problem 
that would make the presence of an inertia matrix in the equations of motion completely inevitable. In 
fact, Result 6.1 shows how to compute the inverse of the inertia matrix directly, without having to evaluate 
the inertia matrix first and then having to invert it. It is therefore possible, by using this result, to arrive 
directly, without numerical inversion of the inertia matrix, at a set of motion equations of the form 

a ss A/~ l T (6.4) 

This is potentially a very useful result, since the system in (6.4) is much easier to work with, in simulation 
and control design, for instance, than the equivalent system in (6.3). 
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7. CONCLUDING REMARKS 

The use of spatially distributed random models has been explored in analyzing robot arm dynamics. 
Based on such models a previously undiscovered relationship has been established between estimation theory 
and recursive robot arm dynamics. Many of the fundamental problems in robot dynamics can be approached 
using the techniques of estimation theory. The interaction between these two areas has not been recognized 
before and leads to many useful insights, such as the equivalence of covariance and spatial inertia. The 
numerical properties of the new algorithms emerging from the estimation approach to robot dynamics are 
under investigation. 
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Telerobotic 



Abstract 

The goal of this research is to achieve very intelligent telerobotic controllers which are capable of receiving high* 
level commands from the human operator and implementing them in an adaptive manner in the object/task/raanipulator 
workspace. presents initiatives by the authors at Integrated Systems, Inc. to identify and develop the key 

technologies necessary to create such a flexible, highly programmable, telerobotic controller^ The focus of the discussion is 
on the modeling of insertion tasks in three dimensions and nonlinear implicit force feedback control laws which incorporate 
tool/ workspace constraints. Preliminary experiments with dual arm beam assembly In 2D are presented. 


*** 

E>le increased space assembly, servicing, and repair. Specific 


I. Introduction 

In the future, telerobotic manipulators will be used to < 
goals, as determined by NASA, are: 

1) “to decrease mission operations manpower by ^percent, 

2) to replace 50 percent of extravehicular activity (EVA) with telerobotics, and 

3) to enable remote (e.g. geosynchronous, earth orbit and polar orbit) assembly, servicing, and repair through tele- 

robotics" [1]. / 

In order to satisfy the above requirements for telerobotics, significant improvements in manipulator control will be 
necessary. Telerobotic assembly requires powerful locally autonomous control laws for l)task completion in the presence of 
disturbances and sensor errors 2) control of position and force for trajectory guidance 3) task completion .vithout continuous 
operator supervision. The last is especially important for long distance tasks (such as Mars exploration) where the time delays 
involved in receiving sensory information or relaying earth- based control signals make traditional teleoperation unsuitable. 
Furthermore, an interface for expert system planners and/or human interaction will be necessary so that the system is flexible 
to various levels of human supervision. 

Previous work in tfie general ar«*a of robotics has focused on a decompositon of robot control into trajectory planning 
and servocontrol to the preplanned wire in statespace. A logical extension of this work approaches the problem with real-time 
expert systems to formulate the planned trajectory “m-ihe-loop", Expert systems “in-the-loop” will be much more powerful 
with more'sophisticated control algorithms as a foundation. Namely, analytic, optimization based, “trajectory feedback” , 
nonlinear control laws whose performance index and time phasing are controlled by a combination of expert systems and the 
human operator. 

The effort described beiow involves fundamental nonlinear control laws valuable in dual arm coordination. These 
approaches to dextrous, coordinated motion were evaluated in a new highly flexible simulation environment [2|. The authors 
have modeled two 3DOF planar robots, performing a beam assembly task. Two dimensonal plots and figures illustrate by 
comparative results the sensitivity of performance to the control law structure. Reasonable long term research conclusions 
will be 


a) which control approaches are most reasonable 

b) what level of actuator/sensor performance is required to do meaningful experiments well with these control laws, 
and 


t Manager, Aircraft and Robotics Control Systems Division 
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e) what are the controller Architecture issues to implement such control laws. 

We first describe the modeling, then various control structures followed by a discussion of the experimental results. 


II. Dual Arm Modeling 


Modeling and Simulation Tools 

The following research was carried out using MATRIX*/ AR (Automation and Robotics Modeling and Simulation 
Package)(2|. This tool provides a flexible modeling and simulation environment for manipulators, actuators, and control laws. 
Figure 1 is a flowchart for the use of MATR1X*/AR. Model creation is initiated by using the menu-driven RUI (Robotic 
User Interface) to specify the geometric, inertial, and functional specifications of the manipulator. The RUI creates a robotic 
database from the given and computed data. This data is accessed by command files which build a kinematic and dynamic 
model of the manipulator using the recursive Newton- Euler approach. This model is created in SYST£M.BUILD|3|, a 
simulation/integration package where linear, nonlinear, and multirate systems and controllers can be modeled quickly and 
easily in a block diagram format. Figure 2 shows the inverse dynamic model of the PUMA 560 with blocks for the base, arm, 
wrist, and end effector. The blocks are nested, so that the block fo. vhe arm contains blocks for link l, link 2, and link 3, each 
of which contains a dynamic, kinematic, and actuator block. By using input Hags, the PUMA block can be used to obtain 
kinematic, dynamic, and inverse dynamic information. Suitable control laws can be generated by using classical and modern 
control design techniques available in MATRIX*/ AR. The plant and control models are combined in an overall system which 
Is then simulated. Post-processing animation capabilities are used to visualise the success or failure of a particular controller. 


Manipulator Robot Models 

Each of the two robot! : manipulators modeled in this study is a three DOF articulated arm. The arms are made 
up of three rigid links connected through one prismatic and two revolute joints. Since the first and second joint axes are 
perpendicular, and the second and third are parallel, each arm moves in a plane with one translational and two rotational 
degrees-of-freedom. A schematic of an arm is shown in Figure 3. 

The 3- DOF planar manipulators are identical, with the physical characteristics shown in Table 1> 



Figure I. MATRfX x /AR Design Flowchart. 


Space Assembly Beam Model 

The mating of two Jong slender beams was chosen as a suitable test for the proposed control algorithms. The beams 
were sized relative to the arms to simulate a trma assembly scenario. The beams, as well as the manipulators, have a 
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Figure 2. Model of PUMA 560. 


cylindrical (hollow) shape with the dimensions shown in Table 1. 

The dual arm configuration, complete with beams, is shown in its initial position in Figure 4. The arm and beam 
on the left with the socket will be referred to as Manipulator 1, and those on the right with the peg as Manipulator 2. The 


Table 1 

3-DOF Planar Manipulator Physical Characteristics. 


Geometric 

Properties 

Link 1 

Link 2 

Link 3 

Beam 

Joint Type 

Swivel 

Sliding 

Hinge 

n/a 

Length (m) 
Cylinder: 

.2 

.4 

.4 

1 

Inner Radius (m) 

.046 

.0335 

.0335 

.023 

Outer Radius (m) 

Inertial 

Properties 

.050 

.0375 

.0375 

.025 

Mass (Kg) 
Inertias (Kg-m 2 ): 

.724 

1.07 

1.07 

.905 

/** 

.0017 

.0014 

.0014 

.0005 

Anr 

.0032 

.0149 

.0149 

.0757 


.0032 

.0149 

.0149 

.0757 


desired goal involves inserting a p^g on the left end of the second beam into the hole in the middle of the first beam. 


Dual Arm Constraint Model 


Simulating closed dynamic chains, such as the dual arm manipulators during an assembly task, is a difficult problem. 
The collisions which occur during insertion result in abrupt changes in the motion (velocity) states. These discontinuities 
cause problems for the integration package. The problem is dealt with in this research by using a compliant model, since 
there is, naturally, compliance in any mechanical mechanism. For this work, the first arm, second arm, and second beam 
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Are treated as being rigid. The hole and the second beam are compliant, generating an opposing force linearly proportional 
to the amount of deflection caused by the inserting peg upon collision. Since computer CPU time is dependent upon the 
“stiffness” of the equations, preliminary tests are run using relatively low spring constants. The results described below are 
in this category, with spring gains of 1000 N/m. 


III. Dual Ann Control 

This section gives an overview of the various aspects of the control approaches investigated on a dual arm experiment. 



Figure 4 . Lual Arm Configuration. 


3.1 Control Design 

The performance of a robotic manipulator in a compliant task, such as peg insertion, greatly depends on the choice of 
control used. A one-step control law based on previous research [4] was used for the beam assembly problem described above. 
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The advantage of this scheme over typical hybrid force/position control is that the control law works for both constrained 
and unconstrained motion; thus, the peg does not need to be in close proximity to the hole initially. A brief description of 
the control law is presented below. 

Nonlinear Control 

The equation of the motion of the end effector in cartesian space is given by 

A (x)i 4*/*(*,x) + p(x) = F (1) 

where x is a vector of position and orientation, p(z,x) contains the Coriolis and centripetal terms, and p(x) contains the 
gravity terms. A nonlinear control law can be used to globally linearise equation (1) [5]. The result is a linear system of the 
form 


$ -ft. (2) 

Multiplying (2) on both sides by A(x) and adding p(z,z) 4* p(x) gives 

A(x)x + m(x,x) 4- p(x) m A(x)F« + , x) 4* p(x) 

Letting F = A(x)F c + p(x, x) 4* p(i) = A(x)F« 4* Fd, where Fd = p(z,x) 4* p(x), the feedback is composed of two components: 
a component containing the feedback law designed for the linear system (2), and a nonlinear decoupling component based on 
the nonlinear terms of (1). it is important to note that exact nonlinear control requires a precise model of the manipulator. 

Constrained Motion Control 

Control in the presence of constraints was based on research done by Ish- Shalom [6]. The method involves specifying 
a task constraint and then using that constraint as the optimization criterion for a linear quadratic optimal control design. 
For example, the constraint on the end effector force and velocity 


/ • V as 0 

describes sliding along a surface. A linear quadratic controller can be designed to satisfy this constraint. It is based on 
minimizing the performance index 


j = ||/-«|| s = v T n{j)v 


and is derived for system (2) with the following result [4j: 

F c = -Kx 


K = [K P K.\ 

»l° £*(/)] 


where K p is positional feedback, is velocity feedback, a is a constant, and 


m = 


a 

h i* 

La/- 


n 



>0 


V/ 6 R* 


Note that the force is controlled implicitly through the velocity feedback. 


Unconstrained Motion Control 

Control in the absence of constraints can be determined by using linear quadratic optimal control. The solution for 
system (2) will provide position and orientation control for the manipulator. 
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3J Du * i Arm Beam Assembly Control Strategies 

The three control laws described above were combined and used with the dual arm configuration described in chapter 
2. Three preliminary control strategies, shown in Tfcbie 2, were chosen to determine preliminary conclusions on the importance 
of implicit force control and relative vs. global cooperative control schemes. 


Table 2 

Dual Ann Control Strategies Simulated 



Control 

Strategic* 

# 

arm 1 

( Socket Receptor) 

arm 2 

(Insertion Peg) 

■ 

NL 

global servo 

NL-force 
global servo 


NL-force 
global servo 

NL-force 
global servo 

1 

NL-force 
global/ 
local servo 

NL-force 
global servo 


A global servo means the control is servoing to a point in inertial space. A local servo means that one arm servos 
relative to the other arm. The nonlinear aspect is what is often called the coupled torque method, and the force control is 
all implicit based on the constraint modeling described above. The next section describes the motivation for these strategies 
and experimental simulation results. 

XV. Dual Arm Simulation Results 

The first experiment tests the performance of control laws without coordination. The second experiment adds implicit 
force control to give a local coordination effect, and the third shows how significant passing information on the other arm’s 
activity is to accomplish a coordinated assembly task. 

Experiment 1 Objectives end Results 

In experiment 1 both arms were servoed to a globally defined position and orientation. The defined position for 
both arms corresponds to the base point of the hole in the beam attatched to arm 1. Arm 2 was controlled by the combined 
controller as described above. Arm 1 however, did not have implicit force control. The simulation results are shown for 
successive time frames in Figure 5. Note that the initial contact of arm 2 onto arm 1 caused significant deflection, so that 
mating was only possible after a second attempt. 

Experiment 2 Objectives end Results 

Experiment 2 was the same as the experiment 1 with the exception that arm 1 was given implicit force control. 
As can be seen in Figure 6, the mating was accomplished in the first try. This is due to the cooperative motion of the 
manipulators after contact, even though they had no information about each others positions and were servoed to a globally 
defined point in space. The presence of the implicit force in arm 1 caused that arm to move in the positive z direction after 
being hit by arm 2 (perpendicular to the direction of the external force) rather than in the -x direction as before. Thus, local 
relative movement (away from the defined servo point) oecured with arm 1 which allowed the two beams to mate faster and 
then travel back together to the global servo point. 

Experiment 3 Objectives end Results 

Experiment 3 was the same as experiment 2 with the exception that arm 1 was given information about the z 
component of the peg’s location (attatched to arm 2). Ann 1 was thus servoed globally in the x direction and relatively (to 
arm 2) in the z direction. As can be seen in Figure 7, faster mating was obtained due to global movement of arm 1. 
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Simulation Experiment Summary and Conclusions 

It should be noted that the above experiments represent preliminary results run under idealized conditions. The 
nonlinear control was exact and the hole was modeled compliantly as a spring system, allowing the manipulator to penetrate 
the first beams surface and then apply a point force proportional to the maximum penetration. These simulations were 
designed, however, to illustrate the potential benefit of using nonlinear implicit force feedback. Two key observations can be 
made. 

First, the presence of implicit force feedback in both arms demonstrated how the two arms were capable of moving 
cooperatively without any knowledge of each other. The implicit force feedback allowed local movement about the globally 
defined servo point, which resulted in cooperative relative movement for the arms. This is extremely valuable since this can 
compensate for sensor inaccuracies in specifying and measuring the global servo point. 

Second, as should be obvious, giving one or both arms information about each other, such as positional information, 
allows a greater degree of cooperation in the assembly task. Thus, future research will concentrate on using cooperative 
schemes, such as dual arm one-sided optimal guidance, to increase the amount of cooperation between the two arms. 

V. Summary 

This paper has outlined teierobotic research in progress at Integrated Systems. The emphasis on the work has been 
to develop goal directed guidance laws which provide a more powerful framework for teierobotic planners and teleoperator 
controllers to interface. Preliminary work has been done to test the concepts by simulation, using flexible automation 
modeling and control tools developed at Integrated Systems. 

The dual arm control laws tested show that the control strategy is very important for assembly operations and could 
be of great benefit to NASA’s space bound manipulators. Since there is a major need for telerobots to possess significant 
decision-making capabilities before they can be used extensively in remote and hazardous situations, it will be valuable in 
the industrial and nuclear environments as well. 
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Figure 5 ). Experiment 1 Results - Global Servoing With One-Sided Implicit Force Coordination (see Table 2) 
a) 0-1.75 secs, b} 2*25-3.25 secs, c) 3.75-6.0 secs, d) 6.75-9 secs. 
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Figures). Experiment 2 Results - Global Servoing With Two-Sided Implicit Force Coordination (see Table 2) 
a) 0-1.75 secs, b) 2.25-3.25 sees, c) 3.75-6.0 sees, d) 6.75-9 see s. 
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Figure 7c). 


Figure 7 ). Experiment 3 Results - Global and Local Servoing With Two-Sided Implicit Force Coordination (see Table 2) 
a) 04.75 secs, b) 2.25-3.25 secs, c) 3.75-6.0 secs. 
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i. Abstract 


A general purpose six-axis robotic manipulator controller was designed and Implemented to 
serve as a research tool for the investigation of the practical and theoretical aspects of 
various control strategies In robotics. A 80236-based Intel System 310 running the Xenix 
operating servo software as well as the higher level software (e.g. kinematics and path 
planning). A Multibus compatible interface board was designed and constructed to handle I/O 
signals from the robot manipulator’s joint motors . 

From the design point of view, the universal controller is capable of driving robot 
manipulators equipped with O.C. joint motors and position optical encoders. To test its 
functionality, the controller is connected to the joint motor O.C. power amplifier of a PUMA 
560 arm bypassing completely the manufacturer-supplied Unimation controller. A controller 
algorithm consisting of local P0 control laws was written and installed into the Xenix 
operating system. Additional software drivers were implemented to allow ap 
access to the interface board. AH software was written in the € language. 


2. Introduction * 

Robots are becoming increasingly prevalent in the Industrial workplace , as well as creating an Industry of 
their own. This new Industry is both driving and being dpfven by new technologies. New materials. Improved 
mechanical designs, and faster controller electronics ape running into the limitations of traditional control 
techniques. Thus, theoretical work to overcome theseynmltations is urgently needed. Much of the theoretical 
work is being carried out in academic research institutions. However, there is often a significant gap between 
the results of theoretical studies based on simulations and the verification based on actual implementation. 
Industry is often reticent to try untested theopsrical results, preferring the time- tested, sub-optimal control 
techniques of the past, possibly sacrificing substantial performance Improvements. A credible testing ground 
for new control techniques is needed to bridal the gap between theory and application. 

f 

The Robotics Research laboratory at /ne University of California, Davis, has a Unimation PUMA 560 robot arm 
representative of a large and popular ejlss of modern industrial manipulators. The PUMA arm is controlled 
tn rough the sophisticated robot language, VAL-II. The user only has access to the arm through high level 
’move- type* commands. He therefore l}4s little control of the actual arm trajectory and no control over the low 
level motor servo loops. In typical Industrial applications, the inability to alter low level functions of the 
controller does not represent a functional limitation. To the contrary. It actually affords both the arm and 
the operator a fair degree of protection and safety. The academic researcher, however. Is prevented from using 
the arm to test and demonstrate new control strategies and is forced to rely on computer simulation. 


3. Objective » / 

/ 

The objective of this project was to design and implement a ccmputer based robotic controller which allows 
the researcher to write programs and Implement algorithms which control the robot arm from the lowest level of 
the closed-loop servo system to the higher levels of kinematics, dynamics, path planning and robot language 
[11]. The use of a familiar software environment was chosen with the Intent of making the user Interface as 
clean and simple as possible. 

The scope of this project is limited to the design and implementation of a controller consisting of (1) the 
Joint Interface Board electronics, and (2) the operating system interface to this hardware. A simple low level 
6^jo1nt P.I.D. (Proportional ^Integral derivative) controller is implemented and presented to serve as both a 
functional test of the system and as an application example. The topics of joint kinematics and other high 
level application software are beyond the scope of this project as is the advanced control law design. 
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4. The Controller System 

The controller presented here Is designed around an Intel 310* 80286-based, microcomputer [2] running the 
UNIX-like operating system* XENIX [3]. A signal Interface board was designed and constructed to provide the 
Interface between the microcomputer and the joint motors of the arm. The Unlmatlon controller, supplied as part 
of the PUNA 560, was modified to serve two low level functions: as a convenient access point for the joint 

feedback signals from the arm and as a multi-channel power amplifier drive the joint motors. All other 
electronics In the Unlmatlon multi-channel power amplifier to drive the joint motors. All other electronics In 
the Unlmatlon controller are by-passed; closed-loop control Is done In the Intel-based controller described 
here. The controller system Is depicted by the block diagram shown In Figure 1. 

A single 80286 CPU running at 6 MHz 1s used to execute both high level {e.g. kinematics) and low level 
(e.g. joint servo loops) control software. At a typical sampling rate of 100 Hz, about 30% of the CPU time Is 
required to execute the six P.I.D. controllers Implemented in the design example. The remaining CPU tine 1s 
available for application programs and the operating system. The Interface board Itself Is useful In systems 
with sampling rates over 2 KHz. However, to utilize this speed, additional CPU power Is required. 


5. System Design Requirements 

Two basic elements constitute the controller system designed and Implemented In this project: a digital 

computer and special purpose Interface hardware. The digital computer performs all the control functions, from 
the joint motor servo control law to the higher levels of coordinated joint motion. The Interface hardware 
function Is to provide the basic link between the computer and the physical signals required to control the 
robot arm. 

5.1 The D.C. Servo Motor Position Measurement 


The control of the robot arm Is equlvalant to the control of the joint motors. In this controller, D.C. 
servo motors are assumed to be equipped with potentiometer and/or Incremental encoder position feedback devices. 
It Is also assuned that the D.C. motor can be driven by an analog (voltage) signal buffered by an appropriate 
external power amplifier (servo motor amplifier). The Unlmatlon PUMA 560 arm has six geared D.C. servo motors 
with both encoder and potent! omenter position feedback elements and It Is considered to be prototypical of the 
class of* manipulators considered in this project. 

Each motor. In general » does not directly drive a manipulator joint, but is typically connected through a 
gear train requiring a multiple number of motor revolutions to drive the joint through Its operating range as 
shown In Figure 2. In the configuration assumed In this project, feedback elements are directly attached to 
the motor, not the actual joint member. Joint position Is Inferred from the motor position. This requires that 
absolute motor position must be measured over multiple revolutions. In the PUMA arm, both a geared (i.e. multi- 
turn) potentiometer and an Incremental shaft encoder are connected to the motor shaft to collectively supply 
this data. The Incremental encoder is used to accurately measure both the relative motor position over an 
arbitrary number of rotations and the absolute mdtor position modulo one rotation. The geared potentiometer 
Is used to measure the approximate absolute motor angle over the several revolutions needed to drive the joint 
through its range. Once the absolute motor angle has been determined, only the relative data supplied by the 
encoder is needed. 

The Incremental encoder, which is directly attached to the motor, generates two types of data: (1) high 

resolution quadrature signals which are decoded into relative (Incremental) angular displacement information and 
(2) an Index pulse which is produced once per revolution and can be used to accurately define the absolute 
angular position of the motor modulo 360° (Figure 2). 

The geared potentiometer supplies indirect, low resolution absolute joint position data. The gear ratio of 
the potentiometer is designed so that when the joint is driven between its mechanical limits, the pot wiper 
rotates within its mechanical limits (less than 360°). logical ly, this pot could have been attached directly to 
the robot joint. For manufacturabil i ty considerations, the pot has been included in the motor assembly. 

Once the absolute motor position has been determined, it is continuously updated (incremented or decre- 
mented) by the data from the incremental shaft encoders. As long as the electronics are not interrupted (e.g. 
power-down) the data from both the geared pot and the encoder* s index pulse are not used. The difficulty is the 
initial determi nation of the absolute motor position is rather involved, and will now be discussed. 

When the absolute motor position is unknown, the potentiometer wiper voltage can be measured and the 
absolute motor position estimated. Once estimated, further position measurement can be made by monitoring the 
relative position data from the incremental encoders. While the incremental data is very accurate, the absolute 
position can only be as good as the Initial estimate. The standard technique to obtain an accurate measurement 
of the initial absolute position is as follows. First, the motor is driven until the encoders Index pulse is 
found. At this point the absolute position is known to be an exact multiple of 360°. Next, the potentiometer 
voltage is measured to give the approximate absolute position. Combining the approximate absolute position with 
the certain knowledge that the position is an exact multiple of 360®, the exact absolute can then be derived. 

The above explanation serves to demonstrate the basic idea and what sort of precision is required. For 
analysis, the actual parameters of the PUMA 560 joint motors are used to determine the system specifications and 
Joint Interface Board requirements. 
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5.2 A Typical D.C. Servo Motor 

The PUMA 560 servo motors are integral packages which contain four basic components: (I) a D.C, motor; 

(2) an electric brake; (3) an optical incremental encoder; and (4) a geared-down potentiometer. The currents 
activating the motor and the electric brake are the Inputs while the encoder and the potentiometer signals are 
the outputs. The basic functions needed to operate the motor system are described below. 

5.2.1 Reading the Incremental Encoder 

The incremental encoder has three output signals: channels A, 8* and the Index pulse. Channels A and B 

are used to determine both the amount and direction of rotation In discrete steps. The index pulse produces a 
single short pulse each motor revolution which can be used by the system to determine the absolute angle of the 
motor and, with the addition of the potentl ometer data, can be used to determine absolute position (described 
above) . 

The output states of channels A and 8 are used to detect relative motion (rotation) of the motor shaft and 
In turn, the joint Itself. How this is done is well-known and is not described here. 

5.2.2 Countl ng the State Changes 

The Incremental encoders on the PUMA 560's motors produces 1000 state transitions per revolution, except 
for the shoulder joint (#2) which produces 800 transitions. The motor (with the encoder directly attached) 
rotates from 40 to 60 times during full joint travel (depending on the joint), corresponding to 40,000 to 60,000 
state changes per complete joint motion. It Is convenient If the hardware keeps count of the total joint range. 
This way the total joint motion may be read directly from the hardware counters. 16-bit counters have a maximum 
count of 65,532 and are sufficient to keep track of the joint motors of the PUMA arm. However, It is not 
essential for the hardware to count the entire joint range. In a sampled data system, the software can keep 
track of total joint motion, using the hardware only to count the relative motion which has occurred between 
samples. If the hardware count is used In this manner, the absolute motion is limited only by software and the 
Incremental motion between samples Is limited to motion of ± 32K pulses. 

5.2.3 Reading the Potentl ometers 

The potentiometers Incorporated into the PUMA 560 joint motors are connected between +5 volts and ground. 
Rotating the pot through 360° produces a proportional voltage output from 0 to 5 volts (e.g. , 90° produces 1.25 
volts, 180° produces 2.5 volts, etc.). These pots have been geared so that they rotate somewhat less than 360° 
for a complete joint movement; depending on the joint, full joint travel may produce as little as 200* of 
potentiometer motion. This restricted travel corresponds to a change In pot voltage of about 2.78 volts. If 
the joint produces 60 Index pulses (l.e, 60 motor rotations) per full joint motion, the pot voltage must be 
measured to an absolute accuracy of 1/60 th of 2.78 volts (0.046 volts) In order to determine the motor shaft 
angle to within one revolution. 

An Analog to Digital Converter (ADC) Is used to measure the pot voltages. It must be able to measure a 
voltage which spans a 0 to 5 volt range, and must have a resolution and accuracy of better than U.046 volts over 
this range. This corresponds to a full-scale resolution of 0.92%. A seven-bit ADC has a resolution of 0.78% 
and is sufficient for this voltage measurement. 

Since the potentiometers are not part of the dynamic control scheme presented here, there is no constraint 
on the conversion speed. For the PUMA arm, both speed and resolution requirements of the ADC are easy to meet. 
However, to make the system more flexible, other possible applications should be considered. It Is often the 
case where a symmetrical voltage signal (say -5 to +5 volts) needs to be measured and fast conversion time can 
make dynamic control systems with analog feedback elements possible. Furthermore, since fast (30 microsecond) 
12-bit ADCs with input range of ±5 volts are conveniently available and at reasonable cost, this higher 
performance device was chosen. 

5.2.4 Ori vi ng the Motor 

The drive current and voltage needed by a D.C. motor depends on the size and type of motor used; no 
solutfon is appropriate for all motors. It is therefore considered Impractical to include the power amplifier 
as part of the design. The important requirement Is how to drive these power amplifiers. 

In general, two standard techniques for supplying the current needed for driving D.C. servo motors are 
commonly used: linear amplifiers and pulse width modulated (PWM) amplifiers. Each have advantages but the 

Important fact to consider is that they both are controlled by a simple analog voltage. 

In the particular case of the PUMA 560 arm, the Unlmation PUMA controller's power amplifiers can be 
conveniently used because they have been designed explicitly to drive the PUMA 560 joint motors. Using this 
controller also makes the external connection to the arm joint motors simple and straightforward. Additionally, 
the Unlmation amplifier has several useful safeguards which automatically shut the amplifier off to prevent 
damage to the arm. 

Power amplifiers are controlled by analog voltages, and to generate these voltage outputs from a digital 
controller a Digital to Analog Converter (DAC) must be used. Three basic specifications must be considered: 

(1) voltage swing; (2) resolution (number of bits); and (3) the accuracy. Commercially available power 
amplifiers typically require a voltage input of -10 volts to +10 volts. This also corresponds to typical DAC 
device output characteristics, and the input specifications of the Unlmation controller's power amplifier. 
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Selection of resolution and accuracy Is more difficult, 8-bit corresponds to a resolution of one part In 256 
(0.39%), 10-blt corresponds to one part in 1024 (0.098*), and 12-bit corresponds to one part in 4096 (0.024%). 

A 10-bit unit was chosen and considered to be a reasonable compromise between price and performance. 

5.2.5 Releasing the Brake 

The brake Is used to lock each joint In position when the servo motor Is turned off and Is necessary to 
keep the arm from collapsing. The brake is much like a 0.C. relay. When 0.C. current passes through the coil 
(an electromagnet), the brake plate Is retracted from the friction plate allowing the motor to rotate. When no 
current Is flowing In the brake coll, the brake plate Is forced Into contact with the friction plate by 
compression springs and the motor cannot rotate. On the Unimate controller, the brake release current Is 
supplied whenever the •arm power* is on. This Is a fall-safe system. When the servo power (to the motors) Is 
turned on, the brakes are released. When the arm power is switched off, the brakes are automatically applied, 
holding the joint in place. 

5.2.6 Other I/O Requl rements 

The Joint Interface Board must not only accommodate the joint motor signals but must also provide the host 
computer with additional functions to allow all subsystems to be Integrated Into a complete controller. 

Included in the design are (1) a digital timer and associated interrupt circuitry, and (2) 24 bits of genera? 
purpose I/O lines. 

5.3 Host Computer Requirements 

The selection of a suitable host computer is very Important. The machine must not only be capable of 
meeting basic execution speed and I/O requirements, but should also be able to support the software tools needed 
to implement a controller. In this section both the host computer hardware and software are discussed. 

5.3.1 The Computer : Intel System 310 

The Intel System 310 microcomputer was used because It satisfies the above criteria. It is based on the 
Intel 80286 16-bit microprocessor [4]; the system also comes equipped with an 80287 floating point math co- 
processor [5]. It is a Multibus based system [61, a bus standard which is particularly popular In the area 
of Industrial automation. A wide variety of interface board products. Including memory, I/O, and blank proto- 
type boards, are available from Intel and third party vendors. A standard Multibus board is comparatively larg« 
which allows complex circuits to fit onto a single board, allowing the use of a single bus Interface circuit. 

All the hardware for the Joint Interface Board was able to fit on a single board. 

5.3.2 The Operating System Choice : XENIX 286 

The Intel 310 can run several operating systems: the ubiquitous I8M PC*s MS-DOS, the UNIX-like XENIX 

system O.S., and the real-time, multi-tasking systems RMX-86 and RMX-286. 

XENIX was chosen to be the operating system of this project's implementation. A substantial learning 
effort is required to become proficient with an unfamiliar operating system and new software tools. XENIX 
minimizes this obstacle; many researchers are familiar with UNIX and need little time to master XENIX. Those 
unacquainted with UNIX can be motivated to learn XENIX since this knowledge Is useful on many other systems. 

This is a very Important consideration on short term projects where learning a new operating system may require 
more time than the experiment Itself, 

The XENIX operating system is Microsoft's licensed version of UNIX III with some of the Berkeley Software 
Distribution (BSD) enhancements (e.g. *v1* and the C-shell), and several of their own enhancements. It is a 
multi-user system. UNIX is a very powerful environment for developing software and is widely used in the 
academic and research communities. The disadvantage is that it was not designed for real-time applications. 
Details of the techniques used to construct a real-time controller for our purpose are given later. 


6. The Design 

This section details the design and implementation of the above specifications. The discussion is divided 
into three sections: (1) the hardware design of the Joint Interface Board (JIB); (2) the connection between the 
J.I.B. and the Unimate PUMA 560 controller; and (3) the software Interface between the XENIX operating system 
and the JI8. 


6.1 Joint Interface Board Design 

The block diagram which outlines the J.I.8. hardware is shown In Figure 3. As seen from the computer side 
of the bus Interface, the JIB is a small collection of I/O devices: six 16-bit encoder counters; an encoder 

reset circuit; two PIO (parallel Input/ output) devices; timer and the interrupts reset logic. One of the PIOs 
is used exclusively to Interface to the ADC and DAC subsystem, and the other PIO is used for off-board digital 
expansion. 
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6. 1 . 1 The Anal og-Dig'. tat Subsystem 


Communlcatlcn and control signals for ill seven DACs, the ADC and the analog multiplexer an to 

one of the PIOs ,•> >* r :j rr, * Pi ) In the Multibus address space and control of thes* v vices must 

be made through tm.- K ;>r ^ designing the system this way was bus speed considerations. 

The PIO, an 8255, can operate at Jr • full 80286 bus speed while the ADCs and DACs are about twice as slow (450 
ns vs 180 ns). Rather than --ow the bus lown on this board and degrade performance of the other onboard devices 
(e.g. the encoders), the ADC" and .'ACs ere given their own private slow bus. 

6.1.2 Analog Output : The DACs 

Six analog voltage outputs are necessary to drive the basic joint servo motors. An additional analog 
voltage output was Included to permit future expansion, possibly the control of a more sophisticated gripper. 

To produce these outputs, seven Independent DACs (digital to analog converters) were used. The Independent DAC 
approach offers the advantage of a very straightforward Interface, Improved accuracy and simpler circuit design. 

As described in the Analysis section above, the analog outputs must be capable of delivering a voltage from 
-10 volts to +10 volts at a resolution of 10 bits (1 part In 1024) to properly drive the inputs of the servo 
motor power amplifier. 

6.1.3 Analog Input : The ADCs 

As described in the analysis section, each of the PUMA 560 joint motors has a potentiometer which produces 
an output from 0 to 5 volts and, to be useful in absolute position determination, these signals must be resolved 
to an 8-bit accuracy. Fast, high resolution analog to digital converters can be obtained at reasonable prices 
which exceed the basic specification but give the Joint Interface Board more power. Analog Devices 1 AD574 [7] 
is a popular example. It has a 12-bit resolution, a conversion speed of less than 30 micro-seconds, selectable 
Input ranges of 0 to +10, 0 to +20, -5 to +5, and -10 to +10 volts, and a cost of less than $35. At this speed 
of conversion, one device is fast enough to convert all six joints 1 pot data in less than 0.2 milliseconds, a 
speed fast enough to allow the pots alone to be used as the primary feedback element in situations where It may 
be useful. 

To use one ADC to convert several analog input signals requires the use of an analog selector or multi- 
plexer. A typical analog multiplexer, the LF1308 has eight voltage inputs which are selected to one output. 

This output can then be converted by the ADC, one at a time. Like the DAC outputs, ADC outputs must also be 
latched. However, since the ADC output Is digital. It may be easily stored Inside the computer using software 
without using any special hardware. 

6.1.4 Timer Subsystem 

Generating a constant sampling interval requires an external clock source to interrupt the CPU and cause 
the control software to execute. The Multibus provides a 10 MHz clock requiring an onboard frequency divider 
logic. To allow convenient changing of the sampling rate, a divide-by-ten prescaler followed by a micro- 
processor compatible programmable timer was selected. An Intel 18254 triple 16-bit timer I.C, [8] was used. It 
features extensive programmabil i ty , high resolution (one part in 65K), In the dlvide-by-n mode it can be 
programmed to generate a square wave with a period from 2 microseconds to 65 milliseconds in 1-microsecond 
steps. This corresponds to a rate from 22 Hz to 600 KHz (though rates above 200 Hz are not usable In the 

present system). Timer #0 is used as the interrupt clock, leaving timers #1 and #2 available for future 

applications. 

6.1.5 Digital I/O 

To make the Joint Interface Board a more flexible and general purpose interface, an additional parallel 
input/ output (PIO) I.C. was included in the design. All the 24 outputs from this device go directly off-board 
via the connector J12 and are not used by any of the onffoard electronics . 

6.1.6 The Encoder Subsystem 

The JIB accepts six sets of incremental encoder signals. Each input set is used to control its own 16-bit 
counter, instructing it to count UP, count DOWN, do nothing, or RESET to zero. The encoder subsystem can be 

divided into three parts: (1) the basic up-down counter; (2) the decode logic; and (3) the reset logic. 

A. The Counters 


The 16-bit up-down counter is a straightforward cascading of four 4-bit up-down synchronous counter 
with three control inputs: clock enable (CE), up-down select (UD), and reset (R), The system clock is 

running continuously at I MKz. 

To directly Implement a state decoder, six decoders would have to be constructed. This would probably 
require six 16-pin DIP packages. These would probably have to be either bipolar PROM (programmable read 
only memory) or some type of PLA (programmable logic array). If the PROM approach is used, a 16 x 2 - 
32-bit PROM would be sufficient. The total number of bits required by all six units in this scheme is 196 
bits. 


This new 12-bit vector has 4096 possible states, each of which must be decoded to generate a 6-bit 
output vector, with the proper CE and UD signals for three counters. 



For six counters, a total of 4096 x 6 x 2 » 48 K-bits is required. This is two orders of magnitude 
greater than the scheme where each counter has its own state decoder. The advantage of this bit wasteful 
approach is that all this decoding can be done using just two 8 K-byte EPROMs packaged in 28-pin OIPs. 

These memory I.C.s are inexpensive and EPROM programmers are typically found in microprocessor development 
laboratories. 

B. The Encoder Reset System 

An index pulse signal is generated every incremental encoder (servo motor) rotation. This signal Is 
used to supply quasi absolute position information about the motor so that the motor revolutions (e.g. 0°, 
360°, 720°, etc.) can be distinguished from one another. Typically these index signals are only used 
during initialization of the hardware and software after system power up. Once the system has been 
initialized, incremental information alone is sufficient to determine absolute position (provided no 
encoder state changes are missed). 

The basic scheme of the reset/calibrate routine is to rotate each motor until the index pulse is found 
and then this position is defined to be the position zero. Conceivably, this could be done in software by 
continuously reading the index signal until it is detected. This would require the software to sample the 
signal fast enough so that the pulse is not missed when the motor is moving at some speed. 

To overcome this limitation, a hardware scheme was devised which allows calibration of the systea with 
the motor to be running at any speed within its operating limits. Each counter has a synchronous reset 
input. The index signal from the encoder could be connected to this input causing the particular counter 
to reset to zero whenever the index pulse occurs. However, since the motor typically rotates tens of times 
during the joint travel, some form of selectively gating the index signal on and off was required. 

This circuit is asynchronously set or 'armed* via the ARM RESET signal. Once armed, the next 
occurrence of the index pulse generates a single reset pulse for the associated counter circuit. Once the 
reset pulse is issued, the circuit disarms itself so that further occurrences of the index pulse will not 
reset the counters. The software can monitor these signals to check if the reset circuit is armed or not 
and can thereby determine if the index pulse has occurred. 

6.1.7 The- Mul ti-Bus Interface 
« 

Up to this point, all the subsystems described here have been computer independent (except for the general 
requirement of a 16-bit bus). This allows easy conversion to many other 16-bit computers such as the I8M-AT. 

At this point the design becomes specific to the hardware of the host machine. The Intel 310 system is based on 
the Multibus. The Multibus supports direct addressability up to one megabyte through a 20-bit address and 8- 
and 16-bit data transfers at a rate of five million transfers per second (10 MB/sec). The Joint Interface Board 
has been designed as a simple slave and never controls the Multibus. The JIB only decodes the address lines and 
acts upon the command signals from the bus master. 

6.2 The Unimation Interface 

The following sections describe how the Joint Interface Board and the XENIX software interface runnirg on 
the Intel 310 were connected to the Unimate PUMA 560 arm. Position feedback signals from the arm servo motors 
are sent to the JIB, and the JIB sends analog vol tage outputs to the power amplifier, which in turn drives the 
servo motor in each joint. 

The Unimate PUMA controller consists of an LSI-11/73, six 6503-based joint controller boards, several low 
level interface boards, and a six channel-high current power amplifier. The controller presented in this 
project makes use of only the power amplifiers and one of the feedback signal conditioning circuits. The LSI-11 
and the six microprocessor joint controllers are completely bypassed. 

To close the loop around the joint motors, the feedback -signal s from the PUMA 560 have to be connected to 
the Intel system and the output command voltages must be returned from the Intel to the power amplifiers *n the 
Unimate controller. It was considered desirable to make the necessary modification to the animate controller in 
such a way that switching between the Intel controller and the internal Unimate controller systems is as simple 
and safe as possible. 

Connecting the feedback signals from the Unimate Controller to the Joint Interface Board is accomplished by 
inserting a proto-typing card (from here on called the Unimate Interface Beard) into one of the several e»ai 1- 
able empty, unwired slots of the joint controller portion of the Unimate card cage [9]. This technique *as 
selected for several reasons. All of the PUMA arm feedback signals enter the controller through connector J-30 
and are hard-wired directly to the ARM CABLE CARO in the card cage. Here some basic signal conditioning :s 
performed, power is supplied to the joint pots and encoders, and the encoder outputs are then buffered to 
produce clean logic levels. Since these functions are required ^nd; would have to be duplicated if this sub- 
system was not used, it was convenient to use the external hardware 4 and obtain these signals after conditioning. 

The only place these feedback signals are found is on the backplane of the PUMA joint controller's card- 
cage. One of the available slots was chosen and all the necessary connections were made only by adding wires to 
the backplane, bringing all the feedback signals to the selected slot. This has the attractive feature cf not 
having to break or cut any Unimate connections, leaving the controller intact. When the Unimation Interface 
Card is removed from its slot, the system is electrically and logically in its original condition,. The card 
which is inserted into this slot also contains an inverting line driver to buffer the encoder signal to drive 
the wires connecting it to the Intel/JIB system. 
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While the feedback signals can be sensed without breaking any connections in the Animate controller, this 
Is not possible for the motor current command signals. In general, either the Unimate or the Jntel/JIB joint 
motor current command signals (the DAC outputs) can be used, since only one controller can be selected to drive 
any motor at any one time. Current command signals enter the power amplifier through connectors P/3 and P/4. 
These connectors are located on the top of the POWER AMP CONTROL card and are readily detached. This vs the 
only point where these signals can be 'intercepted' and the Intel signals injected without permanently modifying 
the circuit (e.g. cutting wires). A small interface panel with the appropriate connectors was fabricated to 
allow the JIB and Unimate motor cu r rent command signals to he selectively sent to the Unimate's power amplifier 
on a joint-by-joint basis (which s very useful during system debugging). 

6 • ^ The XENIX to the Joint Cont roljer Board Inte rface 

The Joint Interface Board is installed in the I/O space of the Intel 310 (distinct from the memory space) 
and like all other system hardware in XENIX, the user can only access it through system device drivers. Drivers 
for all the JIB devices have been writtrn and installed into XENIX (see software listing in Appendix H [!]}. 
Application programs access these devices through symbolic names (e.g. "dac 1", "adc_4 M , “timer^I", etc.). The 
device driver controls the details of the data format and of physically addressing the hardware transparent to 
the app 1 1 c a t i on prog ram [ 10 ] , 

Properly written drivers protect the system from the application programs and make the user interface 
clean and simple. A motor controller can be implemented entirely at the application level, individually access- 
ing the incremental encoders, DACs and the ADC through their respective device drivers. While this will work, 
much of the CPU time is consumed in operating system overhead. Each I/O request (e.g. read and write) takes 
substantial ly longer to execu^_> than if the software is able to directly address the hardware (not permitted in 
XENIX). An alternative to implementing the controller at the application level is to place it in the XENIX 
kernel as a single logical device (e.g. rather than f, dac 1“ and "encd 1" devices, a single "pid 1" can be 
considered as the basic I/O unit). Code written at the kernel level Has direct access to the I/O space and may 
read and write to the JIB without going through the operating system. This reduction of overhead can reduce 
execution time by about 50 


6 . 4 Re a l -T ime Issu es 

XENIX is not a real-time operating system; it does not guarantee when a particular application program //ill 
get executed. It is often said that XENIX (vis-a-vis UNIX) does not guarantee when an interrupt is serviced. 
This only refers to the application level, not. the lowest level of interrupt handling. In the common applica- 
tion of a terminal handler, an interrupt is issued from the serial interface hardware (a UART) each time a rew 
character is received from the terminal. The interrupt handling software then services the hardware, taking the 
new character and putting it into the terminal handler's buffer. This software only competes with other 
interrupt routines /e.g. other terminals) for CPU time. Non- interrupt level operating system software which 
processes the characters in the terminal handler's buffer must compete with the entire system (including other 
application programs) for CPU time and it is here where XENIX cannot guarantee response time. This issov is 
important in designing a real -time control 1 er. 

A XENIX based rpal-tine controller may be constructed in two f undamental ly different ways. Both methods 
require that an external timer interrupt the CPU at fixed intervals and that kernel level device driver be 
installed in the XENIX system to process this interrupt. In the first method, the interrupt handler of the 
driver responds to the timer interrupt by only setting a flag in the driver's memory. When the 'device' is read 
by the application software, the read part of the driver tests this memory flag. If the flag is set, it returns 
back to the application program. If the flag has not been set fi.e. the timer has not yet interrupted the CPU), 
the read routine veeps testing the f 1 ag until it vs set by the timer interrupt. This technique allows 
application programs to synchronize themselves to the external clock and produce a constant sampling rate for a 
digital control 1 er wri tten at this level. However, XENIX does not guarantee when the app 1 i cat l on program will 
be allowed to execute, and this ^ay lead to occasional missed sampling intervals. As long as XENIX is run in 
the single user mode and the timer interrupt is rot faster than 100 Hz, a useful system can be implemented. 

In the second method:, the one used in this project, tne entire control system software is installed at the 
•erne] level of XENIX and is executed as part of the interrupt service routine of the driver itself. Since the 
interrupt service routine does nut nave to compete with the non- interrupt portion of XENIX /including all 
application programs), this technique is guaranteed to be executed on each timer interrupt, producing a reliable 
Sampling interval. 

This is an effective method of implementing a real-time controller in XENIX. There are disadvantages to 
having the rontroUer at the device driver level, nowever. First is software development time. Drivers must be 
physically liro.g to the XENIX kernel. This* tares about ih minutes and substantially increases the development 
time for the -control ler code. Secondly, since device drivers nave full access to the system, programming errors 
may destroy -the software system requiring XENIX to be reloaded from diskette). In spite of these problems, 
this still se^s To be the mns«t: prac tical way of building a controller in XENIX. 

> . Aj) i • I i c a 1 1 n n a nd C one i us i on 
; .I Appl Icafim 

Once the omt Interface Hoard was constructed and debugged, the basic 1/0 drivers were installed into the 
m\I* system aril tested. *ff,*r 'he basic system became operational, a simple hut complete e*anple of a 
rr-Ptr/iM.i-r was de-igru-g <i rd tested. 
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The objective of this project was to design and construct the hardware and interface software to implement 
a robot controller. To perform a functional test on the entire system, a simple six-axis P.D, digital control- 
ler was imple-'t-. ted. In addition to testing the integrated system, vt also served as a documented application 
guide for use of the J18 and the XENIX interface. 

Figure 4 shows the basic controller system. The controller is divided into five distinct subsystems: 

U) the application software which issues high level joint motion commands (kinematics, path planning, etc.) and 
runs in the normal appl ication envl romnent of XENIX; (2) kernel level driver software which interprets the read 
and write commands from the application programs; (3) interrupt level driver software which “services'* the timer 
interrupt by executing the control structure software, reading and writing directly to the JIB hardware; (4) the 
Joint Interface Board which interfaces the computer joint motor signals; and (5) the robot arm itself. Including 
power amplifiers, joint motors and feedback elements. 

The simple P.D. controller implemented in this project was able to satisfactorily control all six PUMA 560 
joint motors simui taneous 1 y. The P,D. coefficients were experimentally determined by trial and error. This was 
done one joint at a time while the other joints were locked. When all joints were operated together, the strong 
coupling between joints 2 and 3 a Shoulder and elbow) caused stronq oscillations. The gains of these joints were 
reduced to produce a more stable system. This is an area where more sophisticated control techniques should 
produce improved results. 

7.2 Conclusion 

The basic objective of designing and constructing a general purpose robotic controller was completed 
successfully. The system has been used to control the PUMA 560 robot arms, demonstrati ng the functi onal i ty and 
flexibility of the design. The Jnnt Interface Board has served its overall design objective well. 

Using the XENIX operating system was done with mixed results. High level software is easily developed (at 
least for UNIX users). Whereas the method of low-level servo-loop software programming was somewhat less than 
desirable in that routines on this level must be directly linked (using the Md‘ linked) to the XENIX kernel. 
Therefore, it involves a fairly time-consuming task. XENIX also prohibits writing C-code in the kernel level 
which uses the floating point coprocessor (via an undocumented c-compiler flag). This was disappointing, but 
there are ways around this problem. This last issue is an area where more time and effort would be useful. 
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Real-Time Graphic Simulation for Space Telerobotics Applications 

E.W. Baumann * A 73^ 

McDonnell Douglas Aerospace information Services Co. |W j 
St. Louis. MO 63166 


Designing space-based telerobot ic systems presents many problems unique to 
teferobotics and the space environment, but it also shares many common hardware and 
software design problems with Earth-based industrial robot applications. Such problems 
include manipulator design and placement, grapple-fixture design, and of course the 
development of effective and reliable control algorithms. 

Since first being applied to industrial robotics just a few years ago, interactive 
graphic simulation has proven to be a powerful tool for anticipating and solving problems 
in the design of Earth-based robotic systems and processes. Where similar problems are 
encountered in the design of space-based robotic mechanisms, the same graphic simulation 
tools may also be of assistance. 

m^.-p .a^.fcg^d^ac.r.ibes- ^the capabilities of PLACE, a commercially available interactive 
graphic system for the deVign and simulation of robotic systems and processes^ A 
spaca-telerobotic3 application of the system is presented and discussed. Potential future 

enhancements are described. I , 

x 

1. Introduction 


c a. 


1,4 


As the number and complexity of robot applications increase, the importance of being 
able to effectively evaluate design and programming alternatives will also increase. While 
such evaluation can, in most cases, be performed/on a tnal-and-error basis in the "real 
world”, there are advantages to be gained by first testing those ideas in a simulated 
environment using computer graphics. The majpr advantages are: 

* The time and materials spent physically/prototyping alternative robotic systems is 
reduced or eliminated. 

* The possibility of inflicting physical harm to personnel or equipment m the event of a 
programming error is reduced. 

* Characteristics of the space environment that cannot be physically reproduced on Earth 
may be amenable to computer simula/ion. 


The major disadvantage of using 
processes is that simulations are n« 
reai world. The user must therefor^ 
world behavior are important to hy 
simulation. 


urputer simulations to develop robotic systems and 
f er perfect representations of what will happen in the 
be careful to understand which aspects of the real 
application and how well they are reproduced by the 


The following portions of thfis aper discuss some areas of robotics in which graphic 
simulation tools can be of value and describe several products produced by McDonnell 
Douglas tor this purpose. 

7. Conceptual Design Using Graphic Simulation 


Before detailed design 
to develop a general conce 
the speci tied goal within 
.only as the initial step 
means to effectively desc 
idea across by viewing t 
static drawings. 


lork can begin on a new robot application, it is first necessary 
of the system and processes that will be required to achieve 
particular environment. This conceptual design is useful not 
the top-down design of a new robotic system, but -also as a 
ifce your concepts to others. It is generally easier to get an 
simulated system in action than by reading pages of text and 
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PLACE < Positioner Layout and Call Evaluator) was the first in a series of McDonnell 
Douglas Robotics Software Products. It executes on DEC VAX 11/780, 11/750, and Micro-VAX 
computers using an Evans 8 Sutherland P8300 computer Graphics System. The PLACE software 
is designed to graphically create, analyze, and modify robotic "work-cell* descriptions. A 
"vorfc-cell* description is a collection of CAD-generated geometry representing the 
components of a robot-based manufacturing system or "work-cell”. These components include 
robots, end-effectors, fixtures, MC machines, raw material, completed parts, and 
miscellaneous tooling. The designer has the option of creating an original cell 
description or using McDonnell Douglas supplied robots or work-cells found in the library 
of cell description files. These files contain models of many commercially available 
robots, as well as cells for a variety of robot applications. 

PLACE includes the following features: 

* Kinematic equations to simulate the motion of over 100 industrial robots. 

* Continuous readout of joint angle data during robot motion. 

* 3-D graphics for manipulation, motion specification, and visual collision detection 
(automatic collision detection is also available). 

* interactively controlled dynamic 3-D scaling, translating, and rotating of parts, 
devices, and the entire cell. 

* Recording of robot motion sequences for playback and analysis. 

* The ability to define attachment/detachment of parts. 

* Simulation and programming of device I/O. 

* Sensor support. 

* Conditional execution based upon internal computation or device I/O. 

* Parallel, coordinated device motion. 

* A user-expandable library of robots and other work-cell components. 

The addition of new robots to the library referred to above has been greatly simplified 
by a software package called "BUILD*. BUILD automatically determines the kinematic 
equations of a robot manipulator from its geometric model, thereby eliminating the need to 
perform a custom kinematic analysis for each new robot. This makes it easy for the user to 
test many different manipulators or many variations of the same manipulator in order to 
approach an optimal design for the task to be performed. Since BUILD is limited to devices 
having six degrees of freedom or less, the PLACE system includes the ability to define 
"Compound Devices" comprised of suitably coordinated sub-devices. In this way mechanisms 
having greater than six coordinated degrees of freedom can be simulated. 

3. Off-Line Programming 

Off-line programming of robotic systems may eventually prove to be the most important 
application of qraphic simulation tools. As robots are required to perform increasingly 
complex tasks in less structured environments, greater emphasis will be placed on the 
sensing and logical control aspects of robot programs. One way to generate such programs 
is to combine motion sequences produced by a system like PIACE with the remainder of a 
program written in the robot's native language. In this way an off-line program can be 
created that will already have the robot motion portions largely debugged. 

McDonnell Douglas has produced a system called "COMMAND" that provides a set of 
translators for generating off-line programs from motion sequences created using PLACE. 

The translators also process instructions entered in the robot’s native language. These 
instructions can include references to the motion sequences defined previously in PLACE. 
Translator output consists of a robot source program and an object code data file. This 
data file can be automatically written to tape or diskette as required for loading into the 
robot controller. 

4. Space Telerobotics Example 

Specific questions in the realm of space telerobotics that could be resolved, at least 
in part, by someone using PLACE and BUILD include: 

* Can an "off-the-shelf" industrial robot be used for a space-based application? If not, 
then can a slightly modified version be used? 

* Can a modular, reconf igurable manipulator capable of supporting a wide range of 
assembly and repair tasks be designed? 

* Can a general-purpose gripper for space-based assembly and repair tasks be designed? 

* Where should the base of a manipulator on ‘the space station be located in order to 
perform a cooperative task with the shuttle 'manipulator? 

* Where should the manipulator (s) be located bn a teleoperated maneuvering vehicle (TMV) ? 

* How should the tool-bay of a TMV be organized? Can the tools be reached by the 
manipulator (s) ? 

* Where should the cameras be located? Where should they be looking during a particular 
stage of the process? 

* If a manipulator needs to move a payload between two points, what paths are collision 
free and do not cause joint limit errors? 
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To illustrate and assess the capabilities of PLACE and BUILD as applied to Mie 
space-telerobotics domain, an example telerobotics scenario was developed and used as the 
basis for * PLACE demonstration. The basic scenario is shown in figures 1 through 7 , 
plotted directly fro* the PLACE display. Here are descriptions of each figure and a few 
comments regarding the simulation at that point: 

Figure 1 - Shuttle Arriving at the Space Station 

All major aovable components of the station are modelled as devices. This includes the 
solar panels, the large radio dish antenna, and the waste-heat radiator panels (below 
the radio dish). The large box-like structure located between the solar panels on the 
center truss is a hangar in which astronauts can perform satellite repair work. The 
primary goal at this point is to move the shuttle safely into a good position for 
transferring the laboratory module from the shuttle to the station manipulator, it is 
important that the position chosen not cause joint errors in either manipulator or 
require repositioning of the shuttle during the module transfer. Locations satisfying 
these constraints can be readily found by having the station and shuttle manipulators 
"track" the module as you use the simulator’s control dials to change the shuttle 
vehicle's position while monitoring the manipulator joint displays. 

Figure 2 - Laboratory Module Being Transferred From the Shuttle Manipulator 
to the Station Manipulator. 

The main problem encountered here was in determining the locations for the two grapple 
fixtures on the module. The center grapple location worked well for the shuttle 
manipulator. Having the station manipulator grab the module on top and then moving the 
station manipulator's platform vertically to insert the module required minimal motion 
of the station manipulator. 

Figure 3 - Teleoperated Maneuvering Vehicle (TMV) Preparing to Capture a 
Satellite. 

Each of the TMV's main arms has six degrees of freedom. Each finger has five degrees 
of freedom. The arms and fingers can be controlled independently or as a single 
"Coordinated Motion Compound Device". The vehicle has two cameras, one located on the 
left boom and one on the right. Two disk shaped communication antennas are located 
behind and slightly uelow the camera booms. The fingers on the TMV's right hand are 
brought to a point for insertion into the recessed nozzle of the satellite. The 
fingers of the left hai.d are opened to form a flat surface to push against the opposite 
end of the satellite. 

Figure 4 - TMV Transferring Satellite to Space Station Hangar. 

Here the TM7 is getting into position to deposit the satellite into the hangar. It's 
approach from "below" (between the hangar and the radiators) requires that the 
station's antenna be moved out of the way to avoid a possible collision. It may have 
been better to enter the hangar from above (where the two trusses meet) but in that 
case there might still be a need to reposition the solar panels to reduce the chance of 
collision. 

Figure 5 - Station Climbing, Observing, and Repair (SCORP) Vehicle 
Attached to Station Manipulator. 

By replacing the three-f ingered hands with cylindrical grippers suitable for grasping 
space station struts, replacing the fixed cameras on booms with movable cameras on 
"eyestalks" , and by adding a "tail" capable of securely latching onto any portion of 
the station's truss structure, the TMV can be converted into a vehicle capable of 
climbing on, inspecting, and repairing the space station. It is shown here attached to 
the station manipulator prior to being placed on the truss structure. The SCORP has no 
engines and therefore must always be attached to the station in some way. A parts bay 
is located inside the SCORP' s "chest" below its left arm. A tool bay is located below 
its right arm. 

Figure 6 - SCORP Climbing on Station While Performing visual Inspection 

Climbing is 'accomplished by declaring the arms and body of the vehicle to be a 
"Coordinated Motion Device", thereby forcing them to begin and end their motion 
simultaneously . The requirement that one hand continue to grasp the station while the 
body and arAs are being repositioned is indicated to the PLACE system by ttempora'rily 
declaring the corresponding arm to be a "Dependent Motion Device". The sy’stea’ then 
asks -the user to specify the spatial relationship (in this case between hand and strut) 
that must be maintained during the execution of this climbing step. Once all of the 
goal positions and dependencies are defined, the simulation can proceed. The same 
approach can be used to simulate walking. 
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Figure 7 - SCORP Anchored to Station Wh„ie Welding Reinforcement Strut to 
Space Station Box-Truss Structure. 

When a repair job requires the use of both arms, the SCORP * s "tail* can be used to grab 
the station structure , thereby freeing the arms while still providing substantial local 
nobility for the vehicle. The grapple position shown in this figure actually causes 
the tail-arm to exceed two joint Units in its wrist and should be changed. Exceeding 
joint limits in this way is a common error that would be difficult and time consuming 
to identify without the use of a sinulation systen like PLACE. 

5. Future Directions 

The prinary enphasis of these "first generation" graphic sinulation systems has been on 
providing user-friendly methods for specifying robot notion, and then accurately portraying 
the programmed notion. There is no doubt that additional improvements can, and will, be 
made in these areas. 

As sore complex robot applications appear, greater attention will be paid to simulating 
sensor-based robot behavior and in keeping track of accumulated position and force errors 
that nay lead to failure. Automatic generation of "sensory expectations" for the robot's 
sensory systems will also be necessary if a complete off-line programming environment is to 
be realized. 

So far these systems have only acted as providers of relatively raw information to a 
human decision maker. In the not-too-distant future we may see systems having the ability 
to analyze their own simulation results and give advice to the human user during a cell 
design or programming session. Perhaps planning some parts of the process, such as finding 
coll is ion- free manipulator trajectories, will gradually be turned over to the system, with 
the human user acting increasingly as "supervisor" rather than programer. Ultimately there 
will cease to be a need for graphic output from the robot simulation and planning system, 
except to serve as a window into the machine's planning process as it determines how to 
accomplish to goals we have set before it. 
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ABSTRACT 


TM^ p»p«r^d«scri rhem Jt.h e short- and long-term autonomous robot control 
activities in the Robotics and Teleoperatora Research Group at the Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory (JPL)^ this group is one of several involved in robotics 
which is an integral part ofsa new NASA robotics initiative called Tele obot 
program. * »> a | a \^ t , description of the architecture, hardware and,, 
software, and '“"the research direction in manipulator control**-*"-^™ — 7 ™- — ~ J 5 * 


2. INTRODUCTION 
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The Telerobdfe program is a new project initiated in 1985 by NASA. The aim of this program is to develop a 
technology base/in the areas of teleoperatora, robotics, human factors, artificial intelligence, vision and 
other sensors, /and manipulators. The objective is to develop and integrate the technologies to be used in 
future NASA endeavors, particularly for on-orbit assembly, maintenance, repair, and operation. To realize the 
goals of the program, JPL and other NASA centers have been funded to develop core technologies with broad 
applications In automation and robotics and to carry out a series of ground demonstrations of the developed 
technologies, f These demonstrations are currently planned for 1988, 1990, 1993, and beyond. Each successive 
demonstration will evidence proof-of- concept for a higher degree of autonomy tnan its predecessor. The short- 
term objectives are set forth by the first demonstrator in 1988. This paper will give a detailed description 
of the hardware, software, and control strategies that have been planned to carry out the 1988 demonstration 
task. The fLong-tera goals of the group's activities will also be described. 


3. THLERGBOf 


A test 


ARCHITECTURE 


tped is required as a general facility to test and validate theoretical developments at JPL and other 
NASA centers. JPL has developed a flexible and hierarchical system architecture for the Telerobot Testbed 
facility, figure 3.1 illustrates the major components of this architecture. It is recognized that in the 
foreseeable! future human intelligence will be required for complex robot task execution. The architecture is 
designed sol that the operator can assume control or halt the autonomous task execution at any time. Certain 
provisions were necessary to eliminate the risk of damaging the workpieces or the manipulators by prohibiting 
the operator from halting the autonomous operation in some critical instances. For example, stopping the 
autonomous activity during a satellite capturing task could possibly damage either the arms or the satellite or 
both. In thisA particular instance the autonomous operation will acknowledge the operator's desire to stop the 
operation but Will first execute a routine to withdraw the arms to a safe position before bringing them to a 
complete stop. An overview of this architecture Is documented in reference [1]. 


On the autonomous side, the AIP (Artificial Intelligence Planner} will develop task scripts from requests 
made by the operator and will specify certain regions of space in which the arms must be moved based on global 
spatial planning. In the near-term, most of the AIP activities will be off-line. It is envisioned that the AIP 
will have on-line task planning and error recovery in the future. ‘ 

Run Time Control (RTC) is the second subsystem in the hierarchy. This subsystem serves several important 
functions in the autonomous Operation mode. It will receive high level task planning information from the AIP 
and break them down to a number of primitive operations that can be executed in the Manipulator Control and 
Mechanization (MCM) subsystem. This subsystem will determine collision free paths for the robot and select an 
appropriate one to avoid wrist and workspace singularities. RTC will keep track of the world model and update 
it as the manipulators modify the geometry of the environment. This subsystem will coordinate other subsystems 
to realize a particular task. A more detailed description of this subsystem is given in references [2] and [ 3 J. 

Sensing and Perception is a subsystem which will provide acquisition and tracking capability for the 
tracking of known but unlabelled moving objects and position verification for fixtures on workpieces (e.g. 
bolts, handles, etc.). The vision system currently under development includes custom-de signed image- pro cessing 
hardware, and acquisition and tracking software running on a general purpose computer. Hore detailed 
information on this subsystem and its rctivitles are documented in references [4] and [5]. 
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TESTBED TASK CONTROL HIERARCHY 



Figure 3.1 Testbed Teak Control Hierarchy 

Manipulator control and Mechanization (MCM) is the subsystem that is responsible for trajectory generation 
and low-level control of the manipulators in the autonomous mode of operation Sections 4 and 5 will provide a 
detailed description of this subsystem and current research activities. 

The teleoperator subsystem forms a parallel link to the autonomous hierarchy so that the operator can 
control the manipulators directly. The control is based on the operator generating commands by physically 
moving two six degree- of- freedom (DOF) force reflecting hand controllers with the remote site manipulators 
responding to tnese commands. The hand controllers themselves are six DOF manipulators with DC motors to 
realize force reflection, and use a distributed microprocessor computing architecture. References [73 through 
[9j provide a more detailed description of this subsystem. 


4. MANIPULATOR CONTROL AND MECHANIZATION SUBSYSTEM 

The goal of this subsystem is two-fold. It is designed to 1) provide low-level robot control for the 
Telerobot testbed facility and 2) furnish a research facility for testing robot control algorithms. The 
selection and design of the software and hardware for this subsystem were based on several factors, among which 
portability and extendi biiity were critical. Although when viewed from the Telerobot system level, MCM can be 
considered to be a low-level system, MCM itself has several levels of hierarchy. The sof tware is based on a 
robot language, RCCL (Robot Control "C* Library), developed at Purdue University by Professors Richard Paul and 
Yincent Hayward [10J-C 12j* A brief description of the software architecture is given later in this section. 

The manipulator hardware at the present time consists of three PUMA 560 robots. One of the arms will serve 
as a platform for positioning and orienting a pair of stereo cameras for the Sensing and Perception subsystem. 
The other two arms, which will be used for single and dual arm manipulations, are mounted on lathe beds so their 
relative distance can be modified to accommodated various task requirements. In the future this system will be 
mechanized to provide servo controlled simultaneous relative positioning of the manipulators' single and dual 
arm operations. This will increase the work volume of the manipulators and will bring about challenging 
theoretical problems both in task planning and cooperating arm control. The manipulation arms are equipped with 
commercial (LORD Corporation) force-torque sensors with associated microprocessors. These arms are also 
currently equipped with simple on-off pneumatic grippers. 









The testbed includes a 350 pound satellite oockup which can spin and nutate freely on a gisbai for up to 
several minutes, closely simulating the dynamics of a real satellite. The satellite oockup Js fitted with a 
panel which is affixed to one of its sides by mns of four screws. The removal of the panel can best be 
accomplished by two cooperating arms after the screws are removed. The task complexity can be increased by 
mounting various elements under this panel, such as PC boards and electrical connectors with cables attached. 
The satellite sockup is also fitted with an (EVA} fluid connector, which is a coupling device designed for 
transferring fluids and iow pressure gases. The assembly and removal of this coupler also Introduces single and 
dual arm force /posit ion control problems that must be dealt with. The setup presents many realistic and complex 
problems for robot task planning and control. One challenging task is to track the posit! on/or ientat ion of the 
slowly spinning satellite by the Sensing and Perception subsystem, grapple with the satellite and bring it to a 
rest position without exerting excessive force 3 / torques on the arms. This task requires cooperative arm control 
as soon as the arms come in contact with the satellite. Figure 4.1 shows the MCM testbed facility. 



. 


Learch Group 


The computing facilities at the present time are a MicroVax II, 
microprocessors of tne force torque censors. Figure 4.2 illustrates th*j 
and its interface with STC and fenring and Ferceptior. Since RCfL > 1 »y * • a 
brief description of the language and its capat 1 1 i t ies ar.d limitation 
detailed information see references ( 13 ! and (14], 


The system software consists of a series of programs running si mui taneounly -on various p 
4,3 shows a block diagram of 'the HCTL archl tecture. The configuration -ses the Ur, t mate -octroi 
servo control units. The LGI 1 1/ 7 !? microprocessor in the Animate controller is utilized as 
link the MicroVax IT to the 6503 joint m 1 ero pro censors. A hard -. 0 :* cnrtan*ly interrupt: 
program at a preselected sample rate. At every interrupt, a program which resides in the! 
inforaati.on about the state of tne robot arm, including joint positions and currents, frc 
register contents, A/D converter readings, parallel port lata, and teach pendant signals. 
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Figure 4.3 Functional Diagraa of RCCL and Uniaate Controller Heal dent Software 
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Interrupts the control level on the HicroVax XI, transmits this data, waits for the control level to return a 
set of joint ooaaands, and then dispatches these coaaands to the required Joints. The seaple rate can be 
ohangtd from Its noraal set tin* of 28 aaec to 58, 14 and 7 msec. 

The HicroVax XX contains the plannln* and control progress, which run concurrently with each other. The 
planning level, which interacts with the user, operates in the noraal Use- sharing context and has access to all 
standard resources, such as files, devices, and systea calls. The user, utilizing the library functions, 
specif lea by a Cartesian fraae the goal position and via points that the end-effector aust pass through The 
planning level foras a action queue based on the sequence in which the user has specified the notions. High- 
level fractions are available to change the saaple rate and aodlfy the planned path In real- tine baaed on either 
an Internally generated path aodlfier or by use of external sensors. 

The control level runs in the foreground and executos a nuaber of procedures at the saaple rate of the 
system. Khan it la Interrupted by the LSI 11/73 it first checks the received inforaation for data integrity and 
the noraal status of the eras* joint servos. The data consists of joint angle readings, sot or currents, and 
the robot's statu* Xn the JPL implementation, the data also Includes the force/torque readings received by the 
LSI 11/73 once every saaple time. The prograa then transalts the new set points that this level has cosputed in 
the last saaple interval through the LSI 11/73 to tie Joint microprocessors. It then executes a control 
function (see Pig. *.4) to calculate a new set of Joint servo settings. This control function is nor* ally a 
trajectory generator but, as was aentioned earlier, it can also include a user function for real-time 
aodlflcatlon of the trajectory which the user has defined at the user level. To aeet the constraints laposed by 
the seaple rate, the control level executes in the highest priority aode. The set points noraal ly are new joint 
pool t lone but oen also represent aotor currents for force servo in*. 



Figure 4.4 Control Level Software Block Diagram 
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The Telerobot subsystems will be connected to fora a network with an Ethernet cable. The su bey at am a will 
communicate with aach other using tha 10 megabit Etharnat "physical link". Bacausa aost of tha computers will 
ba VAX’s using tha VMS operating ays tea, tha SKCXET protoool has baan sal act ad as tha basic “logical link* ovar 
tha Etharnat. Slnea tha Unix o para ting systea does not support DKCMET, an Intermediate MlcroVax XI running 
undar tha VMS operating systaa is utilised as a link bstwsan tha Unix MioroVax II and tha othar subsyatsas. 
Thasa two aleroYax IPs ara oonnsotad to each other via a shared memory card. 

Although tha currant satup provldas a flexible and portable progressing environment, thara ara aavara 
problaas and short coalngs that aust ba addressed. Tha currant BCCL is pi os an tat ion at JPL Is viewed as a short- 
t ara solution for tha MCM subsystem. One problem with tha currant setup is that aost sophisticated robot 
control algorithms require vary hitfk throughput. Presently only tha kineaatics of tha robot is considered In 
generating tha sat points. Tha computation burden is on a single MioroVax II CPU which cannot aaat tha high 
througiput requirements of advanced aultlvarlabla control laws. A second problaa Is posed by tba language, 
which la written for tha control of a single robot ara. Any aodlf Icatlon to the language aust Include the 
capability to plan for and control two or more araa simultaneously. A third problaa lias with the Onlaata 
controller. Although it Is possible to use this controller to run arms other than Uniaation’s, one is Halted 
by tha spaed and particular control aethod used In tha servo controllers. In tha following the wa describe our 
plana for addressing thasa limitations. 

Currently JPL Is In ths process of designing a low-level robot controller based on distributed 
microprocessors. Initially this controller will have the capability of controlling eight Joint motors ( 15}. This 
capability can easily ba extended to control acre that eight Joints. Tha first goal Is to oontrol both tha PUMA 
560 arms and the Universal Perea Reflecting Hand Oontrol 1 era, In 1989 this controller will ba used to oontrol 
the ssvan DOF space-like aras currently undar development at tha Oak Ridge National Laboratory undar contract to 
the NASA Langley Research Canter [161. In addition, a distributed a icro processor- based computing facility is 
being developed to replace tha MioroVax II computer aa tha MCM computer. At the present tine only a 
preliminary design is established for this hardware. Figure 4.5 shows a preliminary block diagram of this 
coaputing facility and its integration with tha joint controller system. To suasarize, for 1988-1989 JPL will 
have three aaln elements for advanced manipulator oontrol. These are 1) programmable Joint controllers that can 
bs used to control various robots, 2) an open architecture distributed microprocessor coaputing facility for 
trajectory planning and control of multiple cooperating manipulators, and 3) seven DOF modular space-like 
manipulators. 


Vision 



Figure 4.5 Preliminary Architecture for MCM Distributed Microprocessor Computing Facility 






5. RESEARCH IN MANIPULATOR KINEMATICS, DYNAMICS AND CONTROL 

Our research activity la in support of both near- and long- tarn goals established by ths tbs Talar obot 
program. In tba following wa will dasoriba tha main research activities pursued by tba group in manipulator 
control and mechanization. 

5.1 Manipulator Cacna try Modelling 

One of tba most important functions of autonomous robots is movement of their end-ef factors to various 
locations in tha work space. Tasks performed by these robots require a certain positioning accuracy. 
Experience with industrial robots has shown that although tha relative positioning accuracy (or repeatability) 
la satisfactory, tha absolute positioning accuracy is not acceptable. This inaccuracy is largely due to 
uncertainty in the manipulator’s geometric parameters. Our research has resulted In a parameter Identification 
technique to update the geometric errors of the manipulators. Both simulation and aotual laboratory experiments 
have shown the validity of the technique. 

An associated problem with the geometry calibration Is the Inverse kinematics problem of so called near- 
simple manipulators. To utilize the results obtained from the above geometric calibration one must incorporate 
the Improved knowledge of the link parameter errors in the forward and inverse kinematics equations of the 
calibrated robot. Modification of the forward kinematic equations is very simple. Modification of the inverse 
kinematics, unfortunately, is not so easy. It is well known [17] that for a large class of robots the inverse 
kinematic solution can be obtained In a closed form. The condition for the existence of an analytic solution is 
that at leaat three consecutive Joint axes must intersect at one point (a "simple* arm). The post-calibrated 
model of the robot, which more accurately represents the physical system, is that of s non- aim pis one. The 
inverse kinematic equations are solved by first finding the closed form solution for the ideal model and ' then 
computing small variations to be added to the Joint angles by utilizing the Jacobian of the post-calibrated 
model. Per more detail see references [l8]-[20]. 

5.2 Model-based Dual Arm Control 

The topic of multiple robot control Is relatively new in robotics research. The extension of robot control 
techniques to the case of multiple manipulators is necessitated by realities encountered both for manipulating 
small objects and for handling large workpieces. The manipulation of objects normally requires at least two 
hands to simultaneously position and reorient the object so that either one or both hands can perform their 
respective tasks. 

Our research in this area has been based on the derivation of the equations of motion In the so-called 
Operational Space (or Cartesian state space). Be assume a general esse of n cooperating robots which are holding 
an object rigidly. This object may also be constrained from motion in one or more dimensions by an external 
environment. Equations of motion are derived using the Lagrange multiplier technique. It is assumed that each 
manipulator is equipped with a force/torque sensor capable of measuring three orthogonal forces and torques in a 
given coordinate frame. The aim is to control the position of the object and its interaction forces with the 
environment in the sense of hybrid control of Ralbert and Craig [21]. Utilizing these dynamics equations a 
decoupling controller in configuration space is designed to control both the position and the interaction forces 
of the object with the environment. Preliminary simulation studies on a simple system which consists of a pair 
of two-link manipulators holding a load which interacts with an environment have shown that the control 
technique yields excellent results. For more details please refer to references [22] and [231. 

5.3 Adaptive Control of Manipulators 

Adaptive control offers an appealing solution to the control problem. In adaptive robot control methods, 
neither the complex mathematical model of the robot dynamics nor any knowledge of the robot parameters or the 
payload are required to generate the control action. Adaptive control methods fall into two distinct 
categories, indirect and direct. In direct adaptive control methods the control action is generated directly, 
without prior parameter estimation. Research in this area was started by the application of adaptive control 
techniques to control the manipulator in joint space. Research was then extended to the control of manipulators 
in Cartesian space. Further research resulted in an adaptive control technique for simultaneous position and 
force control of manipulators. Most recently, an adaptive controller was formulated for the control of multiple 
cooperating robots. Simulation studies on two link manipulators have shown excellent results for all of the 
above adaptive controllers. Additional detail is contained in references [2b]-[27]. 


6. CONCLUSIONS AND FUTURE RESEARCH DIRECTION 

• 

Most of the Robotics and Teleoperators Research Group's research activity in the manipulator control area 
Is of a theoretical nature. Much effort and further research will be required to implement the proposed control 
algorithms. Several important realistic problems such as arm friction and backlash, joint flexibility, 
computational complexity resulting in low sampling rates, finite measurement resolution and measurement noise 
will have to be considered before a robust controller can be realized. Further theoretical work in multiple 
cooperative arm control and redundant arm control is currently being. carried out. 
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Chaos Motion in Robot Manipulators 

A. Lokshln and M. Zak 
Jet Propulsion Laboratory 
California Institute of Technology 
Pasadena, CA 91 109 

'1'. / 5 <S> 



a simple two-link planar manipulator exhibits a phenomenon 
of global Instability In a subspace of Its configuration space. A numerical example, as well 
as results of a graphic simulation, is given* 


I. Intr 


stlon. 


The proven of unpredictability In deterministic mechanical systems without random 
disturbances whs posed more than a century ago in connection with turbulence motion. A new 
interest in the problem was aroused only recently when It became clear that even low order 
deterministic dynah^cal systems can be unpredictable from any practical point of view. A 
classical example of aNtenon-Helles system (1) (2] 


■ O.SfPj* + q 12 ♦ P 2 2s < s q 2 2 ) + <?1 2 <T2 “ <*3 2/2 


( 1 ) 


represents a case of a well posed deterministic conservative system with only two degrees of 
freedom. While (1) cannot be solveds^analytically for arbitrary initial values, it can be 
integrated numerically. Henon and Heilesdid it in 1964, and the results showed that for the 
system energy above E»l/6, a phase portrait looks seemingly random, while for the E*l/12 <for- 
energy levels above E-i/8, while for E<l>a system (1) exhibits traditional smooth curves 
(Fig. i). During the last twenty years, iB^tistence of chaos in nonlinear dynamic systems 
became a well established fact. 


Another type of chaos that is important for us cfc 
X(n-K) » 2«X(n) MOD(l> 


Jbe well demonstrated by equation (2). 

( 2 ) 


For a binary representation of X(n), it simply states that on e 
decimal point in X one bit right and throwing out an integer part 
has an analytical solution (3) 


X(nJ 


2 n *X(0| MOD( 1 ) 



step we are shifting the 
easy to see that (2) 


(3) 


but to compute a result for a given N, one must know exactly N bits in the initial value of 
X(0), 


This example demonstrates a case of orbital instability that was first studied in (!]. 
Equation ( 3 ) is a case in which an init ial separation between two close solutions grows 
exponentially along the trajectories. Of course for any real dynamical system, orbital 
instability can exist only for the general coordinates that don't increase ths system's total 
energy. It is worth mentioning here that while an exponential "explosion" of solutions is 
very well known in the Linear System Theory, there it only means that a linear system 
description cannot be used, and the system moves toward its limited circle or breaks down as 
a result of too high stresses. Conversely, an orbital instability in nonlinear systems does 
not lead to an alternative stable equilibrium, and the system description is done, in the 
framework of Newtonian mechanics, without any simplification and linearization. 


XX. Geometric Approach. 

For our future discussion, a geometrical representation of orbital instability may be 
useful. Let us start from an example of an inertial motion of a single particle M on a 
smooth surface S. In the absence of external forces, a point mass M would neve along the 
geodesics line on this surface. It is shown in differential geometry [5) that the distance 
between two initially close geodesics is 

d(t| » d 0 *exp(t^G ) (4) 
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where d Q is an initial separation, G - Gaussian curvature, and t is a trajectory parameter 
not necessarily time. One can see from (4) that for a negative surface curvature the 
separation increases exponentially. Such a case Is shown in Pig. 2. Alternatively, for the 
surfaces with a positive curvature, separation is bounded by its initial value. 

This geometrical representation is very Important for a question of system orbital 
stability. Indeed if it is possible to find a space where the system behavior can be 
described as an inertial motion of a single particle, one need examine only the sign of a 
space Gaussian curvature without solving the equations themselves ( 4] , 

For the case of conservative f inite-degree-of-freedom systems, such a space is vary well 
known. It is a configuration space with a metric tensor corresponding to the structure of the 
system kinetic energy [4 }. Let q A (1*1. .NJ denote generalized coordinates, and the kinetic 
energy is 

E * a i jq A q^ (5) 

then a** should be used as a new metric tensor for the configuration space. In (5) and 
thereafter, summation is assumed upon repeated indexes. In such constructed space, the 
solution for the free motion of the original system will correspond to an inertial motion of 
a single particle of a unit mass along the geodesic lines [5,6]. 

For this metrics triangle, equality Is not true any more. Now an elementary arc is 

ds I. 2 * a^jdq^dq^ (6) 

and ds 2 can be less, greater, or equal to the sum of dq^ 2 . The sign of the resulting Gaussian 
curvature is connected to this relation. An illustration of a two dimensional case is shown 
in Fig. 3. 

In the rest of the paper, we are going to show that a free frictionless motion of a 
simple mechanical system of a two-link planar manipulator, in the absence of gravity, can 
demonstrate orbital Instability that can be characterized as a “weak chaos" [4]. 


III. Solution for a Two-link Arm. 

A model for a two-link planar manipulator is shown in Fig. 4. Angles f^ and f 2 can 
be chosen as generalized coordinates qj , q 2 . System kinetic energy is 

8 = a U**l 2 + a 12’*l**2 + a 22**2 2 tS| 

*. n * tlj +«*L 2 ) 

a 12 * m^I«lg*cos( f 2 -f x ) 

a 2 2 a 1 2 { 7 ) 

where I, and I 2 are moments of inertia, m - mass of the link 2, L - length of link 1, and lg 
is the distance from B to the center of inertia of the link 2. 


The curvature of the resulting two dimensional space can be computed explicitly 
G*a 2 = !B*t*Jg*(a 2 + fin*L*lg*sin{f 2 -f I )) 2 > 2 *cos(f 2 -f 1 ) (8) 

and differential equations for f^ and f 2 can be solved numerically. 

One can see from (8) that the sign of the curvature G depends only on the cos(f 2 “ f i ) 
Fig. 5 gives the region on (f 1 ,f 2 ) plane where G is positive and therefore the system is 
orbitally unstable. In other words folded arm configurations are orbitally unstable, and 
extended arm configurations are orbitally stable. 


IV. Numerical Simulation. 

For a numerical simulation, we chose parameter values that had been used for a real 
manipulator [7]. 

I. * 0.126, I 2 * 0.075. m = 4.978 

L * 0.27, lg * 0.0485 (9) 

w 

The system was exercised in the following way. For various initial conditions, two arni 
were run with a slight difference in their start points. The time history. configuration 
plane trajectories, as well as graphical animation of the arms themselves had been displayed . 
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Also we computed and graphically displayed a running estimation of a Lyapunov exponent for 
the f 2 ~f i 

Lit) » [Ln{d(t)/d 0 )]/t (10) 

where d{t) is the difference between the arms In the value of an internal angle (f 2 (t)- 
f 2 ( t ) ) . It had been shown [8] that a motion is chaotic if 

L( t ) — > c >0; when t --> inf (11) 

Integration was done by using Runge-Kutta with adaptive size steps. To avoid the influence of 
numerical errors* integration was repea ted with a tolerance parameter varying more than an 
order of magnitude. All runs gave the salB** ' *;ult3 within desired tolerance * 


V. Results. 

While the fact of positive but not constant curvature over the whole space is a 
necessary but not sufficient condition for the orbital stability# the opposite is true. A 
system is orbitaliy unstable if the curvature of the space defined by (5), (6) is negative in 
all points. 

Since there are "good** and "bad" regions on the fj^ vs f 2 plane (as shown on Pig. 5), to 
get definite results it would be desirable to find an initial condition that would keep the 
system only in the region with positive or negative curvature. However it is clear* that if 
one can hope to find a trajectory that stays completely in the “good” region (G>0), there is 
no trajectory that would stay in the region with orbital instability. Indeed, any solution 
for the f 2 -f j is of M0D(2PI), and the separation can not grow indefinitely without forcing an 
arm to "unfold”. 

In our simulation we founjd a case when an arm starting from unfolded position would stay 
there. In that case the original difference between the arm almost did not grow as can be 
seen from Fig. 6 a. This case will be further referred to as Case I. Its initial conditions 
were : 

arm! : ^ * 80, f 2 = 95 [dg] , f x - 300. f 2 * 0 [dg/sec] 
arm2 : f 1 * 80, f 2 = 37 [dgj, f x = 300. f 2 ** P [dg/sec] 

For the arm started from a folded position a small initial difference grew very fast as 
could be seen f rom Fig. 6b. Fig. 6c shows arms in one of the intermediate positions. It is 
clear how far apart they become. The initial conditions for the Case II were : 

arm! : f x * 80, f 2 = 200 [dg], f x = 300, f 2 » 0 [dg/sec] 
arm2 : f x - 80, f 2 - 202 [dg] . f l = 300, f 2 » 0 [dg/sec J 

The estimate of the Lyapunov exponent for the Case t clearly goes to zero, while 
Case II stayed posit ive at least during the time of observation - Fig. 7a , b. It is not clear 
nevertheless that it will never go to zero, due to the reasons described above (crossing both 
good as well as bad regions). 


VI. Discussion. 

A phenomenon of chaotic motion has been theoretically found and numerically illustrated 
for a simple mechanical system of a two- link manipulator. It nas been shown that a folded 
arm is orbitaliy unstable, opposite to an extended one. 

While the assumption of a nonfriction, zero gravity environment is quite unrealistic, we 
believe that our finding warrants further and more detailed investigations of the described 
phenomena. It is quite possible that low- f rict ion , many degrees of freedom redundant flexible 
arms of the future will exhibit more complicated behavior that could lead to orbital 
instability under more realistic conditions. 

The importance of the geodesics in the configuration space with metric as minimum 
time trajectories has been recently shown by K.G. Shin and N.D. McKay [9]. Our result 
suggests that an open loop control should not be used in the region with negative curvature 
since trajectories there rapidly diverge. 

A question of a closed loop control in the area of negative curvature also deserves 
more detailed investigation. While it had been shown that a simple Pit) control under the same 
conditions (no friction and no gravity) makes an arbitrary robot manipulator asymptotically 
stable (10) it is not clear how trajectory curvature affects an admissible sampling rate. 
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VII • Conclusion 


Using a geometric approach we have shown that a simple robot manipulator can be orbi tally 
unstable depending on its configuration, A numerical simulation supported this finding. We 
feel that further efforts in this direction will help better understanding of the dynamical 
properties of such complicated nonlinear systems as robot manipulators. 
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4»-©aiwp#*'VTO«rTS3I*arcirrw<rexSmi^^ 

mmod clhiisedcon trolalgorithm^^^ the effect of changing tUytonUol sampling period 

on the performance of the coufputed-tprque and independent Jbint control schemes/while the former utilizes 
the complete dynamics model of the manipulator, the latter assumes a decoupled and linear model of the 
manipulator dynamics, vfe discuss the design of controller gains for both the computed- torque and the 
independent joint control schemes and establish a framework for comparing their trajectory tracking 
performance, (shir ^experiments show that within each scheme the trajectory tracking accuracy varies slightly 
with the change of THe sampling rate. However, at low sampling rates the coniputed-torque scheme outperforms 
the independent joint control scheme. Based on our experimental results, wj^also conclusively establish the 
importance of high sampling rates as they result in an increased stiffness of the system. / 


I. Introduction 

Although runny simulMiot/ results have -been prevented (id, l*d, l], the real-time implementation and 
performance of model- hased I /control schemes with high control sampling rates had not been demonstrated on 
actual manipulators, until /recently {9, 11, ij. The main reasons for this have been the lack of a suitable 
manipulator system and t/ic fact that it is difficult to evaluate the dynamics .parameters for implementing 
model-based algorithms. Due of the goals of the CMC Direct-Drive Arm II (II* project has been lo overcome 
these difficulties and evaluate the effect of dynamics compensation on the real-time trajectory tracking of 
manipulators. For the /cal- time computation of the inverse dynamics, we have developed a high-speed and 
powerful compuuUonal/environmcnt, The computation of inverse dynamics has been customized for the CMU 
DD Arm II and a computation time of l ms hai been achieved (5). To obtain an accurate model we have 
computed and measured the various parameters from the engineering drawings of the CMU DD Arm II by 
modeling each link as /a composite of hollow and solid cylinders, prisms, and rectangular parallelepipeds. We 
have also proposed an algorithm to identify the dynamics parameters [8] which has been implemented on the 
CMU DD Arm II. Tip results of the experimental implementation of our identification algorithm are presented 
in [H, 7]. Finally, the negligible friction in our direct-drive arm especially makes it suitable to test the efficacy of 
the computed- torque scheme. 


In our previous research, we investigated the effect of high sampling rate dynamics compensation in model- 
based manipulator control methods. Specifically, we compared the computed- tor quo scheme which utilizes the 
complete dynamics model of the manipulator with the independent joint control scheme [9j and the feedforward 
compensation method [10]. The control schemes were implemented on the CMU DD Arm II with a sampling 
period of 2 ms. In this paper, we investigate the effect of reducing the sampling rate on the trajectory tracking 
performance of manipulator control methods. Wc first compare the performance of each scheme as the sampling 
rate is changed. Next, we also compare the relative performance of both the computed- torque and the 
independent joint control schemes at different sampling rates. 


H 
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This paper is organized as follows: In Section 2, we present an overview of the manipulator control schemes 
that have been implemented and evaluated on the CMU DD Arm II. The design of controllers is discussed in 
Section 3 and the real-time experimental results are presented and interpreted in Section i. Finally, in Section 5 
we summarize this paper. In the Appendix, we describe our experimental hardware set-up. 


2. Manipulator Control Techniques 

The robot control problem revolves around the computation of the actuating joint torques/forces to follow the 
desired trajectory. The dynamics of a manipulator are described by a set of highly nonlinear and coupled 
differential equations. The complete dynamic model of an /V degrees* of- freedom manipulator is described by: 

r = D(0)S+h(*,0) + g(0) (1) 

where r is the N- vector of the actuating torques; D(0) is the NxJV position dependent manipulator inertia 
matrix; h(0,l) is the /V- vector of Coriolis and centrifugal torques; g(0) is the /V- vector of gravitational torques; 
and 6 , 9 and 9 arc /V- vectors of the joint accelerations, velocities and positions, respectively. 

This complex description of the system makes the design of controllers a difficult task. To circumvent the 
difficulties the control engineer often assumes a simplified model to proceed with the controller design. 
Industrial manipulators arc usually controlled by tonvention.il IMD-typr independent joint rout rol structures 
designed under the assumption that the dynamics of the links are uncoupled and linear. The coni rollers based 
on such an overly simplified -dynamics model result in low speeds of operation and overshoot o" the efid-dfcctor. 

To establish a framework for comparing the performance these two schemes, wc consider the control law in 
two steps; computation of the commanded acceleration and computation of the control torque. The commanded 
joint accelerations u ( . can be computed in one of the following three ways: 


= K p (9 d -Q)-Kj 

(2) 

= *,(*,-*> • K A-<*) 

(3) 

= k p (v«) + K A-») + K 

(1) 


where K and K ir are N;< N diagonal position and velocity gain matrices, respectively. The .V- vectors 0 ^ and 0 
are the desired and measured joint positions, respectively, and the * • * indicates the time derivative of the 
variables. Whereas only the position error and the velocity damping is used in (2), the commanded acceleration 
signal in (3) uses a velocity feedforward term, and the commanded acceleration signal in (1) uses both the 
velocity and acceleration feedforward terms. The idea is to increase the speed of response by incorporating a 
feedforward term. 

The fundamental difference between the independent joint control schemes and the model-based schemes lies 
in the second step in the control law, i.e., the method of computing the applied control torque signals from the 
commanded acceleration signals, if the vector of actuating joint torques r is computed from the commanded 
acceleration signal under the assumption that the joint inertias are constant, then we obtain an independent 
joint control scheme. On the other hand, if the actuating torques r are computed from the inverse dynamics 
model in (I) then we obtain the computed- torque scheme. 

We have implemented computed- torque and the independent joint control schemes and conipated their real- 
time performance as a function of the sampling rate. These schemes arc described in the sequel. 

lncje E cpiieat joj Qi_C.9nt.L2JiIlQ 

In this scheme, linear PD control laws were designed for each joint based on the assumption that the joints are 
decoupled and linear. The control torque r applied to the joints at each sampling instant is: 

r m Ju. ' (5) 

where J is the constant N X :V diagonal matrix of link inertias at a typical position. 
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ComppUd-Torquc Control (CT) 


This scheme utilises nonlinear feedback to decouple the manipulator. The control torque r is computed by the 
inverse dynamics equation in ( 1 ), using the commanded acceleration instead of the measured acceleration 4: 

t>(0)u | + B (Ofi) + g(0) (6) 

where the * - * indicates that the estimated values of the dynamics parameters arc used »n the computation. 

The real* time control experiments using these schemes have been performed with the CMU DD Arm II. Also, 
we have used the Equation I to compute the accelerations for both the computed- torque and the independent 
joint control schemes. Before proceeding with the design of the controller gain matrices, we need to determine 
the order and transfer function of the individual joint drive systems. We achieved this by performing frequency 
response experiments. The details of these experiments arc presented in [9, 6 ). 


3. Controller Design 

The performance of the nonlinear CT scheme and the linear UC scheme can be compared only if the same 
criteria are used for design of the controller gain matrices. Fortunately, this is possible because the gain 
matrices K and K y appear only in the commanded accelerations which are the same (Equations ( 2 )-(l)) for both 
CT and UC schemes. Thus, whether we implement the simplistic independent joint control scheme or the 
sophisticated computed- torque scheme, we are faced with the problem of designing the gain matrices K and 
K y . These matrices arc chosen to satisfy the specified output response criterion. 


3.1. Design of Cain Matrices for Independent Joint Control 
The closed loop transfer function relating the input 0^ to the measured output Q* for joint j is: 

L „ ,i6+,l k . v +k v m 

9 ,t s 2 +k v ,+k p} 

where 7— 1 if velocity feedforward is included and zero otherwise, and 6=1 if acceleration feedforward is 
included and zero otherwise. The closed-loop characteristic equation in all the three cases is, 

* 2 + *„/ + = 0 ( 8 ) 

and its roots arc specified to obtain a stable response. The complete closed- loop response of the system is 
governed by both the zeros and the poles of the system. In the absence of any feedforward terms, the response is 
governed by the poles of the transfer function. 

Since it is desired that none of the joints overshoot the commanded position or the response be critically 

damped, our choice of the matrices K p and K y must be such that their elements satisfy the condition: 

= 2^ for j ** 1 .6 (9) 

Besides, in order to achieve a high disturbance rejection ratio or high stiffness it is also necessary to choose the 
position gain matrix as large as possible which results in a large K^. 


3.2. DrHigii of (Iain Matrices for ( ami putt d- Torque Scheme 
The hnM« nlf.i bi hiiid l he auiipufrd torque m heme is to achieve dynamic decoupling «»f ill ».!i< joints using 
nonlinear feedback If the dytiatni* model of the manipulator is dcMfthrd by (l) and t applied control torque 
is computed according to (b). tlien I In* billowing clos'd duop system is obtained: 

0 — u, n; 'i,d r»;«4 ;t. -K] » i« - *]} 

where the ftitirlioii.il depcmlenrics on 0 and 6 have been omitted fbr'the sake of clarity If the dynamics are 
modeled exactly, that is, F> -II. (T=-l» and then the decoupled ’closed loop system is described by 

9 ~ i» t . 
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Upon substituting the right hand side of cither (2), (3) or (4) in the above equation, we obtain the closed-loop 
input-output transfer fttnrtion of the system. The closed-loop characteristic equation in all the three cases is: 


*» 


V-** 


= 0 


(to) 


where k anti k p j are the velocity and position gains for the ;*th joint. Upon comparing (8) and (10), we obtain 
the relationships 

kf jpn mk m and 

which suggest that the gains of the IJC scheme are also the gains of the CT scheme. This equality must be 
expected because the closed- loop characteristic equation for both the independent joint control and the 
computed-torque scheme is the same. 


3.3. Gain Selection 

The gain matrices K p and are a function of the sampling rate of the control system (3|. The higher the 
sampling rate the larger the values of K and K v can be chosen. Since the stiffness (or disturbance rejection 
property) of the system is governed by tne position gain matrix a higher sampling rate implies higher stifTness 
also. In practice the choice of the velocity gain K f> is limited by the noise present in the velocity measurement. 
We determined the upper limit of the velocity gain experimentally: we set the position gain to icro and 

increased the velocity gain of each joint until the unmodeled high-frequency dynamics of the system were excited 
by the noise introduced in the velocity measurement. This value of K v represents the maximum allowable 
velocity gain. We chose 80% of the maximum velocity gain in order to obtain as high value of the position gain 
as possible and still be well within the stability limits with respect to the unmodeled high frequency dynamics. 
The elements of the position gain matrix K p were computed to satisfy the critical damping condition in (9) and 
also achieved the maximum disturbance rejection ratio. The elements of the velocity and position gain matrices 
used in the implementation of the control schemes arc listed in Table 1. 


4. Experiments and Results 


4.1. Trajectory Selection and Evaluation Criteria 
Since the DD Arm II is a highly nonlinear and coupled system it is impossible to characterize its behavior from 
a particular class of inputs, unlike linear systems for which a specific input (such as a unit step or a ramp) can be 
used to design and evaluate the controllers. Thus an important constituent of the experimental evaluation of 
robot control *»rln*r#ic*i i*. the « Inure of .i of input*, for the robot. The .criteria for selecting the joint 

trajectories is detailed in j(i). I >r e\.»lu itirij! ihe performance of robot control schemes, *ye u>e the dynamic 
tracking accuracy. This is debited as the ma Minim pa-.it ion and velocity tracking error along a specified 
trajectory. 


4.2. Urn I- Time Results 

In our experiments we implemented hath the independent joint control scheme and the computed- torque 
scheme. We evaluated their individual and relative performances by changing the sampling rate hut keeping 
both the posjt.oti and the velocity gain matrices fixed. The maximum permissible velocity and position gains 
were chosen at a control sampling period of 5 ms (according to the nut hod outlined in Section 3.3 ) and remained 
fixed even when the sampling period was changed. This allows us to determine the effect of the sampling rate on 
the trajectory -tracking control performance We have also evaluated the lies t performance of the CT method 
for a sampling period of 2 ms with its best performance for a sampling period of 5 rns. We conducted the 
evaluation experiments on a multitude of trajectories but due to space limitations we present our results for a 
simple but illustrative trajectory. 

'The first trajectory is chosen to be simple and relatively slow but rapahh of providing insight into t he effect of 
dynamics compensation. In this trajectory only joint 2 moves while all the other joints are commanded to hold 
their zero positions and can be envisioned from the schematic diagram in Figure 1. joint 2 is commanded to 
start from its zero position and to reach the position of 1.5 rad in 0.75 seconds; it remains at this position for an 
interval of 0.75 seconds after which it is required to return to its home position in 0.75 seconds. The points of 
discontinuity, in the trajectory, were joined by a fifth-order polynomial to maintain the continuity of position, 
velocity and acceleration along the three segments. The desired position, velocity and acceleration trajectories 
for joint 2 are, depicted in Figure 2. The maximum velocity and acceleration to be attained by joint 2 are 2 
rad/ sec and h rad/ sec*, respectively. 
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The position tracking performance of joint 2 for both the CT and IJC schemes, for a control sampling rate of 
200 l!x (corresponding to a control sampling period of 5 ms), is depicted in Figure 3. The corresponding position 
and velocity tracking errors are presented in Figures 4 and 5, respectively. We also depict the position tracking 
error of joint I in Figure 6 for both the CT and IJC schemes. We note that the CT scheme outperforms the IJC 
scheme. For example, in the case of joint 2 the maximum position tracking error for CT scheme is 0.03 rads 
while for the IJC scheme it is 0.45 rads, approximately. In an earlier paper [9], we had compared both the CT 
and IJC schemes with a control sampling period of 2 ms. It must be noted that in the earlier reported 
experiments [9] the gains were selected for a control sampling period of 2 ms whereas in the present experiments 
the gains have been selected for a control sampling period of 5 ms. To put the results in perspective, we recall 
that in the earlier experiment the maximum position tracking error for the CT method was 0.022 rads while for 
the UC method it was 0.036 rads. From the above observations it may be deduced that increasing the control 
sampling period from 2 to 5 ms results in a noteworthy degradation of the performance of the IJC scheme. A 
similar increase in the sampling rate also improves the performance of the CT scheme. 

In Figure 7, we depict the performance of the CT scheme as the sampling rate is increased from 200 Hx to 500 
Hz. In this case the position and velocity gain matrices were determined for a sampling rate of 200 Hz and they 
remained fixed even when the sampling rate was increased to 500 Hz. Thus, Figure 7 presents the relative 
performance of the CT method as a function of the sampling rate only. We note that the trajectory tracking 
performance for both 200 Hz and 500 Hz sampling rates is comparable and has not changed in any appreciable 
manner Aitli an imfciw in tin* sampling rate. .Figure 8 depict* the results fur tin- IJC method when a similar 
expcriitn fit was performed. In this case also we do not observe any appreciable change in performance when 
only the sampling rale is changed. 


Thus, from the above set of experiments the following conclusions may be drawn: 

I If tin gains are selected for a lower sampling rate and then if the sampling rate is increased, while 
keeping the gains fixed, there is no appreciable improvement in the performance of both the CT and 
the IJC sc limes. 

2. At lower sampling rates the CT scheme outperforms the IJC method. Kvcn though the disturbance 
rejection ratio of both the schemes is diminished, it docs not appreciably affect the CT method 
because of the compensation for the nonlinear and coupling terms. Whereas it affects the IJC 
method because the disturbance that is constituted by the nonlinear and the coupling terms is not 
rejected appreciably. 

3. If the maximum possible gains arc selected for the chosen sampling rates then the performance of CT 
at a higher sampling rate is better than its performance at a lower sampling rate. A similar 
com lusion is drawn for the 1JC scheme also. 

Our Last conclusion is especially significant because it suggests that a higher sampling rate does not only imply 
improved performance but it also allows us to achieve high stiffness. It is desirable for a manipulator to have 
high stiffness so that the effect of unpredictable external disturbances on the trajectory tracking performance is 
significantly reduced. 


5. Summary 

In this paper, we have presented the first experimental evaluation of the effect of the sampling rate on the 
performance of both the computed- torque and the independent joint control schemes. We have discussed the 
design of the controller gains for both the independent joint control and the computed- torque schemes and 
established a framework for the comparison of their trajectory tracking performance. Based on our experiments 
we have demonstrated that the computed* torque scheme exhibits a better performance than the independent 
joint control scheme. Our experiments also show that high sampling rates are important because they result in a 
stiffer system that is capable of effectively rejecting unknown external disturbances. 
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I. The CMU DD Arm H 

We have developed, at CMU, the concept of direct-drive robots in which the links are directly coupled to the 
motor shaft. This construction eliminates undesirable properties like friction and gear backlash* The CMU DD 
Arm D [14] is the second version of the CMU direct-drive manipulator and is designed to be faster, lighter and 

more accurate than its predecessor CMU 1)1) Arm I {'2|. We have iuuh] brushless rare-earth iu;.gi!.i DC torque 
motors driven by current controlled amplifiers to achieve a torque controlled joint drive system. The SCARA- 
type con figuration of the arm reduces the the torqtc requirements of the first two joints and also simplifies the 
dynamic model of the arm* To achieve the desired accuracy, we use very high precision ( 16 bits/rotation) rotary 
absolute encoders. The arm weighs approximately 70 pounds and is designed to achieve maximum joint 
accelerations of 10 rad/sec 2 . 

The hardware of the DD Arm 11 control system consists of three integral components: the Motorola M68G00 
microcomputer, the Marinco processor and the TMS-320 microprocessor* based individual joint controllers. We 
have also developed the customized Ncwton-Bulcr equations for the CMU DD Arm II and achieved a 
computation time of 1 mi by implementing these on the Marinco processor. The details of the customized 
algorithm, hardware configuration and the numerical values of the dynamics parameters are presented in (5). 
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Table 1: Transfer Functions and Gains of Individual Links 



Figure I : Schematic Diagram of 3 DOF PD Arm II 
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Figure 3; Position Tracking of CT and IJC at 5 ms Sampling 



Figure 4: Position Tracking Error of Joint 2 
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Figure 5s Velocity Tracking Errors of Joint 2 



Figure 6: Position Tracking Errors of Joint 1 
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Figure 8i Performance of 1JC as a Function of Sampling Period 
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research on control, design and p rogr amming of kinematically redundant robot manipulators 
f These are device* in which there are more joint space degrees of freedom than are required to achieve every posi- 
tion and orier^tign of the end-effector necessary for a given talk in a given workspace. The technological developments 
deacribed~in«tBfe-jH$er deal with: 

^Kinematic programming techniques for automa t ically generating joint-space trajectories to execute prescribed tides; 

Control of redundant manipulators to optimize dynamic criteria (e.g., applications of forces and moments at the end- 
effector that optimally distribute the loading of actuators); 

Design of KRRMs to optimize functionality in congested work environments cr to achieve other goals unattainable 


with non-redundant manipulator*. .ft f d .'Jt-S sLer^ 

Wrdsseua kinematic programming techniques/s^KOg that some pseudo-inverse techniques that have been proposed 
for redundant manipulator control fail to achieve the goals of avoiding kinematic singularities and also generating closed 
joint-space paths corresponding to close paths of the end effector in the workspace. The extended Jacobian is proposed as an 
alternative to pseudo-inverse techniques. It incorporates functional constr aints in a straightforward way to resolve redun- 
dancy, and can meet a variety of spatially-varying optimality criteria. This method can generate manipulator trajectories that 
automatically avoid obstacles provided suitable distance functions are defined, and if the intersections of the constraint sur- 
faces are characterized in a sufficiently simple way. 


A six degree-of-freedom geometry cakno longer be considered a general purpose manipulator. This geometry has fatal 
kinematic flam that arise from singularitiesand restrictions on the workspace. The major flaw of six degree-of-freedom 
manipulators is the presence of singularities in the^interior of the workspace. It is exceedingly difficult to plan trajectories 
that do not pass through or near singularities, given^he complex transformation between end effector locations and joint 
angles. An extra degree of freedom makes functional inferior workspace points in the sense that a nonlinear configuration 
can be found that will corr e spond to a given workspace poim/'SiMular configurations will still arise, but they can be avoided 
through exercise of a self-motion to arrive at a new conrigurado^Asclf-motion is created by a redundancy and is defined 
as an internal motion of the linkage that docs not move the endpomtNjrhe trajectory planner must still be wary of interior 
singularities, but upon arriving at one, the motion can backtrack so as to'cvoNe to a different configuration at the angular 
point. Thus a seven degree-of-freedom represents a minimal configuration Qbqs t complex geometry) that makes available all 
interior workspace points. 

Seven degree-of-freedom geometries are complex and costly. Most industry "Efforts have therefore focused on seeking 
methods to mitigate the effects of singularities. Strict realization of the velocity requirements at the endpoint must be aban- 
doned. Sometimes a self-motion at the singularity can be used to find an alternative conjuration for which the possible end- 
point velocities happen to coincide with the desired one [1], although the manipulator musjffectively come to a stop for this 
self-motion to occur. 


341 Resolution of Redundancy 

Redundancy resolution schemes fall into two broad categories: local optimization or global 
Within each category, the optimization may be done at the kinematic or at the dynamic level. 


ation techniques. 


•Work coodactcd under Contract Numbir F3361S£4-0513rSBIR PI me 0, USAF AFWAL/MLTC 
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Most research has involved the instantaneous or local resolution ef the redundancy through use of the pseudo-invcn 
These local techniques deal with the instantaneous kinematics of motion, motion which is locally optimized by increme 
tal movement from the current arm state. 

Global optimization minimizes some performance index across a whole trajectory, and hence should perform belt 
than local optimization. Yet the complexity of problem formulation and the computational interactibiiity have restricted t! 
use of global optimization schemes for redundant manipulators. 

The advantages of the local optimization methods over global methods are twofold: the simplicity of problem formal 
tkm and the relatively small amount of computation required for the algorithm. The small amount of computation associate 
with local methods offers the possibility of real-time control of the manipulators. The local technique, however, may n 
always be desirable for controlling redundant arms. [2] showed motions of a redundant manipulator following closed hai 
trajectories are generally not closed in joint space trajectories. [3] proved that, without a modification, the generalized torn 
method need not even avoid kinematically singular configurations. Since the local optimization method only instantaneous 
minimize s a given criterion, it does not guarantee a global minimum and may even result in a disastrous manipulator modi 

M- 

On the other hand, the global optimization technique ensures a solution with a global minimum. Real-time coon 
based on global techniques is problematic, due to the heavy computational requirements. The global technique may be pi 
fectly adequate for commonly encountered industrial problems requiring repetitive motion, since a specific solution will 
used over and over again. 

3.1 Local Kinematic Resolution of Redundancy 

Most local kinematic techniques resolve redundancy at the velocity level by using the pseudo-inverse J T (also known 
the Moore Penrose generalized inverse) of the Jacobian J: 

x = je 

e=r;+(/-rjH 

J T =J T (J.* T r , 

where 

x = 6 dimensional velocity vector of the manipulator end 

0= n> 6 dimensional joint angle vector 

<h= arbitrary joint vector 

(/-J T J) i* the projection of into the null space of Jacob and corresponds to self-motion of the linkage that does i 
move t!:e end effector. 

This approach is attractive in two ways. First, the pseudo-inverse has a least squares property that can minimize cxc 
sive joint velocities and make smoother motion. Second, the redundancy that is available is succinctly characterized by t 
null-space of the Jacobian. Measures related to this formulation can be used to achieve some objective, U., to avoid jo 
limits, singularities and obstacles [5,6,7]. A weighted pseudo-inverse (different from the null-space vector) can be used 
angers high and low priority of variables [8]. 

The Moore-Penrosc generalized invoice is problematic, however, in that it is nonconservative (2]. Repetitive merit 
planned with the pseudo-inverse alone need not follow a repetitive path in joint-space. 

3.2 Global Kinematic Resolution of Redundancy 

Nakamura [11] presented a method based on Pontryagjn's Maximum Principle for globally optimizing a given cost fa 
tion for problems involving both kinematics and dynamics. An integral performance index of the following type is minims 
over a desired trajectory: 

jr ' p( 0, o dt 

U “ 

where f, and t f are the initial and final time respectively. For example, p =9 T 8+*w, where k is a constant and w is the tna 
pulatability index, was used by [11]. Pontryagin's Maximum Principle is then applied to Equation 4 and Equation 2 whkl 
treated as an ordinary optimal control problem of a dynamic system with 9 as an input vector. The Hamiltonian according 
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a fixed time problem with a fixed time problem with a fixed left hand end-point and a free right hand endpoint is given by 

ff(*,e,f,£)=-p +* t 8 (5) 

where 4 is an auxiliary variable vector. The global solution is then given by choosing a $ that maximizes the Hamiltonian at 
every instant and solving the following 2n differential equations: 


0 = 1 

9H | T 

9$ 

<<Q 


< . IT 


d- 

Is) 

(7) 


where Equation 6 is the same as Equation 2. 

33 Global Kinetic Resofotfc* of Redundancy 

For problems including dynamics, a state vector v =[§ T e T J r was introduced in [11]. Using the inverse kinematics at the 
acceleration level, the kinematics equations are rewritten in the following form: 


)+■&!>■* (8) 

<“» 

Joint torques can now be written in terms of v, and t as 

ifc.i.O = u(v,t) + v ( v ) i (ii) 

u,(]j,t) =HJt(i(t)- jo) + 0.C.0 + g (12) 

V(v) = H( I - JtJ) (13) 

An integral performance index of the following type is then minimized: 

/ / (kp.(v)+l T T>/r (14) 

h 


where k is a non-negative scalar. For example, setting k to 0 minimizes the joint torques in a least squares sense. The optimi- 
zation problem can be solved through Pontryagin's Maximum Principle. The solution requires solving 4n differential equa- 
tions. The algorithms used in Nakamura's dynamic method and the global algorithm presented in this paper are theoretically 
equivalent, but different methods are used in the formulation. 


43 Kinematic Programming Techniques 


4.1 Pseudo-Inverse Techniques for Redundancy Resolution 


The practical problem associated with planning joint-space motions for kinematically redundant manipulators is that of 
producing an arbitrary prescribed end-effector movement. To do so, the controller must choose among infinitely many 
corresponding joint space movements. 


For any robot, each possible joint angle configuration defines a unique position of the end effector of the robot arm. 
This is expressed mathematically by an equation of the form f(0) = x, where x is a vector (typically six dimensional) defining 
the position and orientation of the end effector, and 8 is a vector defining the joint angle configuration. By differentiating 


( 15 ) 


i(0 *f (0(0) <K«) 


both sides of the equation x = f , we obtain the kinematic relation 


from which we can compute 9(t) in terms of the prescribed end effector trajectory x(t). One way to uniquely specify a joint 
velocity vector for each i(t) is to use the Moore-Penrosc inverse given by 
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m = §<wm‘)' 


( 16 ) 


The joist velocities are minimized by this technique. But since joint velocities can become arbitrarily large near singular 
configurations [13], this technique appears to show promise for generating joint angle trajectories that automatically avoid 
singular configurations. However, analysis shows the Moore-Penrose inverse technique, without further restrictions, may gen- 
erate trajectories which pass arbitrarily dose to singular points in joint angle space. Thus singularities are not avoided in any 
practical sense. This result is in contrast to some claims that have been made in literature [2]. 


Modifications to the Moore-Penrose pseudo-inverse technique can be made to avoid singularities. An alternative to 
Equation 16 for defining joint angle trajectories uses a projection operator onto the null space: 


9 += 






( 17 ) 


v is a (time varying) vector of the same dimension as 9 which remains to be specified. This modification of the Moore- 
Penrose pseudo-inverse technique can generate trajectories which avoid singular configurations by appropriate choke of v(.) 
in Equation ( 6 ). 


4.1.1 Functional Constraints for Redundancy Resolutions 

A second class of methods for resolving redundancy, quite distinct from the generalized inverse methods, is that of 
imposing differentiable (for smooth motion) functional constraint relationships on the joint angles: 

* 2 . — h) =* 0 


<f> F (0 t ,0 2 ,....,e i )=O (IS) 

In general, however, it might not be possible to choose so that (9 |t 8 j, 83 ) satisfy the redundancy condition 
<K°i» ® 2 t 83 ) = 0 and depend continuously on the coordinates (x, y) of the end effector (a 2 -d example of the method using a 
3-bar resolute joint, linkage in the plane). It is possible to find $ if some arbitrarily small area A of the workspace is excluded 
from the conditions, hence resolving the redundancy in a continuous way. 

4.1.2 Obstacle Avoidance 

An optimality criterion defined in terms of a distance function will depend on how obstacles are represented. A simple 
way of representing manipulator links is to model them as live segments between adjacent joint coordinate systems. Obstruc- 
tions in the workspace (modeled as, eg., primitives) can then be classified according to how and which links in the mechan- 
ism can be impeded. Analysis of various geometries will then indicate the cases in which the relative dimensions of the links 
represent undesirable designs. 

There are two major issues in incorporating considerations of obstacle avoidance into the design of kinematically 
redundant manipulators. First, the basic geometry of the mechanism must be specified. Then, dimensions of the manipulator 
must be chosen to maximize some measure of its capacity to function in a congested workspace. 

Each basic manipulator geometry will require specification of a figurc-of-merit. One example of such a figure of merit 
could be the distance a manipulator could reach behind an obstacle in the workspace, or the area excluded from the 
workspace because of the obstacle. These figures can be based on manipulator characteristics, workspace and obstacle dimen- 
sions, or, if this is not known at the design stage, probabilistic models or parametric analyses. 

42 Global Optimization Techniques 

Our research developed practical numerical methods for resolving redundancy and solving the inverse kinematics prob- 
lem, by minimizing a global (path integral) velocity criterion. These techniques are of interest because of the form in which 
the solutions are expressed is similar to that of the pseudo-inverse or Extended Jacobian techniques. This can be contrasted 
with other numerical techniques in which a repetitive and computationally costly process is used until the solution converges 
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a nominal aohitkn h amumed, the problem is linearized, the linear optimal solution is found by a backward and forward 
sweep, and the linear optimal solution is used to update the nominal solution. 

Our method differs from these other numerical techniques: 

(1) No approximations or linearizations are required; 

(2) The solution is always in the form of a differential equation whose solution is always a feasible joint space trajectory; 

(3) The 'optimal* solution is found by searching over a relatively small number of parameters c o m p ris ing the initial condi- 
tions of the differential equation; and 

(4) The computational requirements of the solution for a particular set of initial conditions are comparable to those of the 
pseudo-inverse or Extended Jacobian techniques. , 

Our approach is to view this problem as a boundary value problem (the theoretical basis for this approach is due to 
Nakamura [11]. We choose to use the additional freedom to minimize an integral of the joint velocities over the path: 

Minimize JT | 8(t) P dt (19) 

subject to the constraint 

*(tW(«Kt». (19a) 

The constraint expresses the requirement the end effector follow a prescribed path in space. It is also passible to express the 
constraints in terms of velocities: 

*(t) - -Je(t) =■ J<Kt) (20) 


Solutions to the problem Equation 19 are obtained from use of undetermined Lagrange multipliers and the Euler- 
La grange equations, and Equation 19 becomes 


Minimize 0 - £ L ( 0.9, X)y , X 


with 


jSL _ jdfdL 
ae dt|ae 

This leads to 

J T A - 0 — 0 
and 




( 21 ) 

( 22 ) 

(23a) 


/ (9) - x =0 (23b) 

For a kinematically redundant manipulator, the dimensions of J as such Equation 23 overdetennines A in terms of 9. A 
direct consequence of this is the relation 

1*7 9 - 0 (24) 

where is any nuiispace vector of Jn 3 = 0, njn 3 # 0). Equation 24 is the necessary condition that was sought for joint 
space trajectories that extremize the integral of Equation (18). A solution for A that is consistent with Equation 24 is 
A = (JJ 1 )" 1 ! 9. When we substitute this solution back into Equation 20, we have 

1)9=0 (25) 

or, equivalently, -Pj9 * 0 where Pj is the nuiispace projection operator for J. Equations 24 and 25 are equivalent when 
(JJ 1 )* 1 exists. 

Equation 24 provides a second order differential equation that requires two boundary conditions to provide a particular 
solution. 

Analysis of this case where <K°) and 9(t) can vary, but are subject to kinematic constraints at the endpoints, leads to 
the consequence 
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«j(e(0)) T e(0)*0 

fij (O(D T 0(T)-O (26) 

This is the simple statement that, when the only boundary condition on 9 is the kinematic relationship,/ (9) » jt, then 
a necessary condition for the cost to be at an extremum is the component of initial and final velocity in the nullspace of J be 
zero. 

42.1 Differential Equations DcscrlbCnt Optimal Solutions 

The equations of constraint, together with the results of the Eukr-Lagrange equations just presented, can be used to 
derive differential equations for propagating the optimal 9(t)„ Such solutions must simultaneously satisfy Equation 21 and the 
kinematic constraint, / (9) « x. We have evaluated three ways to obtain differential equations for 9 that meet these condi- 
tions, They differ in the implied computational requirements and some of the techniques introduce 'removable* singularities 
to the computation of the solution. When singular behavior is not evident, all of the techniques provide the same solution to 
equivalent boundary value problems. Finally, it should be emphasized these differential equations are necessary but not suffi- 
cient for an optimal value of <r in Equation 18. 

4 22 Direct Solution 

The most direct way to obtain a second order differential equation meeting the criteria listed above is to differentiate 
the constraint equations twice with respect to time, to obtain 

x » J9 + jo dor , (27) 

When the pseudo-inverse solution for 9 in terms of x and 9 is examined, 

e=jt[i-j^ (23) 

where Jt » J T (JJ T )~ l , can one observe that this solution to Equation (27) also satisfies Equation (24), since «Jjt =* 0. This 
means a joint space trajectory integrated from Equation (28) and ap pr o priate boundary conditions will meet the necessary 
condition for optimality. Note that, for this resolution to exist, (JJ 1 ^ 1 must exist everywhere along the trajectory. This is the 
equivalent to the requirement there be no kinematic singularities on the trajectory. This docs not mean optimal trajectories 
do not include singularities; it is possible to specify boundary conditions, for example, that are kinematically singular. 
"Optimal* solutions for such problems exist, but they are not a consequence of Equation (24) or (27). 

4 22 Reduced Order Solu t ions 

In order to obtain solutions to Equation (28) one must integrate a second order differential equation in a number of 
variables equal to the dimension of the joint angle vector. In principle, not all of these quantities need to be integrated, as 
some of them are already determined by the restraint of the kinematic relationship. There are two approaches that ole 
advantage of this situation. The first approach introduces a parameter used to resolve the redundancy explicitly. The second 
approach uses the nullspace velocity as its parameter. In the latter case, the parameter is not obviously related to the cosfi- 
guraiion of the manipulator at a particular time, but offers the advantage of introducing no removable or extraneous singu- 
larities in the differential equation. In the manipulators examined so far, the number of redundant degrees of freedom is 
one, but all methods presented can be extended to the case of multiple degrees if freedom. 

Both techniques can be derived in precisely the same way, and differ only in the particular functional relationship used 
to resolve the redundancy. 

423.1 The Reduction Resolution Technique 

In the redundancy resolution (RR) technique, a redundancy resolution parameter. - /(9), is introduced to resohe 
the ambiguity remaining after the constraint / (9) = x is met. 

Specifying both x and $ should provide enough information to compute 9. A velocity relationship can be obtained by 
differentiation: 

$ =* 3^-90 = m T 9 (29) 

3 
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In the null space velocity approach, the additional equation is defined directly in terms of the nullspace velocity com- 
ponent, 

d * nji (30) 

These two equations have the same form, and the analysis at each is similar, with substitution of appropriate parameters as 
required. 

Applying kinematic constraints on joint velocity, and solving the resulting set of equations, we obtain a second-order 
differential equation in a scalar parameter that represents either ♦ or a. The inverse of Extended Jacobian can provide an 
explicit relationship for 0 in terms of i and this scalar parameter so that the two together provide the reduced order. If a is 
the dimension of 0, and iv-1 the dimension of x, the two relationships comprise s+2 coupled, first order nonlinear differential 
equations that must be integrated. This can be compared with Equation (28), which is equivalent to 2a differential equa- 
tions. 

The principle advantage of the RR approach is that ♦ is simply related to the configuration of the manipulator, and 
can be found directly. The principle disadvantage of the RR approach is that many 'optimal* trajectories, depending on the 
particular conditions or boundary values, encounter singularities under certain conditions of the parameters. The Extended 
Jacobian technique removes this singularity algebraically and there is, then, the possibility further work with the RR tech- 
nique can eliminate this disadvantage. 

4222 The NuOapacc Velocity (NV) Technique 

The alternative technique to the RR technique just described is the resolution of the redundancy by a velocity con- 
straint, in particular, the specification of the velocity component in null spuce. An advantage to this approach is the lack of 
the 'removable* singular points associated with the RR technique. The NV technique uses the same basic information used 

A# 

in the RR technique, rather than <k and — . The computational cost of integrating a particular solution from specified initial 

conditions using the NV formulation requires an amount of computation that is at least comparable to the pseudo-inverse 
and Extended Jacobian techniques. 

The disadvantage of the NV technique, relative to the RR technique, is the parameter a has little to do with the confi- 
guration of the manipulator at any given time. Its first derivative, d, is related to the nullspace velocity. By implication, one 
might assume a is related to the nullspace velocity. By implication, one might assume a is related to some distance traveled 
in the nullspace direction, but this is a path dependent integral, so a need not necessarily take on the same value for the 
same manipulator configuration if the trajectories are not identical. One available option is to integrate a subsidiary equation, 
such as d = « T 0, rather then integrating d to obtain a, since a is not required in the formulation. This would provide a his- 
tory of the self-motion of the manipulator over the trajectory. 

43 Boundary Value Problems 

With the computationally efficient methods for obtaining solutions to Problem (15) in hand, the next issue is that of 
obtaining particular solutions associated with given initial conditions or boundary values. The sections that follow will pose 
each type of boundary problem in turn, and provide a numerical method for obtaining solutions to the problem. 

43.1 Initial Boundary Value Probtaa (IB VP) 

The initial boundary value problem is the simplest problem. The initial orientation and velocity of the manipulator is 
specified by the user, subject to the kinematic constraints. It is useful to specify the initial joint angles with a redundancy 
resolution parameter or parameters to avoid imposing a requirement on the user to specify a full joint angle set consistent 
with the kinematic restraint. This allows the user to specify the workspace position and manipulator orientation in its self- 
motion at that position independently, rather than forcing the user to compute a joint angle set c o rrespo n ding to the desired 
configuration. The initial position, then, is specified by the kinematic constraint in conjunction with a user-specified initial 
value of 0. 

The 'optimality' of the solutions generated by all the initial value techniques presented must be verified. This is a 
direct consequence of the fact the Euler-Lagrange equations from which they are derived are only necessary, but insuffi- 
cient, conditions for optimality. A solution generated from an arbitrary set of initial conditions may well be a locally max- 
imum cost solution, or may correspond to a solution that is first order stationary, but for which targe changes in trajectory 
produce lower cost solutions. 
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The 'natural* boundary value problem occurs when there are ementiatly no conditions on the configuration of the 
manipulator at either endpoint, and we wish to find initial and final configurations that yield the least-cost solution. A neces- 
sary condition for the solution to the natural boundary value problem is the nuHspace joint velocity be aero st the initial sad 
final configurations. 

The approach developed to solve this boundary value problem uses the solution to the IBVP. The NVBP solution, then, 
can be reduced to finding the zeros of a function that is computed by soMng the SB VP. This approach provides solutions that 
satisfy the necessary conditions for optimum solutions to the NBVP, but to find the actual optimum all solutions must be 
examined. 

The computational requirements imposed by the requirement to examine the entire range of solutions to the IB VP is 
obvious. The worst case computation cost of the solution can be immense. Rather than integrating the NV equations once, as 
was required for the IBVP, the NBVP requires, in principle, infinitely many such evaluations. However, many practical 
motion profiles give rise to a relatively smooth function for the nuUspnce velocity component « T , and the zeros of this func- 
tion can be isolated with a small number of evaluations of tbe IBVP. 

A final aspect of this solution technique is poor performance, as might be expected, when the initial (or final) confi- 
guration is itself near a kinematic singular point. 

4JJ Two Petal Boundary Vatae Problem (TPBVP) 

Solutions to the two point boundary value problem can be obtained by a method analogous to that used for the NBVP. 
In this problem, and or equivalent information is given. The solution to Equation (19) is required and can be found by 
making use of the IBVP solution. The TPBVP approach takes ^ as the configuration initial condition sad searches for a 
velocity initial condition, leading to a solution with ^ as the final value of 4. 

In general, it is likely that ♦ will completely resolve the redundancy. Specification of additional psrameters should 
allow ^ to be known unambiguously. 

43.4 Periodic Baoedary Vatae Pro blem (PVBP) 

This is the problem of finding the least cost periodic motion for 8(f) corr e s p onding to a workspace motion x(f) that is 
also periodic, or cyclic. That is, we have a situation where x(0)=x(T), and we wish to find 0(i) that is a solution to the prob- 
lem of Equation (1), and meets the additional constraints 8(0)=8(T) and (K0)«8(T). This results in a joint angle time history 
that follows the desired trajectory, is periodic, and is low cost in the sense of Equation 19. 

This problem differs from the previous boundary problems as it requires a search in two variables, 4* and <*<>, for the 
simultaneous zeros of two expressions that specify the problem. Intersections of plots of solutions to these expressions will 
correspond to solutions, but spurious solutions will have to be rejected. 

4.4 Summary 

This section has presented a new technique for generating globally optimal solutions (in a velocity-magnitude squared 
sense) to the inverse kinematics of redundant manipulators, dim to Nakamura. The section discussed the computational 
requirements of the techniques and showed derivations of two reduced order methods. It presented solutions related four 
different types of boundary problems. The techniques presented are a practical off-line means of finding good solutions to 
the inverse kinematics of redundant manipulators. 

5.0 Dynamics sad Control 

This section presents a local and a global optimization method for minimizing torque leading at the joints in the least- 
squares sense. The local optimization technique minimizes torque by specifying a null space vector using a generalized 
inverse applied to accelerations. The local method is compared to a straightforward pseudo-inverse and an inertial-weighted 
pseudo-inverse. The global optimization method is formulated through the use of calculus of variations, and is compared 
with the local algorithms. 
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Redundancy M o te kn nring total torque optimization can reduce joint torque and avoid joint torque Unite throughout 
the maniputaor m ovem ent . An effective approach ie to keep the joint torque* doae to the aidpotat of their upper and lower 
torque Smite. Tide k done in a leant eq u ar ea sense by minimizing a vector that co mbin e* a vector of the upper limits of the 
joint torques and the vector at lower limits. For simplirity, these limits ate e na a i c d motion in d ep e n dent The idea of dif- 
ferent available torque ranges is easily solved by using a weighting matrix with p rop er repr esent a ti on at the available torque 
ranges. 


The algorithms we inves tig ate d are: 
o Unweighted pseudo-inverse algorithm (UP!) 
t - - jb) + C + 1 

o Inertia-weighted pseudo-inverse algorithm (IWPI) 
t-Hj£(*-ji)+C+! 
n Unweighted null-space algorithm (UNS) 

T-Hjt(i-j^ + C + 1 + H [ H(I - JtJ) ] t i-* * — 


(31) 

(32) 


(33) 


n Weighted null-space algorithm (WNS) 

T -H|t( a _je) + C+5 + H{W«H(I-J'»|)ltWV+3r^ 


(34) 


The unweighted pseudo-inverse algorithm derives the joint torques without the null space component yielding s solu- 
tion with minimum 8 T 0. Presumably, this should keep joints from moving too fast if started at rest, possibly yielding a more 
controllable motion. The inertia weighted paeudo-invene algorithm [9, 10] yields s minimum kinetic energy solution. The 
unweighted and weighted mill-space algorithms are the p ropos e d methods presented in the previous section. 


5X1 Rasnlts 

Performances of the unweighted nuU-spnee (UNS), unweighted paeudo-invene (UPI) and ine r tia - we ighted paeudo- 
invene (IWPI) algorithms were co m pa r e d for representative trajectories and aanimed characteristics of a basic three-link 
planar rotary manipulator. 

For a short m o ve me nt , the UNS dramatically reduces the joint torques over the UPI, with the IWPI falling somewhere 
b e tw ee n the two. A dramatic reduction in joint torque of the UNS is the main contribution to the overall in cr ease in perfor- 
mance. For a medium length movement, the UNS still shows a dramatic reduction over the USI, with the IWPI again falling 
in between. 

The situation changes considerably for a long m o v em en t. Both the UNS the IWPI algorithms show unexpected instabil- 
ity near the end of the movement. The instability seems to be caused by the alignment of the second and third Hnks and the 
large joint velocities asneiated at the time of alignment. The redundancy of the arm is partially lost in the first joint at the 
alignment, and the large joint velocities require extremely large joint torques to keep the manipulator on the desired trajec- 
tory. Evidently, the UNS and IWPI algorithms always show instablility for relatively long trajectories. 

The UPI algorithm appears to be more stable. There were a few trajectories where only the WPI showed the instabil- 
ity. The UPI algorithm goes through a partial loas of redundancy in the third joint near the movement midpoint, and another 
lacs of redundancy in the second joint n ear the end of the movement. These knees of partial redundancy together with the 
large joint velocities seemed to have caused the instability of the UP! algorithm. 

In the WNS for the same trajectories, the third joust torque is pulled much closer to its midpoint at the expense of the 
first and second joints. However, ail the joint torques are well within their ranges. Unfortunately, the WNS abo shows this 
instability in long movements. These were even movements where the instability is shown only by the WNS. The characteris- 
tics of the instability in the weighted case were identical to those of unweighted cases. 
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